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FOREWORD 
| Peters in measurement of the cost of living and its 


changes from time to time and place to place is a striking 

feature of the economic history of the past ten years. 
After the intensive cultivation of this interest in the United 
States and other countries during a decade of great changes in 
economic and social conditions, it is desirable to survey and 
sum up the results of this comparatively new development 
and to estimate its significance as a guide in industrial and 
social adjustments. This requires, however, a clear and 
accurate understanding of the nature and method of cost of 
living measurements. Cost of living statistics have come to 
be accepted as a matter of course, but lack of general com- 
prehension of their basis has often resulted in misinterpreta- 
tion, confusion and antagonism. 

Aside from ten studies of the actual cost of living in 
separate localities, the National Industrial Conference Board 
has published sixteen reports on changes in the cost of living 
since 1914, based on continuing investigations. In order 
to clarify the problem of measuring the actual cost of living, 
the Conference Board in 1921 issued its study: of “Family 
Budgets of American Wage Earners,” which presented an 
exhaustive analysis of all available material relating to 
estimates of actual living costs, family budgets, the standard 
of living and allied-questions. 

The purpose of the present volume is to afford a similar 
analysis and comparison of the more important index num- 
bers of the cost of living in the United States, in order that 
the character and basis of these measures of variations from 
time to time and from place to place may be better under- 
stood and their intelligent use facilitated. In addition, this 
volume presents a survey of changes in the cost of living 
for the United States as a whole during the past decade, 
summing up in this way the outstanding results of the Con- 
ference Board’s studies in this field to date. 
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vi COST OF LIVING IN THE UNITED STATES 


Taken in conjunction with the Board’s study of “Family 
Budgets of American Wage Earners,” the present volume 
affords a comprehensive analysis of existing cost of living 
data in this country and should prove a valuable guide 
in understanding and evaluating the significance of this 
important part of modern economic knowledge. 

This volume is the result of an investigation conducted by 
Miss M. L. Stecker and assistants, of the Conference Board’s 
Research Staff, under the supervision of the Board’s Staff 
Economic Council. 

In the preparation of its studies the National Industrial 
Conference Board avails itself of the experience and judg- 
ment of the business executives who compose its member- 
ship and of recognized authorities in special fields, in addi- 
tion to the scientific knowledge and equipment of its Re- 
search Staff. The publications of the Board thus finally 
represent the result of scientific investigation and broad 
business experience, and the conclusions expressed therein 
are those of the Conference Board as a body. 
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THE COST OF LIVING IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


INTRODUCTION 
| eae in the cost of living and in changes in the 


cost of living has assumed an importance in the last 

decade which brings a consideration of the problems 
connected therewith to the forefront of current social ques- 
tions. Prior to the World War prices had been advancing 
to such an extent that in several countries official investi- 
gations had been made to measure the movement, to ascer- 
tain its causes and to suggest means by which the rise in 
prices might be checked; people everywhere were talking 
about the “high cost of living.” Conditions during and 
immediately after the World War so greatly accelerated the 
upward trend as to intensify this interest. 

Such measurements of changes in the cost of living as 
there were before the war related almost entirely to changes 
in “‘price levels” and in the purchasing value of the dollar 
and were based largely on wholesale prices and not on 
what went out of the consumer’s pocket.! A few investi- 
gators had attempted to formulate standards for measuring 
expenditures and to ascertain the minimum requirements for 
so-called decent living. In this and other countries scattered 
studies of the actual cost of living under prevailing conditions 
had been made in connection with investigations of the 
tariff problem, poor relief, arid wages, and where wages were 
set by governmental authority, as in the Australian states, 
New Zealand, England, and a few American states, minimum 
rates were related in various ways to estimates of neces- 
sary expenditures. 

For the most part, however, interest in family budgets and 
price indexes was theoretical, and even such data as were 
available were put to little practical use.? So far as is known, 


1 Except that there were a few retail food price indexes and in the United States 
retail indexes for coal and gas. 

2 Chapin, for example, in his account of the place of workingmen’s budgets in 
statistical literature, wrote in 1909: “The object of collecting, comparing, and 
combining workingmen’s budgets is to get a reliable representation of the standard 
of living, first, absolutely, for a given time, place and class of laborers; second, 
relatively, in comparison with the standard of different times, places, and classes 
of men.” R. C. Chapin, “The Standard of Living among Workingmen’s Families 
in New York City,” New York, 1909, p. 3. 
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nowhere in the world was there, prior to 1914, a price index 
based on a balanced family budget and with retail prices 
weighted according to consumption. 

Of course, if all prices, everywhere, changed at the same 
time and the same rate, these changes would create no prob- 
lem, and interest in the cost of living would not arise. But 
wages advance at one time, salaries at another, farmers’ 
earnings at another, and each in a different degree. The 
cost of food may go up sooner or later and more or less than 
the cost of clothing; rents may lag behind and then take a 
spurt when the prices of other commodities are falling. 
Incomes do not move exactly in accord with the movement 
of retail prices; retail prices do not move with wholesale 
prices; the living costs of different social and economic 
groups do not change synchronously, nor do their relative 
incomes, so that their comparative status often changes 
widely from one period to another. 

The conditions produced by the war and in subsequent 
years emphasized this characteristic of our economic sys- 
tem. Commodity prices, both wholesale and retail, which 
had been rising a few points a year in previous decades, 
moved up a few points a month or even a week during the 
war. Incomes which would buy a satisfactory living in 1914 
had become manifestly inadequate by 1917. These changes 
were measured in various ways for the purpose of adjusting 
wages. Wholesale price changes or retail food price changes 
were sometimes taken alone, sometimes together, and some- 
times one or both were combined with estimates of changes 
in rents and other items in special localities. The results 
were often attended by disagreement between employers 
and employees when wage adjustments were being made on 
the basis of cost of living data. Moreover, it became increas- 
ingly recognized that, no matter how satisfactory a measure 
of market conditions wholesale price changes might be, they 
did not measure changes in the cost of living for the ultimate 
consumer;! and that, since food required only about two- 
fifths of the average family’s annual outlay, changes in retail 


1A comparison of the trend of wholesale prices and of retail prices is given in 
Table 1 and is illustrated in Chart 2. This shows clearly that wholesale prices 
often rise sooner and to a higher level than retail prices and that the reverse move- 
ment is also more rapid and more abrupt. 
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INTRODUCTION 9 


food prices alone did not adequately measure changes in the 
total cost of living. What was needed was an estimate of 
the change in the total cost of living, related to local condi- 
tions and to a definite standard of living. 

It had generally been assumed up to this time that the 
creation of an index of the total cost of living, based on 
changes in retail prices of the major component items, 
weighted and combined according to consumption, was a 
task fraught with almost insuperable difficulties because 
of the operations involved. The establishment of a basic 
budget which would properly represent complete require- 
ments and the maintenance of comparable standards from 
period to period? required a choice of typical articles and a 
knowledge of their use by average families which could be 
obtained only through considerable effort in careful investi- 
gation. The selection of retailers who would furnish quota- 
tions, and the enlistment of their co-operation in numbers® 
sufficient to afford a broad enough basis for generalizing, 
implied familiarity with a wide variety of marketing condi- 
tions. The collection of the data and the clerical work 
involved in reaching a single figure were all necessarily 
extremely costly.* 

In 1917, in order to settle the constant disputes in the 
shipbuilding industry, the Shipbuilding Wage Adjustment 
Board of the Emergency Fleet Corporation entered into an 

1 Comparisons of the figures showing changes in food prices and in the total cost 
of living all indicate that food prices rose much more rapidly and to a higher point 


and fell much more rapidly and to a lower point than did the total cost of living. 
See, for example, Tables 3, 6, 7, 

2 A cost of living index series has frequently been’started through collecting retail 
food prices, since these articles are for the most part easily standardized and com- 
parability of standard is readily maintained. Coal, matches and kerosene may be 
added; and then house rents. When clothing’and sundries are reached, however, 
difficulties arise. This is because of the well-nigh limitless choice of samples and 
the fact that choice necessarily rests on individual preference or judgment; and 
because of complications due to changes in styles and changes of season and the 
problems of standardization. The Canadian number has grown in that way. 
The index number computed by the federal statistical office in Germany does not 
yet include sundries. 


3 An index of retail prices is necessarily based on an average of several quotations, 
whereas for an index based on wholesale prices only representative market quota- 
tions are necessary. — 

4 The Massachusetts Commission on the Necessaries of Life reports that in con- 
structing its index of the cost of living over 400,000 mathematical computations 
were made. Massachusetts, Commission on the Necessaries of Life, Report, 
Boston, 1920, p. 112. 
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agreement with the unions involved to readjust wages at 
intervals of not less than six months, if the majority of the 
craft or crafts at a plant requested it, on the basis that there 
had been a “general and material increase in the cost of 
living.”! To determine if there had been such an increase 
and to ascertain its amount, the United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics undertook late in 1917? investigations in 
the principal shipbuilding centers. Expenditures of families 
in 35 communities in 1917 or in 1918 were taken, and through 
prices collected from local merchants the increases in cost 
between 1914, 1915, 1916, 1917, and 1918 were computed. 
No attempt was made to establish desirable standards of 
living, but only to measure changes in the cost of maintaining 
the existing standard on the basis of changing rents and 
retail prices. These estimates for separate localities were 
not combined into an index for the country as a whole, but 
prices in 18 of them later served as the basis, through 
December, 1917, for the Bureau’s present index of the cost 
of living in the United States.® 

In the meanwhile, in June, 1918, the first estimate of 
changes in the cost of living made for the country as a 
whole, based on a complete budget with retail prices weighted 
according to consumption, was constructed by the National 
Industrial Conference Board. This was designed to meet 
the growing demand of industry in general and of the em- 
ployer members of the then functioning National War Labor 
Board in particular for a more exact measure of cost of 
living changes than was afforded by index numbers of whole- 
sale commodity prices or retail food prices. The report 
embodying the result of the Board’s researches* brought 
together all existing material in the United States that would 
make possible a fairly exact measurement of the percentage 
by which the cost of living among workingmen’s families 


1 Monthly Review, U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Washington, March, 1918, 
pp. 74-75. 

* The report on Philadelphia was published in the March, 1918, Monthly Review 
of the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics; the report on New York, in April, 1918. 
Reports on subsequent places appeared in the June number of the Monthly Review 
and in the August, September and October numbers of the Monthly Labor Review. 

3 See pp. 65-67 of this volume. 

4National Industrial Conference Board, Research Report No. 9, “Wartime 
Changes in the Cost of Living,’”’ Boston, August, 1918. 
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had increased between July, 1914 and June, 1918, if they con- 
tinued to maintain the same standard of living. These data 
were fragmentary and scattered, but when supplemented by 
the results of questionnaires relating to the cost of clothing, of 
fuel, and of house rents, they gave a very good general 
estimate of how much more it cost to live in 1918 than in 
1914, at the same standard of living. In November, 1918, 
data were collected more systematically and the National 
Industrial Conference Board began to build up its files of 
retail merchants, real estate brokers and others closely in 
touch withcurrent prices of the goods and services in daily use 
by families of small and moderate means. The co-operation 
of these correspondents in furnishing prices has made possible 
the continuation of the series. In March, 1919, estimates 
were interpolated for the years 1915, 1916 and 1917 for 
which extensive data do not exist, and from then on the 
series has been complete. Two reports were issued in 1918 
and three in 1919. Beginning in January, 1920, prices were 
collected every month on a somewhat more limited basis.1 
Reports were published three timesa year, through July, 1923.? 
Since then monthly statements have been and are now being 
made public. 

The year after the National Industrial Conference Board 
began its series of index numbers of the cost of living, the 
General Court of Massachusetts created a special Com- 
mission on the Necessaries of Life to deal with problems con- 
nected with rising prices. This commission is a research as 
well as an administrative body, in that, among other activi- 
ties, it undertakes to measure changes in the cost of living 
each month. Its report published in February, 1920 con- 
tained a series of index numbers showing the relation of 
prices by months since 1910? to average prices in the year 
1913, which was adopted as the normal or base period. Five 


1See pp. 61, 62, of this volume. 


2 National Industrial Conference Board Research Reports Nos. 9, 14, 17, 19, 25, 
28, 30, 33, 36, 39, 44, 49, 54, 57, 60, 63. 

3 An earlier report on the cost of living in Massachusetts was issued in 1910. 
Massachusetts, Commission on the Cost of Living, Report, Boston, May, 1910. 
The later figures make possible estimates of changes in the cost of living in Massachu- 
setts since 1901. See, for example, National Industrial Conference Board, Research 
Report No. 41, ‘Family Budgets of American Wage Earners,” New York, 1921, 
pp. 65-66. 
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annual reports have been published,! and special memoranda 
are issued each month, so that a complete index series by 
months is available. 

In 1918 and 1919, in order to satisfy the requirements of 
the National War Labor Board for further information on 
the cost of living, the United States Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics made another investigation of the cost of living in the 
United States. This included many of the localities in 
which the cost of living of shipyard workers had previously 
been studied, but was in some ways far more representative 
than the earlier studies. Retail prices were collected in 31 of 
these localities for June and December, 1919, and for June, 
1920;? and in 32 localities for December, 1920, May, September 
and December, 1921, and for March, June, September and 
December of succeeding years. From these, index numbers of 
the cost of living have been computed for each locality sep- 
arately, and they have also formed the basis for the compu- 
tation of an index of the cost of living for the country as a 
whole, with average prices in 1913 as a base. These numbers 
are now computed four times a year and are published 
quarterly in the Monthly Labor Review. 

In addition to these two indexes for the country as a whole 
and one for the important industrial state of Massachusetts, 
a number of local indexes of the cost of living have been 
computed. Of these, the only official one is that compiled 
by the Industrial Commission of Colorado for the city of 
Denver. In Rochester, N. ‘Y., New Bedford, Mass., and 
probably in other cities, the local chamber of commerce 
collects prices and prepares an index each month. In Detroit, 
the Visiting Housekeeper Association, a philanthropic organi- 
zation, each month calculates the cost of maintaining cer- 
tain types of families. In some localities an important 
industrial concern has prepared an index number. All of 
these local numbers are based on changes in retail prices 
of the goods and services entering into an average family 
budget, weighted according to consumption. 

The main reason for the origin and continuation of all of 


1 Massachusetts, Special Commission on the Necessaries of Life, Report, Boston, 
1920; idid., 1921; ibid., 1922; ibid., 1923; ibid., 1924. 
* Washington, D. C., was added in December, 1920. 
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these index numbers of the cost of living has been an agree- 
ment, or at least an existing practice, that wage adjustments 
should be made with price changes. This procedure was for 
the most part generally accepted during the period of rising 
prices up to 1920, although on various occasions in preceding 
years' attempts had been made, sometimes successfully, to 
establish wages on the basis of estimates of the actual cost 
of living based on a family budget. In wage arbitrations 
since 1920 the budget system of wage determination has 
come in for greater consideration and for a time the country 
was flooded with estimates of the minimum cost of living. 
Almost all of these related to the requirements of wage 
earners’ families of various degrees of economic prosperity; 
budgets for families with incomes permitting more than 
a so-called minimum standard were rarely attempted.? An 
interesting recent development of the general interest in 
cost of living and family budgets has been the growing use 
of such data in connection with thrift plans, banking and 
instalment purchasing. This use involves practical methods 
of keeping accounts and budgeting expenditures so as to 
apportion the income in a rational manner; no attempt 1s 
made to estimate what the income should be. 

The definition and measurement of living costs depend 
entirely on the point of view from which the problem is ap- 
proached and on the questions which the evidence collected 
is designed to answer. If merely a rough generalization or 
trend is desired, the data may naturally be much less refined 
and complete than where, for example, wages are to be 
fixed in exact accord with the changes in living costs.’ 


1 See National Industrial Conference Board, Research Report No. 41, op. cit., 
Chapter VII. 


2In addition to the budgets for clerical and professional workers referred to in 
the National Industrial Conference Board Research Report, No. 41, op. cit., p. 3, 
the only significant recent budgets?designed to cover the needs of a family in the 
higher income groups are those prepared in 1921 by the California Civil Service 
Commission, for a clerk’s family and for the family of an executive. California 
State Civil Service Commission, Cost of Living Survey, Report, Sacramento, 1923. 


3 A number of industrial establishments both in this country and abroad have 
agreements with their workmen whereby a movement of a minimum number of 
points up or down in the cost of living scale will result in a compensatory adjust- 
ment of wages. When prices began to fall, an interesting situation arose in some 
plants where, prior to the development of a cost of living index, wages were ad- 
justed with wholesale prices. The price decline in 1920 was so obviously not reflected 
in retail prices that the agreements to reduce wages accordingly could not be carried 
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Moreover, it must be borne in mind that there is a difference, 
also, between expenditures and costs. Expenditures are 
what is paid out, and involve other considerations than the 
price level; costs are a measurement of the price level. To 
measure changes in expenditures 1s to measure to some extent 
changes in the standard of living; to measure changes in 
prices assumes the maintenance of the same standard of 
living.? 

The present volume has been written for the purpose of 
bringing together and interpreting existing information on 
the cost of living, and particularly on changes in the cost of 
living in the United States.? This relates entirely to the 
requirements of workingmen’s families. Although a large 
body of data exists regarding-index numbers and family 
budgets in other countries, these are not treated here; nor 
is there included in this treatise any discussion of the uses to 
which American data have been put. After an analysis of 
the problems involved in determining the actual cost of living 
and the relative cost from time to time or from place to 
place, the discussion proceeds to a description of the principal 
index numbers by means of which changes in the cost of 
living have been measured. These are then compared and 
their differences noted. Finally, there is an estimate of 
changes in the cost of living between July, 1914, and Novem- 
ber, 1924, for the United States as a whole, as measured by 
the index numbers of the National Industrial Conference 
Board. 
out and other adjustments had to be made. The same thing would have happened 
if food prices only had been used, for, since November, 1920, the retail food price 
increase since 1914 has been far below the increase in the total cost of living. 
Estimates of “real wages”’ made on this basis have, of course, since that time shown 
an increase far beyond the true occurrence, just as when food costs had gone up 
higher than the cost of living, “real wages” appeared to be greatly depressed. 
For these reasons estimates of the economic status of wage earners based on “real 
wages” derived from price data other than a total cost of living are subject 
to considerable qualification. See, for example, Paul H. Douglas and Frances 
Lamberson, “The Movement of Real Wages, 1890-1918,” American Economic 
Review, September, 1921, pp. 409 ff.; Paul H. Douglas, “The Movement of Wages 
and the Future of Prices,” Proceedings of the Academy of Political Science, January, 


1925, p. 90; Edward Taylor Bullock, “Did Labor Prosper During the War?” The 
Survey, October 15, 1921, pp. 75-76. 


1 See Chapter I, 


? Family budgets were so completely discussed in Research Report No. 41, of. cit.» 
that only the briefest summary is presented here. 


CHAPTER®1 
MEASURING THE COST OF LIVING 
] | ‘HE problem of measuring the cost of living has two 


aspects—first, the amount that it actually costs to live, 

and second, the extent to which these costs change from 
time to time or differ from place to place. These two prob- 
lems again present several phases. One is whether the cost 
of living shall be measured from the point of view of expendi- 
tures, that is, what individuals or families actually spend 
regardless of the return in material goods or well being, or 
whether it shall be measured by a purely hypothetical con- 
cept of needs and the money cost of supplying them. 


EXPENDITURES AS A MEASURE OF THE Cost oF LiviING 


From the standpoint of the individual or the family the 
sum spent for things which are considered by him or it to be 
necessary for proper existence, that is, the cost of meeting 
the requirements of the standard of living, is thought of as 
the cost of living. This amount is necessarily limited to a 
considerable extent by available income, although income 
is not necessarily a measure of the cost of living. Expen- 
ditures reflect individual tastes and managerial ability, but 
they also reflect periods of prosperity or depression, with 
their effects on wages and prices. On a given income, some 
families may do very well and others of the same size and 
composition may fare badly; some may be so situated as to 
have a decrease or an increase in income completely alter 
their scale of living; others may adjust themselves with 
neither abnormal loss nor ostentatious gain. Again, regard- 
less of individual taste or managerial ability, expenditures 
among certain groups are perforce affected by changes in 
income, and among all groups they are affected by changes 
in the price levels of the goods and services for which expen- 
ditures aremade. Thus, the cost of living, from the point of 

15 
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view of individual or family expenditure, may be measured 
only by knowing how families actually spend their incomes 
and what they get for them.1_ Changes in costs, where this is 
used in the sense of expenditures, reflect together changes in 
incomes, changes in living standards, and changes in prices. 

The study of the cost of living, from the point of view of 
expenditures, is seen to be largely sociological, shedding 
light on the manner in which people live; how they spend 
their incomes; how these expenditures differ among various 
racial, occupational, and economic groups; _the effect of geo- 
graphical location, of business prosperity or depression, and 
of the size and composition of the family.” 


Prices AS A MEASURE OF THE Cost oF LIVING 


The cost of living, from another point of view, may mean 
a balanced combination of average retail prices. In deter- 
mining the combination to be used, consumption by normal 
families in a normal period may be taken as an indication of 
the kind and quantity of articles ordinarily used. Or, for 
families of any given economic or social status, these quanti- 
ties may be arbitrarily assigned on the basis of scientific 
tests of needs at a specified standard, such as calorie food 
requirements, cubic content of housing, and the like.* As 
the basis for measuring changes in the cost of living, average 
or normal standards rather than minimum are used. 

In either case, these goods and services are then priced 
and prices are combined in accordance with the quantities 
determined to be necessary for a balanced consumption. 
The importance of each item in total consumption is a 
“weight” and the cost of living is a “weighted”’ total, mean- 
ing that the cost of each of the numerous goods and services 

1 Of course, both actual expenditures and changes in expenditures are usually 


measured by an average of a number of individuals or families in order to present 
a general picture. © 


* For list and description of the more important American studies of family 
expenditures, see Research Report No. 41, op. cit., Chapters I and II. 


* As will appear later, the theoretical determination of clothing and sundries 
requirements, even at a minimum standard, is as yet practically impossible. Con- 
sumption data are available, however, from which to work out a fairly satisfactory 
pragmatic basis. For requirements at a standard above the minimum, where there 
is more margin for the exercise of preference, selection of samples becomes of neces- 
sity entirely a matter of judgment. 
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entering into the cost of living has been given a value in the 
total cost equal to its importance in the total average or 
representative consumption. Differences in the cost of living 
from the standpoint of the retail price level, from place to 
place and from time to time, may be ascertained by collecting 
retail prices of the goods and services listed in the budget, 
combining them with their consumption weights and com- 
paring the total from one place or from one period to another. 

Studying the cost of living from the point of view of the 
price level is of interest as affording a quite different series 
of comparisons from that afforded by an analysis of expendi- 
tures. The price level study shows the cost of obtaining 
the goods and services required for a balanced consumption 
at any given time or place or among any specified group, and 
usually refers to minimum requirements for any specified 
standard. These costs may be compared from time to time 
in the same place or, if taken on the same basis, at the same 
time, from place to place. 


THE TECHNIQUE OF MEASUREMENT 


Interest in the cost of living within the past ten years has 
depended largely on the necessity for adjusting the price of 
labor, which is wages and salaries, to prices of the things 
which wages and salaries buy. It has been concerned 
primarily with the establishment of the minimum cost of 
living, and with differences in the average cost of maintaining 
any given standard of living, both from time to time and 
from place to place, on the basis of changes in the price level 
and not of expenditures. The technique of measurement has 
developed, therefore, along two lines. The first is designed 
to establish the actual cost of maintaining a specified stan- 
dard of living, usually designated as the minimum; and 
the second, to determine how average costs differ from time 
to time and from place to place. 

The measurement of the actual cost of living has in turn 
been adapted to meet special needs. The first adaptation 
may be said to depend on the wage requirements. For a 
man’s wages, up to the present time in this country, the 
assumption has been that it should cover not only the cost 
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of his own support but that of the support of a family as 
well; for a woman, the standard thus far has been a self- 
dependent woman living apart from a family group, without 
home responsibilities. Both of these standards are coming 
in for more and more question,! but this problem will not be 
discussed in the present report, since it has to do with the uses 
to which the cost of living data are to be put and not to the 
data themselves. 

The second adaptation of methods for measuring the 
actual cost of living relates to the standard of living. One 
type of budget? attempts to determine, for a given group in 
a given place at a given time, the cost of maintaining a 
minimum American standard of living at the local prices of 
goods and services consumed; the other attempts to measure 
a somewhat higher standard of living, regardless of existing 
conditions, on the theory that these existing conditions do 
not meet satisfactory requirements.’ 


Tue AcTuaL Cost or LIviInG 
Family Budgets 


Studies of family expenditures antedate studies of the 
retail price level. This is because the earliest interest in 
budgets was due to the fact that they afforded material for 
studying certain phenomena related to the family life and 
economy of given social groups. Thus in 1901 the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics* studied the income and 
expenditures of 25,440 families of wage workers and small 
salaried employees in 33 states, for the purpose of finding 


1 See, for example, Paul H. Douglas, “Is the Family of Five Typical?” Fournal 
of the American Statistical Association, September, 1924, pp. 314, 328; also, 
principles urged at the first conference of trade union women, called by the 
ae States Government in 1918, Monthly Labor Review, November, 1918, pp. 
190-191. 


* Budgets of the cost of living are a plan for balanced expenditures; the term is 
used loosely to mean any itemized measure of the actual cost of living. 


8 The problems connected with making family budgets and the budgets them- 
selves have been so extensively discussed in the National Industrial Conference 
Board’s Research Report No. 41 as to require only the briefest summary here to 
make the present account complete. Cost of living budgets for wage earning women 
are only touched on, pending further more exhaustive study of the subject. 

4The name of the present United States Bureau of Labor Statistics has been 
changed several times since its organization as the Bureau of Labor in the Depart- 
ment of the Interior in 1885. Its present name, Bureau of Labor Statistics in the 
Department of Labor, will be used consistently throughout this volume. 
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out not only how much it cost them to live but also to 
learn the sources of income and what part of it was laid 
out for each of the various items of expenditures, and 
how each of these varied in different parts of the country, 
with the size of the family.1 Mrs. L. B. More collected 
and analyzed 200 family budgets in New York from 1903 
to 1905 for the purpose of establishing the standard of 
living prevailing in the neighborhood.? R. C. Chapin in 
1907 went a step farther. On the basis of a study of expen- 
ditures of 391 families, he attempted to determine the content 
and cost of a fair standard of living. This was to be used as 
a norm for measuring the adequacy of poor relief. Miss 
Byington attempted by a study of family incomes and 
expenditures in Homestead, Pa., in 1907 and 1908 to picture 
the household life of a representative steel mill center.‘ 
The United States Bureau of Labor Statistics in 1908 sought 
to determine what was a fair standard of living for cotton 
mill operatives according to prevailing customs in northern 
and southern cotton mill communities. The Kensington 
district in Philadelphia was surveyed in 1913 to 1915 to 
establish the prevailing standard and cost of living.® 

Most of the studies mentioned in the preceding para- 
graph contained estimates of the necessary minimum cost 
of living annually for a family of five persons on the basis 
of conditions actually prevailing. The usual method was 
to determine from the expenditures of the families surveyed 
the amount for which a satisfactory standard of living could 


1 United States, Commissioner of Labor, Eighteenth Annual Report, “Cost of 
Living and Retail Prices of Food,’ Washington, 1903. This is the first important 
American study. As pointed out in the National Industrial Conference Board’s 
Research Report No. 41, a number of significant studies of budgets had been made 
abroad prior to this; and in this country, both the state and federal governments 
had compiled data on the cost of living. These all lead up, however, to the monu- 
mental work of the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics in 1901. 

2 Louise Bolard More, “‘Wage Earners’ Budgets,’’ New York, 1907. 

3 Chapin, op. cit. 

4 Margaret F. Byington, “Homestead: The Households of a Mill Town,” New 
York, 1910. 

5 United States, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Report on Condition of Woman 
and Child Wage Earners in the United States, Vol. XVI, “Family Budgets of 
Typical Cotton Mill Workers,” 61st Congress, 2nd Session, "Senate Document No. 
645, Washington, 1911. 

6 Esther Louise Little and William Joseph Henry Cotton, “Budgets of Families 
and Individuals in Kensington, Philadelphia,’’ Lancaster, 1920. 
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be attained. It was but a step from these studies of what 
real families actually have and spend to the construction 
of theoretical budgets designed to show what they should 
have and spend to maintain a satisfactory standard of living.' 
It was not until 1915 that an attempt was made in this 
country to estimate the cost of maintaining a minimum 
standard of living on the basis of a theoretical budget for a 
theoretical family, at local prices.” 

Although the purpose of each of the later cost of living 
surveys made on this theoretical basis was to determine the 
minimum cost of living, procedure soon divided. One group 
of estimates was related to conditions locally prevailing; 
that is, to prices of the goods and services actually consumed 
or available for use by families of the type whose minimum 
cost of living was being fixed;? the other was on the basis 
of a desirable standard, whether or not that standard 
could be maintained locally. Since both were spoken of 
as the minimum cost of living, much confusion resulted.* 

Obviously the first requirement in determining the cost 
of living on the basis of prevailing prices is to determine the 


1 Expenditures by actual families have afforded evidence regarding consumption 
habits. Thus, the kinds and quantities of food consumed in 1901 by 2,567 families 
who are able to furnish detailed records regarding expenditures served until 1921 
as the basis for weighting the retail food prices collected each month by the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics for their index number. A similar survey of 
12,096 white families in 92 towns in 42 states in 1918 and 1919 served as the basis 
for weighting the retail prices collected by the Bureau of Labor Statistics for its 
cost of living index number. (See pp. 70, 71 of this volume.) A study by the Phila- 
delphia Bureau of Municipal Research in 1916-1918 was used as the basis for con- 
structing what was thought to be a fair minimum standard of consumption require- 
ments. Bureau of Municipal Research of Philadelphia, “Workingmen’s Standard 
of Living in Philadelphia,” New York, 1919. 

2 New York City, Board of Estimate and Apportionment, Report on the Cost 
of Living for an Unskilled Laborer’s Family in New York City, submitted by the 
Bureau of Standards to the Committee on Salary and Grades, 1915; ibid., Report 
on the Increased Cost of Living for an Unskilled Laborer’s Family in New York 
City, prepared by the Bureau of Personal Service, 1917. 


8 Report on the Increased Cost of Living, op. cit., National Industrial Con- 
ue Board, Research Reports Nos. 22,24; Special Reports Nos. 7, 8, 13, 16, 
eile 


4 These are described and summarized in Research Report No. 41, op. cit., pp. 
41-49. A few local surveys have since been made on the basis of the standard 
quantity and cost budget of the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics and 
local prices. Few of these have been published. A few wage arbitrations have 
produced new budgets, but for the most part these are based on new prices of a 
familiar list of goods and services. 

5 See, for example, Margaret Loomis Stecker, “Family Budgets and Wages,” 
American Economic Review, September, 1921, pp. 456-457. 
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standard of living, that is, the quality and quantity of the 
goods and services the cost of which are to be measured. 
To obtain a measure of the necessary quantities to be allowed, 
the size and composition of the family must be fixed. On 
the basis of these two considerations, a theoretical budget 
can be constructed, listing the requirements for one week 
or one month or one year, and the prices thereof can then 
be collected. 


The Standard of Living 

In determining the standards to be met, as just noted, 
two different ideals prevail. One aims to picture conditions 
as they are; the other, conditions as it is assumed they should 
be. The first of necessity reflects any existing inadequacies, 
such as improper housing or peculiar dietaries, as well as 
such insufficiencies as are the result of inadequate incomes; 
but it pictures the prevailing price level. The second type 
of budget is hypothetical to the extent that the goods and 
services required for its realization are not locally consumed, 
even though they may be part of the consumption habits of 
some families somewhere.! On the other hand, such inade- 
quacies in prevailing standards of goods and services con- 
sumed as are due to lack of wherewithal to purchase them 
would probably be remedied in time if incomes were adjusted 
so as to make the demand for them effective. 

The possibly non-existent or theoretical local standard 
has been justified as the only means of bettering unsatis- 
factory conditions;? the portrayal of costs as they actually 
exist has been advocated as the only means of picturing 
reality. Asa matter of fact, each standard has its place and 
may be used so long as it is adequately described. It 
should be clearly understood, however, that the first standard 
pictures the minimum retail price level, and that the second 
is purely imaginary, to the extent that its cost is not based 
on local means of meeting the standard specified. The fact 
that some families somewhere are meeting the specifications 
is no argument for their local application. 


1 See, for example, Stecker, op. cit., pp. 454-456, for some of the methods used 
in reaching estimates of the minimum cost of living on this basis. 

2 See, for example, review by William F. Ogburn of Research Report No. 41, 
Op. Cit. , Fournal of the American Statistical Association, June, 1922, pp. 284-286. 
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The Size of the Family 

The actual cost of living depends not only on the standard 
of living depicted, but on the unit to which it applies. For 
a man, this has quite generally been assumed to be a family 
consisting of himself, a wife and three children under fourteen 
years of age. This family of five has been justified on the 
ground that three children are necessary if the race is to 
perpetuate itself and increase. The assumption that such 
a family is typical leads to some manifest absurdities. For 
instance, the three children in these theoretical families are 
all supposed to be under fourteen years of age. If the number 
of census families in 1920? (24,351,676) were multiplied by 
three, the result would be 73,055,028 children under fourteen, 
whereas in fact there were only 33,612,442 under fifteen at 
that time.* Or, if all the children under fifteen were distrib- 
uted among the separate families in the United States, 
each family would average 1.4 children fourteen years of 
age or less, instead of more than twice that number. The 
census family of 4.3 persons in 19204 must, therefore, contain 
at least one person fifteen years of age and over, in addition 
to the parents. Of course, many families are larger than 
five; many working men have no families at all; others have 
families in which there are one or more wage earners beside 
himself.® 

The unit for measuring the cost of living seems never to 
have been questioned, so long as the use of budgets was 
largely academic, or so long as they were the basis for 
adjustments in individual families where allowances for 
differences in needs could be made, or even when used as a 
means of comparing the price level from time to time or 
place to place. When, however, they came to be used as a 
measure of minimum wage rates, it became necessary more 
nearly to approximate reality, and apparently the family of 

1 See, for example, Ogburn, op. cit. 


? The census definition of family is a group of persons, whether related by blood 
or not, who live together as one household, usually sharing the same table. United 
States, Bureau of the Census, Fourteenth Census of the United States, 1920, 
Washington, 1922, Vol. II, p. 1265. 


8 [bid., p. 154. 4 Ibid., p. 1266. 


_, > Research Report No. 41, op. cit., pp. 53-59; see Paul H. Douglas, “Is the Fam- 
nee F ae pet anll Journal of the American Statistical Association, September, 
» p. 314. 
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five as a unit is by way of being abandoned in the near 
future.! 


The Cost of Living of Single Women 


Cost of living budgets for single wage earning women, like 
cost of living budgets for workingmen’s families, developed 
first as a matter of general sociological interest.2 The grow- 
ing interest in minimum wage legislation in this country in 
the first decade of the century produced a further series of 
reports on living conditions of women workers.? A few 
states attempted to collect itemized accounts of expenditures 
as a basis for setting minimum wage rates, but for many 
reasons these were not entirely satisfactory, and this method 
was for the most part abandoned in favor of a theoretical 
quantity budget, adapted to different occupations and local 
prices. 

The standard uniformly followed by all the states was 
based on the needs of a self-dependent woman living apart 
from a family group, without assistance and without depen- 
dents.* The adoption of this standard has sometimes been 


1 See, for example, Paul H. Douglas, “Wages Regulation and Children’s Main- 
tenance in Australia,” Quarterly Fournal of Economics, August, 1923, pp. 643-686; 
ibid., “Family Allowances and Clearing Funds in France,” Quarterly Journal of 
Economics, February, 1924, pp. 250-293. 

2 Massachusetts, Bureau of Statistics of Labor, Fifteenth Annual Report, ° ‘The 
Working Girls of Boston,” Boston, 1884; Louise Marion Bosworth, “The Living 
Wage of Women Workers,” New York, 1911; Report on the Condition of Women 
and Child Wage Earners, op. cit., Vol. V3 “Wage Earning Women in Stores and 
Factories,’ Washington, 1910. 

3 A few of these may be noted as follows: Massachusetts, Commission on Mini- 
mum Wage Boards, Report, Boston, January, 1912; Oregon, Consumer’s League, 
Report of the Social Survey Committee on the Wages, Hours and Conditions of 
Work and Cost and Standard of Living of Women Wage Earners in Oregon, with 
Special Reference to Portland, Portland, 1913; Connecticut, Bureau of Labor, 
“The Conditions of Wage Earning Women and Girls,” Hartford, 1914; Washing- 
ton, Industrial Welfare Commission, Report on the Wages, Conditions of Work 
and Cost of Living of Women Wage Earners in Washington, Olympia, 1914; Cali- 
fornia, Industrial Welfare Commission, First Biennial Report, 1913-1914, ’Sacra- 
mento, 1915; Ohio, Industrial Commission, ‘ “Cost of Living of Working Women in 
Ohio,” Columbus, 1915; Michigan, State Commission of Inquiry, Report into Wages 
and the Conditions of Labor for Women and to the Advisability of Establishing a 
Minimum Wage, Lansing, 1915; New York, Factory Investigating Commission, 
Reports, especially the Fourth, Albany, 1915, Vols. I and IV; Wisconsin, Indus- 
trial Commission, “ Cost of Living of Wage Earning Women in Wisconsin,” Madi- 
son, May 1, 1916. 

4 The Matachvertts Commission on Minimum Wage Boards is the only one 
that submitted an estimate of the cost of living for a woman living at home as 
a part of a family group. 
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criticized on the ground that the bulk of American wage 
earning women are not living in this manner but as integral 
parts of family groups, where their cost of support is lower 
than for a woman living independently.! Its use has been 
retained because it is the simplest measure of the cost of 
living for a single woman, and because many persons believe 
that the cost of the complete support of such a woman at 
home is little if any less than it would be if she were living 
independently. 


Wage Implications 

The significance of estimates of the actual cost of living 
based on conditions contrary to fact, both as regards the 
prevailing standard of living and as regards the unit of meas- 
urement, appears, of course, chiefly when related to wages. 
This problem will not be discussed here,? beyond pointing 
out that the assumption that every adult male wage earner’s 
cost of living requires support for four dependents, and that 
every female wage earner needs enough to support her cost of 
living apart from a family group would result in a total an- 
nual wage bill in excess of the national income when allow- 
ances are made for taxes and capital improvements. If the 
principle of equal pay for equal work were recognized, based 
on the wages of a man, the deficit would be still greater. In 
the meantime, men with larger families would be inade- 
quately provided for, and women with dependents would 
find their single standard wage insufficient to care for these. 

Recognition of the shortcomings of these standards has 
resulted in new proposals for measuring the cost of living. 
One of these is that the unit shall be a man and woman, 
whose needs would be covered by a basic wage;* another is 
that the standard should be a single man’s needs with enough 
in addition to permit saving for marriage. Both of these 
include provision for increasing allowances for increased 

See, for example, Arkansas, Bureau of Labor and Statistics, Third Biennial 
Report, 1915-1916, Little Rock, 1917, pp. 15-16; Massachusetts, Department of 


Labor and Industries, Division of Minimum Wage, Men’s Furnishings Occupation 
Decree (Revised) No. 23, 1922, p. 2. 


. ? For criticism of certain uses of family budgets see Stecker, op. cit. 
* Australia, Royal Commission on the Basic Wage, Report, Melbourne, 1920. 
* Douglas, “Is the Family of Five Typical?” op. cit. 
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family responsibilities. Most of the plans call for meeting 
these extra needs through a tax on industry in proportion 
to the total number of employees, this tax to be de- 
posited in a common fund, from which allowances would 
be made for dependency. If women also were included in 
this plan, and of course there is no reason why they should 
not be, differences in their cost of living based on their 
responsibilities would also be taken care of. While as yet 
this proposal is pure theory in the United States, it has found 
wide acceptance in a number of other countries, where the 
family wage system or the custom of family allowances is 
well established. 


InpDEx NuMBERS OF CHANGES IN THE Cost oF LIVING 


The quantitative comparison of conditions at one time or 
place or under one set of circumstances with the same condi- 
tions at another time, place, or set of circumstances is usually 
expressed in a series of index numbers. An index number is 
computed by adopting certain conditions as a base and 
expressing other conditions as percentages of this base. A 
series of price or cost index numbers over a period of time is 
prepared by expressing the price of the same items on suc- 
cessive dates as percentages of the price on the base date. 
A series relating prices or cost in different places at the same 
time is computed by adopting one place or group of places as 
the base and expressing conditions in other places as percent- 
ages of that base. In the same way other types of index num- 
bers may be constructed, the principal stipulation being that 
the things compared shall, in fact, be comparable. The more 
extensive or inclusive and the more representative or normal 
the base is, the more likely it is that peculiar conditions will 
be minimized. Thus an average of several years or of several 
months is better than one year or one month; an average 
of all the localities to be compared is better than any single 
one.” | 

? Mary T. Waggerman, “Expansion of Family Wage System in France and 
Belgium,” Monthly Labor Review, October, 1923, pp. 777- 793; ibid., “Family 
Wage System in Germany and Certain European Countries,” Monthly Labor 


Review, January, 1924, pp. 20-29; “Wages and Allowance for Worker’s Depen- 
dents,” International Labour Review, September, 1924, pp. 470-485. 


2 Unless, of course, one place is the center of interest. 
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Among the cost of living index numbers, the time series 
is the only one that has been regularly maintained, although 
obviously the place series could be computed, so far as 
mathematical calculations are concerned, if the data were 
available. For both series the important considerations are 
(1) the possession of a sufficient knowledge of the standard 
of living and consumption, so that each price may be given 
its proper importance or weight in relation to the whole; 
(2) since the entire budget usually cannot be priced, securing 
prices of a sufficient part of the budget to represent the total 
adequately; and (3) the maintenance of the same standards 
in comparisons from time to time or place to place. 


Time Series 

In constructing a time series of cost of living index num- 
bers it is necessary: (1) that the base period shall represent 
average or normal conditions; (2) that there be such a 
knowledge of consumption by the particular families repre- 
sented in the base period as to permit a combination of price 
changes that will give proper weight to the relative impor- 
tance of each; (3) that if comparative costs are not measured 
by an absolutely complete budget, the sample be sufficiently 
large and well chosen as properly to represent the whole; 
(4) that prices be collected in shops in which the type of 
family whose cost of living is being measured trade; and 
(5) that the same standards shall be consistently maintained 
throughout the period the series covers. 

The working out of these principles is illustrated in the 
index numbers described in Chapters II, III and IV of this 
volume, and comparison of results by different methods is 
made in Chapter V. Of course, the larger the sample and 
the more frequently prices are collected, the greater the 
value of the series. Such series at best are expensive to con- 
struct, however, and the choice often lies between a method 
which permits an intensive study of a small sample at long 
intervals and a more extensive study of a larger sample at 
more frequent intervals. In any event, the results attained 
can not be precise and, although in the existing series the 
index numbers and weightings are frequently carried out 
to the decimal point, this gives a semblance of accuracy that 
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is not warranted by the basic data and is justified only by 
the desire to measure every little change in the trend. 


Place Series 


Place series index numbers of the cost of living involve 
the same considerations as time series in that it is necessary 
to be certain that only comparable items are being compared 
and that this standard is consistently maintained. Obviously 
this requires a comparison for the same type of family, of 
the same economic and social status, at the same period of 
time. Comparisons of estimates of expenditures or costs in 
different places, made by different investigators at different 
times are, therefore, well-nigh impossible, especially within 
the past decade of rapidly changing price levels. 

The United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, however, 
in 1918 and 1919 surveyed 92 localities, at approximately 
the same time, by common methods. Expenditures by 
families of wage earners and low or medium salaried workers 
for a year were taken; the period covered ranged from the 
year ending July 31, 1918, to the year ending February 28, 
1919; 75% of the data covered practically the year 1918. 
In 31 of these cities prices have been collected regularly 
since the time of the original survey. 

For all practical purposes, the data available regarding 
the cost of living in these cities was comparable when col- 
lected,! inasmuch as the schedules of inquiry used were 
identical and the standards specified for the families to be 
scheduled were the same.? They may be made comparable 
for certain subsequent dates by adding or subtracting the 
known percentages of changes in the price level in each city 
within specified periods since, thereby obtaining figures com- 
parable with the original cost of living data. Such a compari- 
son, when reduced to index numbers, using the average cost 
in the country as a whole as 100, reflects the relative cost 
of living in different places according to conditions as they 
actually were in 1918 and as they have shifted with changing 


1 Although the investigations were made at slightly different times in 1918 and 
1919, the Bureau of Labor Statistics assumes all original costs to have been as of 
December, 1918. 


2 See pp. 68-69 of this volume. 
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prices since that time. The method and the results are 
shown in Table 2. 

This method has certain limitations. The base from 
which changes are calculated for the separate cities is expen- 
ditures within a twelve-month period of slightly different 
months; the expenditure base for the country as a whole is 
an average of 92 cities, while changes in the price level are 
calculated as the average for 32 cities. As an index of the 
relative cost of living in these separate places, compared 
with a common unit, the error is not so great as to cause 
any serious discrepancy regarding their respective standings. 
At least, it is sufficiently accurate to answer the question 
frequently asked regarding the-relative cost of living in one 
place as compared with that in another. 

What has been done in Table 2 for the budget as a whole on 
certain dates may also be done for eachof the major items and 
for other dates. Relative expenditures necessary for housing, 
for example, which is largely a local matter and one of exceed- 
ing importance to the average person of small or moderate 
means, may thus be shown. The accommodations available 
will differ, of course, from city to city, but in each instance 
those most usually occupied by the wage-earning population 
will be covered, thus giving a fairly adequate picture of rela- 
tive rents from place to place. The other dates for which 
calculations may be made are found with the necessary data 
in the appendix to this report. 


Purchasing Value of the Dollar 

The purchasing value of the dollar is the reciprocal of an 
index number of prices. That is to say, if goods which cost 
one dollar in the base period, for example, July, 1914, cost 
$2.045 six years later, one dollar on the latter date would 
purchase goods worth only 48.9 cents, judged by the earlier 
purchasing power. In other words, one dollar in July, 1920, 
was only 48.9% of the dollar in July, 1914. The complete 
series of figures showing relative costs and relative purchasing 
values based on National Industrial Conference Board index 
numbers of the cost of living are shown in Table 24 of this 
volume and clearly indicate the method. 
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Taste 2: Comparative Cost or Livinc In CERTAIN 
CITIES IN THE UNITED STATES, ON SPECIFIED DaTEs* 


(Cost of Living in the United States= 100) 


December, 1918 June, 1920 December, 1924 
Index pag > a Index |Percent- Index 
Newel a Hoe age De- phere 
Cost of ers aes Cost of ers crease Cost of ers 
Living |(United Decem-| Living (United | From Living (United 
tates Bar States une, tates 
=100)| 401% =100) | 1920 = 100) 


Atlanta..... $1,367.09] 95.3 | 22.6 | $1,676.05] 94.2 | 21.7 | $1,312.35] 92.5 
Baltimore...} 1,260.86] 87.9 | 16.0 | 1,462.60] 82.2 | 18.4 | 1,193.48] 84.1 
Birmingham] 1,576.00] 109.9 | 21.3 | 1,911.69] 107.4 | 17.7 | 1,573.32 | 110.9 


Boston ..... 1,438.13 | 100.3 | 23.5 | 1,776.09) 99.8 | 20.6 | 1,410.22] 99.4 
Buffalo..... 1,460.00] 101.8 | 22.4 | 1,787.04] 100.4 | 19.7 | 1,434.99 | 101.1 
Chicago....| 1,461.42] 101.9 | 24.6 | 1,820.93] 102.3 | 18.3 | 1,487.70} 104.9 


Cincinnati. .| 1,168.82] 81.4] 25.4 | 1,465.70} 82.3] 20.1 | 1,171.09] 82.5 
Cleveland...} 1,532.82] 106.9 | 28.5 | 1,969.67) 110.7 | 19.2 | 1,591.49) 112.2 . 


Denver..... 1,334.62| 93.0] 24.5 | 1,661.60] 93.3] 20.0 | 1,329.28] 93.7 
Detroit... ... 1,520.74| 106.0 | 32.6 | 2,016.50] 113.3 | 22.8 | 1,556.74 | 109.7 | 
Houston....| 1,450.64] 101.1] 20.8 | 1,752.37) 98.4] 19.7 | 1,407.15] 99.2 


Indianapolis.| 1,308.66] 91.2 | 26.1 | 1,650.22} 92.7 | 19.2 | 1,333.38] 94.0 
Jacksonville | 1,555.56] 108.4 | 26.2 | 1,963.12] 110.3 | 21.3 | 1,544.98 | 108.9 
Kansas City, 

MO nee 1,387.95| 96.8] 26.3 | 1,752.98] 98.4} 23.6 | 1,339.28) 94.4 
Los Angeles.| 1,320.82] 92.1 | 27.7 | 1,686.69} 94.8] 13.0 | 1,467.42 | 103.4 


Memphis. ..| 1,529.76| 106.7 | 23.8 | 1,893.84] 106.4 | 17.8 | 1,556.74 | 109.7 
Minneapolis | 1,349.98| 94.1| 23.8 | 1,671.28] 93.9] 18.2 | 1,367.11] 96.4 
Mobile... .. 1,446.24| 100.8 | 20.8 | 1,747.06] 98.1| 20.8 | 1,383.67| 97.5 
New Orleans| 1,291.44| 90.0] 20.4 | 1,554.89] 87.4] 15.0 | 1,321.66] 93.2 
New York..| 1,525.72| 106.4 | 23.6 | 1,885.79] 105.9 | 19.5 | 1,518.06] 107.0 


Norfolk..... 1,684.92] 117.4 | 23.0 | 2,072.45] 116.4 | 22.5 | 1,606.15 | 113.2 
Philadelphia} 1,469.40| 102.4 | 22.8 | 1,804.42] 101.4] 17.5 | 1,488.65 | 104.9 
Pittsburgh. .| 1,417.10| 98.8 | 24.4 | 1,762.87| 99.0] 16.2 | 1,477.29] 104.1 


Portland, 

Werner 1,412.84] 98.4] 20.6 | 1,703.89] 95.7] 20.0 | 1,363.11) 96.1 
Poreland. 

Ore 25... 1,524.45 | 106.3 | 22.0 | 1,859.83] 104.4 | 22.3 | 1,445.09 | 101.9 


Richmond...] 1,357.38] 94.6 | 22.0 | 1,656.00] 93.0} 19.0 | 1,341.36} 94.5 
St. Louis....| 1,348.48] 94.0] 27.6 | 1,720.66] 96.7 | 18.9 | 1,395.46| 98.4 
San Fran- 

cisco and 

Oakland. .| 1,447.73] 100.9 | 24.2 | 1,798.08} 101.0 | 18.3 | 1,469.03 | 103.5 
Savannah...| 1,466.96] 102.3 | 19.7 | 1,755.95] 98.6] 25.4 | 1,309.94] 92.3 
Scranton....| 1,344.99] 93.8 | 24.3 | 1,671.82] 93.9] 17.0 | 1,387.61] 97.8 


Deaction. 5 = - 1,546.37 | 107.8 | 23.9 | 1,915.95] 107.6 | 20.3 | 1,527.01 | 107.6 
United States] $1,434.37 | 100.0 | 24.1 | $1,780.05] 100.0 | 20.3 | $1,418.70 | 100.0 


® This table is constructed from data collected by the United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics and reprinted in Research Report No. 41, op. cit., and the appendix 
to this report. 
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SUMMARY 


Although measurement of the cost of living first developed 
from a more or less academic interest in sociological and 
economic problems, and although the first investigations 
were conducted almost entirely from this standpoint, these 
data were eventually applied to questions of a practical 
nature. Thus, the adequacy of poor relief, the relative 
necessity for a tariff to protect the standard of living in 
different countries, and the sufficiency of wages have all 
been measured against required outlay for the maintenance 
of a minimum standard of living. 

Starting with investigations of how families and individuals 
actually were spending their incomes, budgets were later 
constructed to indicate the cost of maintaining a proper 
standard. This involved a determination of typical family 
units and of the standards of living. Two standards have 
been generally recognized: the so-called American minimum, 
measuring the actual cost of maintaining a fair standard of 
living according to conditions prevailing in any given locality; 
the other, the so-called standard of health and decency, 
which is one not yet generally found among unskilled laborers’ 
families, but which is the goal toward which they are striving. 

The actual cost of maintaining any standard of living de- 
pends on how many persons it is designed to provide for. 
The units used up to the present time in this country have 
recently come in for an increasing degree of challenge and it 
is likely that in the near future adjustments will be made so 
as to bring the theoretical unit both for men and for women 
more nearly into harmony with actual conditions. 

Nothing is more generally recognized than that the cost 
of living is a very specific problem, dependent not only on the 
standard of living, the size of the family, personal require- 
ments of occupation and taste, but also on climate and geo- 
graphical location with relation to transportation of necessi- 
ties or nearness to supply. For this reason, the only absolute 
measure of the cost of living is that which is worked out 
for each particular family. In generalizing, the greater the 
area covered or variety of types included, the less faithful 
is the picture painted. Thus, those estimates of the actual 
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cost of living are likely to be most exact which are related 
to a specified standard of living for a given group, as mine 
workers, street railway employees, cotton mill operatives, in 
a definite locality in a specified period of time. Those are 
most misleading which generalize about heterogeneous groups 
in a wide area, or which assume that standards or costs 
prevailing at one time and place are equally applicable at 
another time and place. There is no such thing as the cost 
of living or the minimum cost of living for any but the most 
homogeneous groups, in a limited area, within a specified 
period. A general index of changes in the cost of living is 
more nearly typical of specific localities, but adjustments to 
take account of local differences are frequently required. 

For measuring differences in the cost of living, either from 
time to time or from place to place, any standard of living 
and size of unit may be used, so long as they are clearly 
defined and retained. For the reason that the cost of board 
and lodging does not change synchronously with changes in 
the cost of foodstuffs and house rents, changes in the 
cost of living of women living thus independently of a 
family group are not necessarily measured by changes in the 
cost of living based on the needs of a family, except as they 
themselves are a part of a family group. 


CHAPTER II 


INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING, BY 
THE NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
BOARD 


HE oldest continuous index number of the cost of 
living for the United States as a whole is that of the 
National Industrial Conference Board. The origin 

of this number was an estimate made in June, 1918, of the 
increases in the cost of living within the war period, beginning 
in July, 1914. Originally, interest in measuring changes in 
the cost of living centered in changes within a selected period 
of time rather than in changes from what might have been 
considered normal conditions; hence the adoption of a single 
month, that of the beginning of the war, rather than an 
average of several months or years.1_ The same requirements 
conditioned the next estimate of changes in the cost of living, 
and the base period was kept at July, 1914. While theoreti- 
cally a single month used in this way affords a less desirable 
base period than an average of a greater variety of conditions 
over a longer period, the use of this particular month throws 
no great irregularity into the series, owing to the fact that 
the increase between the immediately preceding pre-war 
year, 1913, and July, 1914 was probably not more than 1%.? 
The retail food price index number of the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, based on average prices in 1913, 
is used in the National Industrial Conference Board series 
as a measure of changes in food prices, without conversion 


to the July, 1914, base. The base period of the Board’s 


1 Jt is of interest to note that the first estimate of the United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics was made on the same basis. It was later changed to a year’s aver- 
age. See Chapter III. 

? This estimate is based almost entirely on the increase in food prices. See 
Monthly Labor Review, November, 1919, pp. 192-193. The Massachusetts Com- 
mission on the Necessaries of Life estimated an increase in Massachusetts of 2.1% 


in this period, including increase in the cost of food, clothing and shelter. Report, 
1920, op. cit., pp. 20, 118. 
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series is, therefore, somewhat broader than is apparent on 
the surface. 

With July, 1914 as the base period, a number was com- 
puted in June and November, 1918, and in March, July and 
November, 1919. In 1920 and in the years following, num- 
bers have been constructed each month. This series, together 
with interpolations for July, 1915 , July, 1916, and July, 1917, 
for which dates little exact alormeeinn is available) constitute 
a continuing measure of changes in the cost of maintaining 
substantially the pre-war standard of living! for families of 
small and moderate means. It is based on retail prices of 
goods and services representative of a complete family 
budget, combined in such a way as to give proper weight to 
each item in proportion to the expenditures therefor by 
wage earners’ families before the war. The figures collected 
for months other than March, July and November of each 
year are on a somewhat more limited basis, as regards both 
localities covered and number of reports, than are those 
for the above mentioned dates. For this reason they will be 
discussed separately in the present volume. The series based 
on the more comprehensive surveys is given in Table 3 for 
all dates for which numbers are available. Chart 1 shows 
the same results in graphic form. The method of collecting 
and combining prices of the articles entering into the major 
items food, shelter, clothing, fuel and light and sundries, and 
of the major items themselves to obtain the change in 
the total cost of living, is described in the pages which 
follow. The detailed results are presented and analyzed in 
Chapter VI. 

At the time of the Board’s first estimate of the increase 
in the cost of living, great speed was necessary and there 
were no models to follow, either as to basic standards or 
methods of collecting and working out the data. For a 
number of years thereafter much attention was paid to 
studies of fundamental problems which at first were touched 
but lightly. Consequently, while in some instances esti- 
mates necessarily were used at first, later procedure pro- 

1It is recognized, of course, that customs and goods available for consumption 
change, but so far as possible every contingency here is protected. 


o 
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Taste 3: InpeEx NumsBers OF THE Cost oF LIVING IN 
AVERAGE AMERICAN COMMUNITIES ON SPECIFIED DATES, 
Jury, 1914 ro Novemser, 1924, IncLusive, By SEPA- 
RATE BupGET ITEMs 


(July, 1914= 100) 
(National Industrial Conference Board) 


All Fuel and 


Date Teere Food Shelter Clothing Light Sundries 
ily 10140 es, 100.0 | 100 | 100 100 100 100 
uly eet OL Seems ee 100.5 100 100 103 102 100 
Rul: (OMOueia Ahead 108.7 | 111 | 101.5 | 120 | 104 | 104 
nlite ee 131.3 | 146 | 105 43 | 126 | 117 
June; 1913) 4s. eee 152-2 162 115 177 135 150 
November, 1918....... 165.0 183 120 193 140 155 
Marchi1919 eee ee 160.5 175 122 181 142 155 
Juily e100 Oe tras cece 172.2 190 128 200 142 163 
November, 1919....... 182.2 192 138 235 148 175 
Marchiot920 pec aes 194.8 200 149 277 149 183 
July, 192055" -oc. 0.0 204.5 | 219 | 158 266 | 166 | 185 
November, 1920....... 193.1 193 166 228 200 192 
IMarchtsO2imee saris 168.7 156 171 174 187 185 
Tal O OU oes: 163.1 | 148 | 169 164 | 179 | 185 
November, 1921....... 163.0 152 169 161 179 178 
March, 19227 je. 3.1: 154.7 139 165 154 174 174 
Waly, 1922.2. > sc oe 155.6 | 142 | 165 154 174 172 
November, 1922....... 158.4 145 167 160 186 171 
March, 19232) seen... 159.2 142 170 168 186 173 
July (025t wre. 161.9 | $47 1475 170 | 176 | 473 
November, 1923....... 165.3 151 180 174 176 174 
March, 19245... 0. es 162.9 144 185 174 172 174 
July.1024 ee ee 161.7 143 186 7d 166 173 
November, 1924.,..... 165.2 150 184 173 168 175 


duced more exactly measured results. Where necessary, 
corrections of earlier estimates were made and noted; but 
for the most part, the number in later years is merely a 
refinement or standardization of earlier procedure. 


Basic BupDGET 


In order to determine how much the cost of living has 
increased within a given period, something must be known 
regarding the cost of living at the starting point. This may 
mean the establishment of a complete budget with all goods 
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and services itemized so that a comparison of the aggregate 
cost on one date with the aggregate cost on another date on a 
percentage basis shows the change in the price level;! or, 
as is more usually the case, goods and services representative 
of the complete budget may be selected and priced. A com- 
parison of changes in the cost of these, weighted so as to 
represent their importance in the total consumption of which 
they are a sample, shows the change in the price level. The 
latter method is used by the National Industrial Conference 
Board. 

Since changes in the cost of living were to be computed 
with prices in July, 1914 as a base, it was thought that the 
standard of living prevailing at that time should likewise 
serve as the standard by which to measure the subsequent 
price level. There were, however, no comprehensive data 
at hand to show the average or prevailing cost of living 
among wage earners in the United States in 1914, or how 
wage earning families were distributing their expenditures 
among the various goods and services making up the total 
cost of living. As a substitute for these exact figures, an 
estimate was made, on the basis of existing data, of the 
proportions which would represent a fair allocation of out- 
lay by families of small and moderate means.’ 

The most important budget used was that of the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics for the country as a whole 
in 1901;3 another pre-war budget was one of Chapin’s in 
New York in 1907.4 To offset these, if any modification were 
needed to bring them more nearly in line with conditions in 
1914, budgets collected in 1915 and 1917 were combined with 
them.® The result, although largely weighted by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics budget of 1901, because it covered the 


1 This method is used by the Visiting Housekeeper Association of Detroit. 

2 It will be remembered that information regarding either the quantities consumed 
or the money outlay for each separate item is necessary to weight prices of the 
numerous goods and services making up the total cost of living. 

3 Eighteenth Annual Report of the Commissioner of Labor, op. cit., p. 101. 

4 Chapin, op. cit., p. 70. 

5U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Monthly Review, March, 1918, p. 112; 
ibid., April, 1918, p. 152; United States Railroad Administration, Report of the 
Railroad Wage Commission to the Director General of Railroads, Washington, 
1918, pp. 87, 91; Dallas Wage Commission, Report of the Survey Committee, 
Dallas, 1917, p. 5. 
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largest number of families, was sufficiently different from it 
to reflect changes in the intervening years and very fairly 
depicts the relative importance attached to the different 
major items in the cost of living by average wage earning 
families in July, 1914. While no total expenditure require- 
ments are expressed or implied in this distribution, it serves 
a convenient purpose if it be assumed that $1,000 annually 
was divided as follows: food, $431; shelter, $177; clothing, 
$132; fuel and light, $56; sundries, $204. The budget 
distributions used, the number of families represented and 
the methods of combining them to obtain the weightings 
adopted as representative of July, 1914 are shown in Table 4. 


TasBLe 4: PrERcENTAGE DiIsTRIBUTION OF EXPENDITURES 
FOR THE PRINCIPAL ITEMS IN THE ANNUAL BUDGETS 
oF WacE EARNERS’ FAMILIES 


Authority, date, locality covered, Food Shelter | Clothing Fuel and| Sundries | . All 
number of families light t 


United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics 
1901: United States, 
11,156 families...... 43.13 | 18.12 | 12.95 | 5.69 | 20.11 | 100.00 
1917: New York City, 
608 families...... 45.01 | 12.91 | 14.84 | 4.61 | 22.63 | 100.00 
1917: Philadelphia, : 
512 families...... 43.31 | 12.04 | 15.97 | 4.95 | 23.74 | 100.00 
United States Railroad Wage 
Commission 
1915: United States, 
265 families...... 38.0 | 20.0 15.0 6.0 21.0 | 100.00 
Dallas Wage Commission 
1917: Dallas, Tex., 
50 families...... 45.01 | 14.51 | 12.57 | 9.119 | 18.80 | 100.00 
Robert C. Chapin 
1907: New York City, 
31 families with in- 
comes $1,000 to $1,099) 44.7 18.1 15.5 4,5 17.2 | 100.00 
Average, weighted according 
to number of families...... 43.13 | 17.65 | 13.21 | 5.63» | 20.38 | 100.00 


* Includes expenditures for ice, telephone, water and laundry, as well as for fuel 
and light. 


> Includes Dallas, Tex. Excluding Dallas, the average proportion of the total 
expenditure for fuel and light is 5.61%. 


Having determined a representative apportionment of the 
aggregate cost of living among its component parts in 1914, 
but not knowing, through the collection and analysis of 
consumption data, the complete details of the goods and 
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services included, nor finding it practicable to collect, as 
often as would be desirable, prices of all the goods and 
services entering into a complete budget, it next became 
necessary to select a number of articles which adequately 
represent each item and to determine how these, in turn, 
should be weighted to represent the major group itself. 


Shelter 


The determination of housing requirements was based on 
careful study of prevailing standards and existing housing 
accommodations, and also of more general considerations, 
such as the demands of health, safety and sanitation. While, 
at first, inquiries related only to “housing such as is usually 
occupied by wage earners,” by 1920 more definite specifi- 
cations were made. It had been determined, for example, 
that health and comfort required four or five rooms for an 
average family; that, except under unusual circumstances,} 
modern dwellings for working men are built with bath 
rooms; that, except in a few large cities, none of them are 
heated. The standard adopted in 1920 and used ever since 
is, therefore, “‘a house or unheated apartment of four or 
five rooms with bath, such as are usually occupied by wage 
earners.” Further than that, no specifications are made. 
In some places the rents secured are for cottages, in others, 
semi-detached houses; in others, two-family houses, flats or 
tenements. In each instance the character of the housing 
listed is that usually occupied by the families of working 
men. In large cities, several types of dwelling may be repre- 
sented. The only common standard beyond the number of 
rooms and sanitary requirements is that they be the cus- 
tomary dwelling of wage earners in that locality. 


Clothing 

This item in the family budget is one of the most difficult 
to standardize, because of well-nigh unmeasurable differences 
in tastes and in the requirements of social, economic and 
climatic conditions. When the Board’s first survey was 
made in June, 1918, a number of lists of clothing require- 


1Such as cottages in the southern cotton mill towns, for example; some of 
these are now being built with modern bath rooms. 
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ments at a minimum standard were available,! but none of 
these was adequate to measure the needs of average or 
normal wage earners’ families. The necessity for speed at 
that time precluded an extensive survey of the field, but 25 
articles of yard goods? and wearing apparel were chosen 
arbitrarily to represent different types of requirements. 

These alone were not enough, however, to show clothing 
costs, since they meant little without data regarding relative 
consumption. Hence, clothing budgets also were constructed 
as a means of weighting price increases. These budgets 
showed what might be regarded as the clothing bought in 
one year, rather than as the clothing available in one year, 
since ordinarily a person’s wardrobe will include a number 
of articles carried over from one season to another. The 
quantity allowances for the different articles and their basic 
prices were fixed after careful study of all the data available, 
and the final figures were those revised and agreed to by a 
number of wage earners and their families. At first, two 
sets of clothing budgets were made up, one of a somewhat 
better grade than the other, which required a smaller outlay 
in 1914. In November, 1918, these cheaper budgets were 
discarded, although in measuring the increase in clothing 
prices they had a certain influence for some time, due to the 
fact that the lower price goods apparently had increased in 
cost more than those of somewhat better grade. 

In November, 1918, four other items were added to the 
original 25, and these have been retained ever since as the 
measuring unit of clothing price changes. No articles of 
children’s clothing are priced. In 1918, a number of experi- 
ments were made with data collected regarding children’s 
clothing, from which it was clear that boys’ clothing prices 
changed in practically the same ratio as did the cost of 
clothing for a man, while the cost of girls’ and little children’s 
changed about as a woman’s; the two combined were so 


1 More, op. cit., pp. 235 ff; Chapin, op. cit., pp. 165-166; Kennedy, op. cit., p. 78; 
State of New York, Factory Investigating Commission, Fourth Report, Albany, 
1915, Volume IV, pp. 1519-1530; 1660-1665; Report on the Increased Cost of 
Living for an Unskilled Laborer’s Family, of. cit., pp. 20-21; Report of the Dallas 
Wage Commission, op. cit., pp. 15-16; “Family Budgets of Typical Cotton Mill 
Workers,” op. cit., pp. 145-146; 239-240, 


* Prices of yard goods are not used in making up the final clothing budgets. 
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nearly similar to the results attained when men’s and 
women’s only were used as to make the collection and tabu- 
lation of data regarding children’s clothing appear unneces- 
sary. 

The standard of goods included in the clothing budget is 
indicated by its 1914 selling price. These were representative 
quotations for a fair grade of popular selling merchandise. 
With one exception they have no trade name and definition 
of comparability has been maintained through continuing 
comparability of prices. Where substitutions have had to 
be made to take care of changes in merchandise available, 
they have been determined on the basis of price, use and 
comparability of demand. The items included and their 
1914 prices are shown below. 


Wool Yard Goods 1914 Price Coats 1914 Price 
Eee ey, Uae Eee pa $1.00 Menis® ®t sceisencent: $10.00 
Poplin ecm ates 1.50 Women’s <sievenermicnte ory 10.00 
Broadcloth: 3. vce< snack 2.00 
Cotton Yard Goods Shirts and Blouses 
Percaleneo cn. pana. east 0714 Men’s work shirts........ .50 
AStrohami pesca keno cirie 10 Men’s work shirts........ 1.00 
Longo, 6% a nn cwiscvet 12% Men’s negligee shirts...... 1.00 
Fruit of the Loom........ 15 Women’s blouses......... 1.00 
Voile... - 20+ +2... essere 25 Men’s overalls........... Als 
Hosiery 
TVICtE SC COR ae. an 15 Shoes 
Wontenras sikac sees ek 25 AY ESTHER aac MAIO Age 3.50 
Ree ae ON aI he 3.00 
Knit Underwear Boos 
Men’s union suits........ 50 
5 Gloves 
Women Sivests. 20 5... s 10 Men's dogsking . .. oa., <: 1.25 
Rashi Underwear Women's cape....2..:.-: 1.00 
Women’s combinations.... 1.00 
Hats 
Suits Men‘sttelt: ...c casks oon Garde 2.00 
Wher sotces cree rast sithae broke 15.00 Women’s velvet.......... 1.50 
WVOIICH S teen AA otes euioes 15.00 Women’s'strawe........; 1.00 


The trial clothing budgets used for weighting the changes 
in price of the separate articles are as follows: 


1 This was verified by the National Industrial Conference Board in later studies 
of the minimum cost of living in particular localities. 

2 Of course, these goods could be weighted on a percentage basis, but the original 
budgets have been retained throughout the series. 
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Man’s Budget 1914 Cost Woman's Budget 1914 Cost 

Suit etree tak chee eared $15.00 Coat'or suith<.ae re eee $15.00 
Overcoatet. ce. hehe ees 10.00 Wool dresset e+. pee oe 5.00 
Heavy trousers... 5+ os 3.50 Wooliskirt. 20. sate cee 2.00 
ERworshittsin. sacs setae. « 2.00 Two cotton skirts: ....>. <4 2.00 
Three work shirts......,.. 1,758 Four waists; o.2oce: wasun ee 4.00 
Three pairs overalls........ 2p Two house dresses......... 2.00 
Shoes and repairs.......... 9.00 Three aprons....... amas 90 
Eight pairs hose........... 1.20 Shoes, overshoes, repairs.... 6.65 
Five sets underwear........ 3.508 Six pairs hose. sees eee 1.50 
Tiwo night shirts... esas 0. 1.50 Corsétetecc capes eee 2.00 
Collarsmind tes) om. eerie 1.50 Six Union sults. psc 2 een « S20° 
Hats, caps, and gloves..... 5.00 Muslin underwear......... 3.20 
Sundriegeys< see amen cee 2.50 Three petticoats.7...22.s22+s 1.75 
Three nightgowns......... 2.40 

Allarticleshcuurteeiere $58.70 Flats Sep ae eee een ae 2.00 
HOVES 1st ee aoe oe 1.50 

Stndriesiti, sas see eee 3.00 
Alarticles# ent etme sis tes $58.15 

2One at 75 cents, two at 50 cents. b Three at 50 cents, two at $1. 

© Three at 75 cents, three at 33% cents. 
Fuel and Light 


The allowance for these items in the basic budget was 
originally predicated on rather incomplete knowledge of 
the amounts and proportions consumed. Careful survey 
later, however, showed that most of the earlier assumptions 
regarding the relative consumption of anthracite and bitumi- 
nous coal, the use of gas stoves and whether or not gas or 
electricity was the principal medium of artificial light were 
well founded in fact. From this survey it was established 
that, except in the northeastern section of the United States, 
where anthracite is practically the only domestic fuel, 
bituminous coal for many years has usually been burned for 
household purposes. Another relatively unimportant ex- 
ception is that, in certain sections where natural gas is 
found, this is extensively used for fuel as well as for light. 
On a population basis, an equal amount of bituminous coal 
and anthracite is customarily burned for domestic purposes 
and about equal quantities of the stove and chestnut size 
anthracite are used. 

The basic light budget, like that for housing, has neces- 
sarily been changed somewhat to conform with changes 
in the standard of living. Whereas in 1914 the principal 


See also United States, Bureau of Labor Statistics, “Cost of Living in the 
United States,” Bulletin No. 357, Washington, 1924, p. 391. 
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source of illumination in workingmen’s houses was gas, al- 
most all houses built since then have provided electricity and 
many of the older ones have been done over to include this 
service. Thus, in order to secure lighting of a grade compar- 
able with that prevailing in 1914, electricity must be taken 
into account. The determination of the exact point when 
that became necessary is, of course, arbitrary. While data 
regarding electricity were collected from the very beginning, 
these were not taken into account in the light estimate until 
1922. In 1923 electricity was given a definite weight of one, 
and gas two, in the light allowance. This was in recognition 
of the fact that at the present time gas is used not only for 
cooking in the newer houses, but in many of the older places 
gas is still used for lighting, also! The light index at the 
present time tends to be slightly higher than it would be if 
electricity had been included from the beginning, since, as 
will appear later,” electricity rates are actually below the 1914 
level; but light carries so little weight in the total budget as 
not materially to affect changes in the cost of living as a 
whole. 

While in each instance, therefore, the basic fuel question- 
naire calls for prices of both anthracite and bituminous coal 
in ton lots for domestic use, the light questionnaire calls 
for the net rate per thousand on the first 2000 feet of gas 
and the net rate per kilowatt hour for the first 20 kilowatt 
hours of electricity. Changes in cost of these three items are 
taken as representative of the change in cost of the fuel and 
light group as a whole; hence prices of kerosene, wood, 
matches, and other possible fuel and light media are not cov- 
ered.? 


Sundries 


Sundries comprise the miscellaneous assortment of goods 
and ‘services not elsewhere specified. Thus, a large number 
of items more or less unstandardizable, totalling 20% of the 
budget, must be provided for. In June, 1918, when the 


1 Idem. 2 See pp. 68-69 of this volume. 

8 Originally efforts were made to consider wood, coke, oil and natural gas, but 
when the entire index number was standardized, these proved to be of so little 
consequence in the average total that they were dropped from consideration. 
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Board made its first estimates, the percentage of change in 
the cost of these items was placed at a purely arbitrary 
figure, based on an incomplete budget and an incomplete 
survey. As time went on, however, these items were stand- 
ardized and a fixed budget for measuring price changes was 
established. It has always been clearly recognized that 
any selection of items and of consumption weights was neces- 
sarily a matter of judgment, but the goods and services listed 
at least give a good cross-section of the sundries items and 
may be used to represent changes in the cost of the whole.’ 

These items and the weights assigned to each were selected 
on the basis of a study of a number of family budgets showing 
how groups of families actually spent their incomes for this 
item.2 For an allowance of $4.25 a week for sundries in 1914, 
the following distribution was adopted: 


Amount per Week Weight 
Carfaires Wyre t eid stot scot niet oot ae eee Breer eet $0.25 5.88 
Medical, 
Doctor, nurse, hospital, etc......... yeaa. A noes 8.24 
Drugs stole tarticles:.sc.-tas aoe eee ae ee 15 355 
Reading, stamps, stationery, telephone................ 60 14,12 
Rected tomtpamtae as oriole oot. Cente eee A5 10.59 
Lnsurancesctn atid es nee Cer ee ete 50 11.76 
Furniture, furnishings, supplies..................---- -60 14.12 
Church charttyaiaifts srcweia. accor een Ae oes 50 11.76 
Organization cicstene enn. See ane See a eee eee 2 8.24 
Candy, softidrinks ctecncc cess eee ae eee .10 2.35 
‘Vobaccoae Maar er eee eg eee 40 9.41 
$4.25 100.00 


While for some families in some places one item may be 
over-weighted and another may be under-weighted, the 
average for the country as a whole is apparently as fair a 
measurement of the distribution of pre-war expenditures for 
sundries as anything necessarily so arbitrary can be. 


Food 


Survey of existing data regarding retail food prices re- 
vealed, after exhaustive tests,’ that the index numbers of 


1 See p. 77 of this volume for the samples priced by the United States Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, which differ in many respects from those of the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board. 

* See Eighteenth Annual Report of the Commissioner of Labor, op. cit., p. 648, 
and other family budget studies listed on pp. 19, 20, of this volume. 

8’ Research Report No. 9, op. cit., Chapter I. 
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the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics were substanti- 
ally in accord with other reliable data regarding retail food 
price changes since the pre-war period. This was the only 
series available on a pre-war base for the country as a whole, 
and, being carried on substantially as the National Industrial 
Conference Board was making its own surveys of changes 
in the cost of the other major items in the budget, was 
adopted by the Board to measure this important item in its 
own series, to avoid duplication of effort. Through the co- 
operation of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, these figures 
have always been put at the disposal of the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board at the earliest possible moment. 
The method of constructing the basic food budget of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics will be described in Chapter III. 


MetTuHops oF COLLECTING AND COMBINING CURRENT 
PRICES 


Except for a few sundries, prices of which are collected 
from chain store systems centering in New York City, all 
of the data collected by the National Industrial Conference 
Board for use in making up its index numbers of the cost 
of living are secured by correspondence, and relate to prices 
on or about the fifteenth of the month. This method 
permits a large coverage of reports in a great variety of 
centers at frequent intervals, rather than a smaller coverage 
less often, and must be judged on that basis. The question- 
naires have been changed as time has gone on, in accord with 
experience gained in their use. Where questions arise in 
connection with the data furnished that cannot be answered 
satisfactorily, the information is dropped out until reconcili- 
ations can be made. In each instance the quotations previ- 
ously furnished are inserted on the new questionnaire, so 
that comparable standards may be maintained. Where sub- 
stitutions must be made, which happens practically only in 
the case of wearing apparel and other goods for which prices 
are collected on the clothing questionnaire, dealers are sup- 
posed to furnish quotations for comparable merchandise, 
which are linked on to the quotations previously furnished. 

The cost of living index number of the National Industrial 
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Conference Board has undergone several changes looking 
toward greater inclusiveness, simplification and standardi- 
zation, since its inception in 1918. As already noted, the 
first estimate of changes in the cost of living in 1918 was 
made with little precedent and untried sources of information. 
The basis was necessarily limited by the time in which the 
work had to be done and a number of estimates had to be 
made. As it turned out later, when these could be checked 
by more complete data, these early estimates were in almost 
every instance remarkably in accord with the facts. 

In the present chapter attention will be centered on the 
method and coverage used in making up the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board index numbers of the cost of 
living. The detailed figures are given in Chapter VI. 


Shelter 


Information regarding rents is obtained by questionnaire 
from all but five of the cities in the United States having a 
population of 50,000 or over, and to places of less population, 
which, though smaller in size, are none the less important 
in their own sections of the country. These cities are listed 
in Table 14. From this table it is apparent that the number 
and representation of these cities have been increased from 
time to time, but that beginning in 1920 reports have been 
received regularly from approximately 165 cities, sometimes 
a few more, sometimes a few less. The average for the period 
starting in March, 1920 has been 479 reports from 167 cities. 
The largest cities have always been included and it is safe 
to say that seldom since 1920 has much less than 30% of the 
total population of the United States been covered in these 
rent surveys. The following classification shows the number 
of cities in each population group, the number reporting in 
November, 1924, and the respective populations represented, 
based on the census of 1920. Cities of less than 25,000 are 
not included in the census total, although in the last entry 
in the table the 15 smaller cities reporting to the Board are 
grouped with those having 25,000 to 50,000 population. 

_ Not only have the largest and industrially most important 
cities been covered, but a good representation by geographi- 
cal location is also given, including many smaller places. 
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NuMBER oF Cities In THE UniTep States Havine SpeEci- 
FIED PopuLaTtion 1n 1920, NumBer or Sucu CITIES 
Reportine Rents, AnD Poputation THus CoveRED 


Cities Population of cities 25,000 and over 
Percent- 
Population Classification Total | Number Percent- Total age of 
number, |"eporting, Total Aas reporting, | total re- 
1920 Novem- total November, | porting, 
ber, 1924 1924 Novem- 
ber, 1924 


nee of 500,000 and 
Pi he nee 12 12 16,369,301] 43.34 | 16,369,301} 100.0 


SOO OU0s bdr ee cs 13 13 4,540,838 | 12.02 | 4,540,838) 100.0 
Cities of 100,000 to 


250000 Sok 2 Suis 43 43 6,519,187] 17.26} 6,519,187} 100.0 
Cities of 50,000 to 
LOO 000 TN Sat ecien ac 76 69 5,265,747 | 13.94] 4,812,043] 91.4 
Cities. of 25,000 to 
TT ee aes 143 26a | 5,075,041] 13.44| 988,633] 19.4 
Total 25,000 and 
re a eee 287 | 163 | 37,770,114] 100.00 | 33,230,002} 88.0 
Total population of 
United States...... a a 105,710,620 


Percentage cities of 
25,000 and over are 
of, totale. oe es és 35.73 

Percentage cities of 
25,000 and over re- 
porting in November, 
1924, are of total 
population of United 
RSLAtES er eer ee e os Me 31.43 

Percentage of all cities 
reporting, including 
those under 25,0004 aE om et 31.67 


4 Fourteen cities having less than 25,000 population also reported. 


Thus, in November, 1924, the 177 cities reporting were situ- 
ated as follows: East, 62; Middle West, 67; South, 27; Far 
West, 21. Similar groupings on other dates show the same 
extensiveness of coverage. 

The rent questionnaire calls for the average approximate 
rent of accommodations comparable with those on which 
quotations were furnished for July, 1914. These prices are 
supplied for the most part by real estate agents, although a 
few banks, chambers of commerce and social organizations 
closely in touch with the housing situation also furnish 
information! The number of quotations secured differs 


1 Before sources of information were well established and data had to be secured 
by rather obvious means, a number of organizations were included as cooperators 
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with the size of the city and with local conditions. In some 
places a number of reports are required to complete the 
picture; in others, one is sufficient.’ 

From the rents quoted, a percentage of change is calcu- 
lated for each agency separately, both between July, 1914 
and the date of the current survey, and also between the 
date of the last preceding investigation and the current 
survey. These percentages of change are then averaged for 
each city and the average change during the last preceding 
period is related to the total change between July, 1914 and 
the last preceding index number. The total increase based on 
figures for July, 1914, and the current date is not used except 
as acheck on the linked numbers. Inasmuch as rental condi- 
tions so frequently differ from one part of the city to another 
it has never seemed wise to express the final estimate for any 
given city in terms of a single percentage of change, although 
in making up the index of the total cost of living for the 
country as a whole, this procedure has necessarily been 
followed.? For prices varying as widely locally as is the case 
with rents, a range of estimates is as useful as exact data and 
may be more representative. 

After estimates of the percentage of change in rents be- 
tween July, 1914 and the date of the current index number 
have been made for each city separately, the cities are 
grouped on the basis of population and the average change 
for each population group is ascertained. This is weighted 
by the importance of each population group in the whole,® 
and the total is divided by the sum of the weights. Thus, 
the rent index number finally constructed for the country 


which further study revealed presented an abnormal picture in one way or another. 
Thus, the building materials operators were perhaps inclined to over-emphasize 
rent increases, some social organizations were dealing only with unusual conditions 
which could not be considered a true cross-section of industrial housing. These 
and other non-typical reporters were removed as their unrepresentativeness became 
apparent. In Table 14 certain corrections have been made to adjust rents in view 
of these discrepancies. 

1 For example, where the real estate board has representation of brokers handling 
rents of wage earners’ houses in representative locations, resort to individual agents 
is an unnecessary duplication of effort. 

2 Originally rental data secured did not permit of so exact a method, but the 
tests used later in connection with the earlier data proved these estimates to be 
in line. 

8 Only cities of more than 25,000 are included. 
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as a whole is made up by taking into account different kinds 
of houses, a variety of possible landlords, the probability 
of a wide difference in conditions affecting rentals as between 
cities and often even as between different neighborhoods in 
the same city, and it gives a weight to the increase in pro- 
portion to the relative numbers affected. Because rents de- 
pend so largely on purely local conditions, it is possible that 
the index for the country as a whole may be inapplicable to 
many of the communities on which it is based. Each report 
on the cost of living published by the National Industrial 
Conference Board has called attention to this fact and has 
given the local data for any necessary readjustments. 


Clothing 

Comparative clothing prices are obtained by question- 
naire from a varying number of merchants in a varying 
number of cities in the United States. These have gradually 
been added to and substitutions have been made at times, 
but since 1920 the general average has been 189 question- 
naires returned from 76 cities. The cities from which reports 
were received in November, 1923, March, 1924, July, 1924, 
and November, 1924, and the number of reports from each 
are shown below.! 

To some extent the number of reports received from each 
city corresponds to the size of that city’s population, but it 
has not been possible to maintain that ratio continuously in 
allinstances. Extensive field work? has established the fact, 
already hypothecated from statistical tests,* that changes in 
prices of dry goods and wearing apparel are more a matter 
of buying and selling policy of the stores reporting than of 
geographical location of the cities, and that, when changes 
in the prices of the different articles required for a balanced 
clothing allowance are combined in proportion to con- 
sumption, the change in the cost of the total from time to 
time is very similar in different parts of the country. Since 
no attempt is made to study clothing prices locally and all 


1 For earlier coverages see Research Reports 9, 14, 17, 19, 25, 28, 30, 33, 36, 39, 
44, 49, 54, 57, 60, 63. 

2 In connection with local surveys of the minimum cost of living. 

8 See Research Reports Nos. 9 and 14, op. cit. 
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Numsper or Stores FurNIsHING ANSWERS TO CLOTHING 
Questionnaires IN Novemser, 1923, Marcu, 1924, 
Jory, 1924, anp Novemser, 1924, 1n SPECIFIED CITIES 


Number of 
Reports 
ae fixe) 1, aan 
Cities ES | Sa] oe | BS Cities 
Bu | RS | sa] 
Zale bee 
Aloany:sINSY-p oon 1 a} 1 | New Bedford, Mass. . 
At lamas Gretna Drie VO We 2 | New Haven, Conn... 
Baltimore, Md...... 2 ees lee, 1 | New Orleans, La... . 
Birmingham, Ala....| 2] 2] 1 2 | New York, N.Y..... 
Boston, Mass....... 10.) 01 18 PLO Nortolks Varna ee 
Bridgeport, Conn....| 3 4 | 4 3 | Oakland, Cal. conu.e 
Buffalo, NAY22- 2.2 ells A (Mes) 6 | OklahomaCity,Okla. 
Butte, Mont........ aes ee 4s\.Omaha, Neb... 2... 
Camden, N. J....... OL el 1 | Philadelphia, Pa.... 
CedanRamidsyWaysee| ie lea seed 1 | Pittsburgh, Pa...... 
GharlestonmSuCaanee| ele leet 1 | Portland, Me....... 
Chester Pavneas: coe Ube steele 1 | Portland, Ore....... 
Chicago, Vile ae Se en me 6 | Providence, R.I.... 
Cincinnati, Ohio..... Pd Neh Ab as 3 | Richmond, Va...... 
Cleveland, Ohio..... Fi sah eal 1 | Rochester, N. Y..... 
Dallas VLex.aemeneer RN WD 1 | Sacramento, Cal... . 
Dayton, Ohio...,... Pelp eh sl 1D |Stouis,Mo..5.0 05 
DenversCokj... | 3] 33 2 |'St. Paul, Minn... .. 
Detroit, Mich....... 7| 7] 9 8 | Salt Lake City, Utah 
elias NE ieee li, den ae 1 | San Antonio, Tex.. . 
Fall River, Mass.....| 3 | 3] 3 3 | San Diego, Cal...... 
Bort Worth lexanaes) en tals aeos| ne ® | SanFrancisco, Cal... 
Grand Rapids, Mich.}| 1} 2] 1 1 | Schenectady,N.Y.. .|. 
Hartford; Conne.se.|) Lila ii, Scranton, Pa......- 
Holyoke, Mass...... TE aaa 1 | Seattle, Wash....... 
Huntington, W. Va..| *| 1] 1 ® | Sioux Falls, S. D.... 
Indianapolis, Ind....| 3] 3) 3 3 | Spokane, Wash... .. 
Jietsey, Citys Neweoe en lol te aed 1 | Springfield, Ill... ... 
Johnstown, Pa....... We gible ah 1 | Springfield, Mass.... 
Kalamazoo, Mich....| ® | J) 1 1 | Syracuse, N. Y...... 
Kansasi@itya Vlow al eae sae 2, | Vacama, Washwe. 2a. 
Lincoln, Neb........ PAN PP lle Sih 1 | Toledo, Ohio....... 
hittle RockyArkisess|) lait al ® | Trenton, N. J 
Tockpoign Nees ss ines el ne LoleltoysN. Y aeecen as 
Los: Angeles, Cal....3/ 3) 3°} 5 3) UiticanINe eee eee 
Louisville, Ky....... Syl oly 3 | Washington, D.C... 
Wynn; Mass\see ner Dales ne 2 | Wilkes-Barre, Pa.... 
IWikecii (CPAs soa conil l | 4 | al 1 | Wilmington, Del... . 
Manchester, N. H..2) 1) 2 o 1 | Wilmington, N.C... 
Memphis, Tenn... 1] 1ahi 1 | Worcester, Mass... . 
Sher Mes Tee i : 6 6 | Youngstown, Ohio. . 
inneapolis, Minn... ®) 3 
Mobile, Ala........ | ota) we ee 
: POSTS cna ger oe 
Nashville Denny. call Leet 1 | Total number of cit- 
Newark, N.J....... Pees Bicol 1 ies reporting... .. 


Number of 
Reports 


ber, 1923 
March, 
July, 
Novem- 
ber, 1924 


Novem- 


pdoumwyire 


ee PP RR RE RE WNRPRERN RE POR Be fe ee er ee 1924 
pes PEENNFPRPWNEE pRPRWNRPWEN PUM »p VDNNW op Ww Pe a cae 1924 
[eae PREINRFPRPREN pRPEPEPNRP PNP PPP PUB pO NWNHRNYWNH pRPNOAWHL 


170 | 194 | 176 | 172 
80] 80] 78] 78 
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are combined in an index for the country as a whole, a 
number of single questionnaires from a number of different 
cities furnishes as good an index of changes in clothing costs, 
or better, than an equal number of reports from one city. 
One-quarter of the total population of the United States was 
covered by the cities from which clothing prices were 
secured in November, 1924, in a variety of cities, distributed 
so as to represent different geographical locations and to 
meet a range of climatic requirements. 

Just as is done for rents and the cost of other major items 
in the family budget, the questionnaires mailed to mer- 
chants cooperating in supplying clothing prices contain, 
each time for each item, the quotation last previously 
furnished. Where new merchants are brought in, the 1914 
price and the average of quotations furnished by all dealers 
reporting on the last preceding date are supplied. This 
method has been found a satisfactory means of standardizing 
the goods on which quotations are secured and maintaining 
comparability through time. 

For each of the 21 articles on which the clothing budget 
is based a simple average of quotations for the country as a 
whole is computed, and the percentage of change in cost 
of each since July, 1914 is ascertained. These percentages 
are then used in making up the clothing budget, by applying 
each percentage of change in cost to the cost of the same 
articles in July, 1914. Since, however, prices are not secured 
for all of the items in the clothing budget, price changes 
for the goods representing them are used. Thus, for example, 
the allowance for a man’s heavy trousers in the current bud- 
get is determined by the average percentage of change in the 
combined cost of the overcoat and the suit; for women’s 
house dresses, one and one-quarter times the change for men’s 
negligee shirts is used. These and a few other applications 
are not arbitrary but have been worked out through careful 
analysis of the materials, method of production and market- 
ing of the various items. For collars, ties and clothing sun- 
dries, both men’s and women’s, however, the allowance is 
arbitrary, based on a liberal addition to whatever increase is 
shown for the budget as a whole and a small decrease when 
the cost of the rest of the budget is declining. 

4 
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Having made up the money cost of the year’s hypothetical 
purchases of clothing for a man and a woman, these are then 
combined and the percentage which the total on the current 
date is of the total in July, 1914 shows the index number for 
clothing on the current date.’ 


Fuel and Light 


As for other items in the basic cost of living budget used 
by the National Industrial Conference Board in making up 
its index numbers of the cost of living, the number of reports 
and the territory covered by the fuel and light data have 
increased greatly since the original survey was made in 
June, 1918. At that time a variety of data were used, 
including estimates by others as well as replies to a simple 
questionnaire from the National Industrial Conference 
Board, to determine how much the cost of coal had increased. 
For this first survey, 22 coal dealers in 21 cities replied to 
the Board’s questionnaire. Since 1920 the number of replies 
from coal dealers has varied from time to time, but the 
average has been 162 dealers reporting from 59 cities. In 
November, 1923, 170 dealers in 60 cities reported; in March, 
1924, 168 in 63; in July, 1924, 169 in 63; in November, 1924, 
169 in 65.” For light, also, far more precise data are now used 
than in the early days. 

Fuel: The cities from which coal prices are secured are, 
for the most part, those included in the clothing, rent and 
food surveys. Together, they represent approximately one- 
quarter of the country’s total population. They are shown, 
along with the percentages of change in the cost of coal in 
each, in Table 19. 

Prices are collected on ton lots of anthracite in stove and 
chestnut sizes and of bituminous coal for household use. 
Quotations secured in each city are averaged separately for 
each of three kinds of coal,* and the percentage of change in 

1 Prior to July, 1919, the clothing estimate was not an exact average percentage 
of change, but was somewhat greater than the figures showed, because of the belief 
that the less expensive goods had increased in price more than those for which the 


Board collects quotations. By July, 1919, this difference was not so marked and 
since then a straight average has been computed. See Table 18. 


? For earlier coverages see Research Reports Nos. 9, 14, 17, 19, 25, 28, 30, 33, 36, 
39, 44, 49, 54, 57, 60, 63. 


§ Unless one or another kind of coal is not in the local market. 
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that city is found by comparing average quotations on the 
current date with average quotations in July, 1914. 

Similar procedure is used in making the estimates of 
change in the four geographical divisions. For the country 
as a whole, the percentage of change within the last preceding 
four-month period is applied to the last preceding index 
number based on July, 1914.1. Both the index numbers for 
the country as a whole and for the four separate divisions 
are unweighted except as the number of quotations received 
from each city practically gives them due weight in the total. 

As already noted, it has been found that where anthracite 
is used as domestic fuel, about equal quantities of stove and 
chestnut are burned for household purposes. The percentages 
of change since July, 1914, for stove and chestnut are, there- 
fore, averaged to find the average for anthracite as a whole. 
This figure is again averaged with the increase for bitumi- 
nous coal to get the change in the cost of coal as a whole 
since July, 1914. 

Light: Securing intelligible data regarding changes in light 
costs is extremely difficult, owing to the variety of conditions 
affecting cost in addition to rates. First, there are discounts 
for prompt payment, usually 10% if the bill is paid in ten 
days. Then, since 1914, many extra charges have been 
added, such as for use of the meter, service and other condi- 
tions attendant on the use of gas or electricity.2 Methods 
of measuring the quantity consumed differ and in a number 
of instances these have been changed since July, 1914. 

Without precise tests it is obviously impossible to determine 
the change in cost involved in changing, let us say, from the 
candle power system of measuring the amount of gas con- 
sumed to the British thermal unit system. Such a change 

1 In the tables printed in the various reports on changes in the cost of living and 
in Table 19, the total for the United States is the unweighted total obtained by 
comparing the average cost on the current date with the average cost in July, 1914. 


At times there has been a difference of a point or two between the index figured 
this way and one computed by the chain method. 

2 The cities are so evenly distributed by population groups as apparently to make 
any weighting unnecessary. 

3 In Denver, for example, it is reported for electricity that “there are in addition 
to this schedule a demand plus energy rate for residence lighting service, and 
customer charge plus demand charge plus energy charge rate for all lighting 
service. The average effect of these last two rates depends very materially upon 
the load factor of the customer.” 
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may require the purchase of new gas mantles or other fixtures 
in addition to whatever change there may be in the number 
of cubic feet of gas burned to get an equal amount of light. 
Again, the quality of the gas may be changed, with or with- 
out a change in rate, so that for the same quality of illumi- 
nation or the same quantity of heat it may be necessary to 
burn more cubic feet of gas. All of these factors add to the 
cost of securing the same amount of heat or illumination, 
even though the rates themselves may remain the same or 
may actually have decreased. What is true of gas is true 
to a considerable extent of electricity. Rates in many in- 
stances were lower in 1924 than in 1914,! but extra charges 
and new ways of measuring the amount of light used have in 
some instances meant greater cost to the consumer. 

To measure changes in the cost of light, the National 
Industrial Conference Board has adopted two different 
means. Once each year a questionnaire is sent to the public 
service commissions in all of the states having cities with a 
population of 50,000 or over in 1920, and in some cases, 
where the public control of the utilities is left to the individual 
municipalities, to the mayors of separate cities also. This 
questionnaire asks for each city the net rate per thousand 
for the first 2,000 cubic feet of gas for domestic use, and for 
the net rate per kilowatt hour for the first 20 kilowatt hours 
of electricity. In addition, letters of transmittal call partic- 
ular attention to the necessity of reports on extra charges, 
changes in methods of measurement, etc. As a further 
check on changes in light costs, each rent questionnaire asks 
a similar question, regarding gas only, of all those who furnish 
information regarding rents. From both sources of informa- 
tion regarding light approximately the same number of 
cities make returns as report on rents; the same population 
is represented and the same method of weighting reports 
according to population is used. 

Thus, while detailed and complete information is received 
once a year regarding both gas and electricity, on intervening 
dates reports are received only for gas. This covers two- 
thirds of the usual wage-earning family’s expenditure for 
gas and electricity combined and, since the two together 


1 See, for example, Table 6 of this volume. 
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require less than 2% of the total cost of living, it is thought 
to be a sufficiently adequate indicator. 

When data are available for both gas and electricity, the 
change in total cost of each, 7. ¢., in the rate per thousand 
for the first 2,000 cubic feet of gas and per kilowatt hour for 
the first 20 kilowatt hours of electricity, less discounts and 
plus extra charges, is computed on a percentage basis from 
one survey period to another, in each city separately. These 
percentages are then averaged and weighted by population. 
These weighted averages of change in cost within the last 
investigation period are then applied to the last preceding 
index numbers based on July, 1914, as 100, to obtain the new 
index numbers for gas and electricity respectively for the 
country as a whole. These separate indexes for gas and for 
electricity are then combined by weighting gas two and 
electricity one. The result is the final estimate for changes 
in the cost of light since July, 1914. In the interval in which 
changes in gas costs alone are used, the same method is fol- 
lowed, except that there is no weighted combination with 
electricity. 

This method of obtaining and combining information 
regarding changes in the cost of gas and electricity is the most 
satisfactory of any of several which have been used by the 
National Industrial Conference Board, due to the fact that 
local conditions greatly affect the cost and changes in the 
cost of these services. In 1918 and 1919, efforts were made 
to secure from the trade associations in the gas and electric 
light industries up to date information regarding the retail 
cost of gas and electricity to small consumers for household 
use. The type of information assembled by these organiza- 
tions for their own use was somewhat different, however, 
from that required for a cost of living index, and adapting 
one to the other was attended with difficulty. Only general 
estimates, therefore, were possible, and it was not always 
practicable to keep these up to date. Beginning in 1920, 
reports from the public service commissions, with interim 
reports on gas only, were instituted. This involved a slight 


1 Electricity is coming into more common use as new houses are built. The 
change from gas to electricity as a medium of light constitutes one of the changes in 
standards of living measurement of which is extremely difficult. 
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correction in estimates for light, previously furnished, which 
was made in November, 1920.1 


Sundries 


Although all of the goods and services which together are 
called sundries required one-fifth of the average working 
class family budget prior to the World War, they satisfy a 
wide variety of wants. The sources of information regard- 
ing their prices are widely scattered. There is more leeway 
for the exercise of taste and discretion in purchasing them 
than is true of any other major item of expenditure, and 
standardization is correspondingly difficult. To collect and 
compute price changes for all-of these items as frequently 
as is necessary is laborious and expensive, even with a samp- 
ling method, and whatever short cuts are possible without 
the sacrifice of reasonable accuracy have therefore been em- 
ployed. 

As already noted, the selection of a list of items, changes 
in the cost of which will adequately represent necessary 
changes in an average family’s expenditures for sundries with 
changes in prices, is not simple. What one group might con- 
sider essential, others would feel they could do without. The 
selection thus becomes arbitrary and different agencies will 
choose differently. For the dozen items included in the 
National Industrial Conference Board list a variety of 
sources of information and methods of computing the 
changes in cost are used. For all of them, the general 
method which is followed is first, finding the percentage of 
change in cost from the last preceding index number date to 
the current date; second, applying this percentage of change 
to the money allowance on the last preceding date, for that 
particular item; third, finding the money allowance on the 
current date which would be comparable with the money 
allowance for the same item in July, 1914. When the money 
allowance on the current date has been made for each 


1See Research Report No. 33, op. cit., p. 24. 


2 See, for example, the list of miscellaneous items priced by the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. Dentist, spectacles and laundry occur on their list 
but not on that of the National Industrial Conference Board, whereas the latter 
includes insurance, church, charity, gifts, organization dues, candy, soft drinks, 
which are not included in the Bureau of Labor Statistics list. 
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sundries item the total is found and compared with the total 
for the same items in July, 1914. The percentage the cost 
on the current date is of the cost in July, 1914 gives the 
weighted index number for sundries as a whole. For the 
separate items, the procedure is described in the following - 
paragraphs. 

Carfares are obtained for each city from which reports are 
received regarding rents, on the same questionnaire. The 
exact measurement of changes since July, 1914, or between 
any two dates since, has become extremely complicated by 
the fact that a number of conditions may affect the increase 
in the cost of a ride for a given distance. For example, a 
system of tickets at reduced rates per ride may have been 
abolished in favor of a flat cash fare, or a flat fare may have 
been superseded by tickets at a higher rate but one not so 
high as the cash fare which is their alternative. A flat cash 
fare or a system of tickets with free transfer may have been 
replaced by either or both, with a few extra cents for transfer 
or with no transfer privilege at all. Again, a ride limited 
only by the length of the line may have been broken up into 
zones, with fares for each, sometimes at a rate higher than 
the ride for the entire distance previously; or a zone system 
may have been re-zoned with or without changes in rates. 
These are neither all nor the most complicated of the factors 
which enter into an effort to measure changes in carfare 
with any degree of exactness. 

The National Industrial Conference Board has made its 
estimates of change on the assumption that where tickets 
are issued they will be used, that transfers are not needed, 
and that a fixed number of zones within a given city is an 
average ride. The percentage of increase in each city since 
July, 1914, 0n subsequent dates, is found on that basis. These 
increases are combined on a population basis similar to that 
used for rents and the cost of light; the weighted increase is 
applied to the basic allowance for carfare in July, 1914, to 
determine how much more the family which spent, on the 
average, 25 cents a week at that time would have to pay on 
subsequent specified dates for the same service. 

The index for furniture, furnishings and supplies is made 
up from information collected on the clothing questionnaire, 
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together with data secured from a variety of sources in New 
York City. For household linens, draperies and other cottons, 
the average percentage of change within the last four-month 
investigation period, in the price of the five types of cotton 
yard goods for which prices are secured, is used. This is 
weighted 3 in a total of 10. For other items in this group, 
retail stores to which clothing questionnaires are sent, and 
which handle household furnishings, are asked to give “a 
general estimate of the change in retail prices of a fair grade 
at moderate cost” between specified dates. These are 
weighted in the total of 10 as follows: furniture, 2; brooms 
and brushes, china and crockery, glassware, kitchen utensils, 
carpets and rugs, 1 each. These are, of course, only general 
estimates for types of goods, but, realizing the tremendous 
range of goods and of prices possible for this group, it is 
evident that the average percentage of change from period 
to period, showing how much more the combined group of 
selected goods costs on a current date as compared with the 
cost of the same allowance in July, 1914, is sufficiently exact 
for all practical purposes. The percentage of change in cost 
for each of these having been obtained for the four-month 
period subsequent to the date of the last preceding index 
number, the weighted average of all is computed, and the 
change since July, 1914 is ascertained by applying the four- 
month change to the last preceding index number. 

Candy prices are secured, both by mail and by personal 
visits, from manufacturers who also retail and from the chain 
stores, on popular brands of boxed goods and the so-called 
“penny” candy. These are easily standardizable by brands, 
but there are certain difficulties in reckoning comparative 
costs, nevertheless. For example, as costs of ingredients and 
labor mounted and taxes were imposed, changes were made 
in the weight of the contents of a given package, although 
the price may have changed but little; or smaller pieces were 
given in single package goods. When sugar had to be con- 
served during the war, nut fillings were substituted for cream 
fondants. The extent to which the war tax was absorbed 
by the industry also varied. A common system among 
the chain stores also is to run “specials” from day to day. 
If a given amount of satisfaction is sought, the price at which 
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it may be purchased may vary but little; if a given brand 
of goods is desired, the situation is different. For all of these 
reasons the final estimate regarding changes in candy prices 
necessarily becomes one based on exact measurement of 
changes in the cost of standard goods, converted so far as 
possible to.a pound basis. These cost changes are expressed 
as percentages of difference from one period to another and, 
finally, the total change since July, 1914 is computed. 

For soda water and ice cream at fountains, changes in 
price as well as war taxes rendered exact figures almost 
impossible to procure, so that, while at first these items were 
taken into account through general estimates, they were 
later abandoned and only candy prices were considered to 
measure changes in the cost of sweets. 

The measurement of tobacco costs, like that of he cost of 
candy, is complicated by numerous extraneous circumstances, 
such as revenue taxes and changes in quality and size of pack- 
age. The cost of standard brands of cigarettes, smoking to- 
bacco and cheap cigars has been followed through from period 
to period, however, by quotations secured from the chain store 
systems which, throughout the country, set the price for the 
bulk of these goods that are sold. Cut prices and “specials” 
are not considered, but so far as possible changes in weight 
and in taxes are taken into account in estimating relative 
cost. The average cost of a fixed allowance on the date of the 
current index number, ascertained by applying the estimated 
percentage of increase since July, 1914 to the cost allowance 
on that date, gives the comparable cost on the current date. 

Changes in the cost of recreation are measured entirely by 
changes in the cost of attending motion picture theaters. 
Here again, changes in standards have been so profound 
that the only thing to do has been to accept them, on the 
ground that the type of entertainment and theater of com- 
mon patronage in July, 1914 no longer exists and that when 
families go to the movies they must pay for the tremendous 
improvements that have been made for their enjoyment. 
Prices are secured through questionnaires to motion picture 
theater owners in the principal cities. In some instances, 
replies cover an entire state, in others, only a single 
theater. For this reason it is impossible to estimate exactly 
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the population represented, but inasmuch as reports are 
received from all of the large cities, a number of states, and 
many smaller places, it is apparent that a representative 
coverage of the total population of the United States is 
probably included. Since prices of this kind of entertain- 
ment vary more in relation to the type of theater and picture 
than in relation to geographical location, the unweighted 
average of the percentages of change in the respective 
theaters is used to determine the average change for the 
country as a whole. 

The allowance necessary on different dates for reading 
material, stationery and telephone calls is determined only 
by changes in the cost of newspapers and periodicals. These 
are secured from several news trade dealers who keep up to 
date quotations on periodicals of all kinds in all sections of 
the country. By comparing the newstand or street sales price 
on any two dates, the percentage of change in cost is found. 

The cost of medical care is divided between a general 
practitioner’s fees for house call and office visit on the one 
hand, and a few standard drugs and toilet goods and supplies 
onthe other. . In 1919, 1920; 1921, 1922and 1924 the 
National Industrial Conference Board made extensive field 
surveys’ of the cost of medical attendance and doctors’ fees 
and found that for the most part percentages of increase 
were quite generally uniform.? Changes in fees on other 
dates have been noted in consulting representative physicians 
in different localities, but have been so few as to merit no 
inclusion in a general index. 

Essential oils, standard prescriptions and proprietary 
medicines, as well as toilet soap, tooth paste and talcum 
powder are regularly priced at the largest chain-store drug 
systems in the country, having stores or representatives in 
every city. Price changes reported by them are of general 
application the country over. 

Dues to labor organizations, lodges and other associations 
of a social nature were also carefully surveyed in different 


+ In connection with local surveys of the minimum cost of living. 

In many places the charge of all general practitioners is the same for comparable 
service; in others, each seems to have his own scale. The possibilities of change 
on a percentage basis are limited, however. 
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places from 1919 through 1922 and again in 1924, and as 


most of these costs are fixed nationally, the changes noted 
were of general application. Such checks as have been made 
since have revealed no significant change. As in the case of 
physicians’ fees, there has been no need since 1922 for either 
an increase or decrease of allowance for this item, inas- 
much as the general level of the cost of living has not again 
approached that at which former advances were made nor 
has it gone down sufficiently to warrant a decrease. 

For insurance and for contributions to church and charity, 
the essential factor is that the same benefits be secured from 
period to period. This depends on the purchasing value of 
the dollar, for insurance premiums for small policy holders 
have changed practically not at all.1. Therefore, in the 
allowance for insurance and for church, charity and gifts, 
such a percentage has been added each time as would tend 
to make possible the maintenance of the pre-war purchasing 
value.? 


Food 


The retail food price index number of the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, showing changes in the cost of 43 
articles in 51 cities, is used in the Conference Board’s index. 
By linking these to the index for22 items secured prior to 1921, 
which, in turn, had increased from 15 articles in 1913, a 
continuous series by months is available since 1913. This 
was not changed originally to a July, 1914 base when the 
National Industrial Conference Board index number of the 
total cost of living was constructed on less precise data than 
at present, and has never been changed since. This is 
because it was felt that for food, perhaps, more than for any 
other major item in the total cost of living, seasonal fluctua- 
tions in price occurred and that, prices being somewhat 
higher in July than a normal average for the year,® the 

1 During the war period and immediately thereafter it was reported that more 


insurance was being carried than formerly, but this is a change in standard and not 
a change in cost. 

2 During the period of rising prices this allowance was not always completely 
made. Since 1920, however, the percentage allowance for increase for these items 
has been well above the increase in the cost of living. 

8 Prices in July, 1914 were the same as the average for 1914, but 2% higher than 
the average for the year 1913. 
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latter furnished a better basis for measuring changes over a 
considerable period of time. Had the retail food price 
series been converted to a July, 1914 base, the greatest 
difference would have been found at the peak in July, 1920, 
and there would have been shown an increase of 114.7% for 
food prices over July, 1914, as contrasted with 119% over 
the average for the year 1913, which is the figure used. 
In the total cost of living this would have made an increase 
since July, 1914, of 102.3%; instead of the regular figure, 
104.5%. These retail food prices are collected by mail each 
month and the Bureau of Labor Statistics furnishes the 
National Industrial Conference Board with the current 
index number as soon as it is completed.! 


The Total Cost of Living 

After the percentages of change in the cost of the large 
number of goods and services listed in the preceding pages 
have been ascertained, and have been combined so as to 
show the change in the cost of the five major items since 
July, 1914, these are combined to show the change in the 
budget as a whole. As previously noted, different items 
have a different importance. It is, therefore, necessary to 
give the index number for each item its corresponding im- 
portance or weight in the budget as a whole, by multiplying 
each index number by its respective weight, adding together 
the products and dividing by the sum of the weights. This 
method is shown in the following tabulation: 


Mertuop or Computinc NaTIoNAL INDUSTRIAL CONFER- 
ENCE Boarp JNDEx NUMBERS OF THE ToTAL CosT OF 
LIvING 
(July, 1914 = 100) 


1 
Weight a Budget | Index dh bom Col. 2 X Col. 1 
November, 1924 
BOOd= ised dc ea ee ee 43.1 150 64.650 
Shelter Rete hes chance O ee tees ree 147 184 32.568 
Clothing. Prana Spot dup Cat 13.2 173 22.836 
Fuel and lighits esse noeaw wena: 5.6 168 9.408 
Siniditesinn oP. leah ee ee 20.4 175 35.700 
Weighted average of allitems.... 100.0 Bb 165.162 


*See pp. 71, 79, of this volume for description of the method of collecting and 
combining current food prices, 
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Tue Monrtuiy Inpex NumBer 

The process of making up the cost of living index numbers 
of the National Industrial Conference Board, just described 
in detail, relates to the comprehensive data collected three 
times a year in March, July and November. In addition 
to these numbers, since January, 1920 the Board has also 
assembled information for intermediary months on a some- 
what more limited basis as regards sources of information. 
The basic budget and the method of collecting and combin- 
ing current price data are identical with those for the more 
comprehensive surveys. 

These reports were started at a time nica prices were 
changing very rapidly, and have always been considered in 
the nature of interim estimates indicative of tendencies 
rather than more definite measurements. As a matter of 
fact, however, experience with these monthly estimates 
indicates that for the budget as.a whole the figures give a 
very fair measure of the rend in the cost of living in those 
months when complete reports are not available. 

Until April, 1922, in order to get the figures out promptly, 
the prices were as of the first, rather than as of the fifteenth 
of the month and the retail food price index number of the 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics for the fifteenth 
of the preceding month was used. Beginning in April, 1922, 
all were put on the basis of prices on the fifteenth of the month 
and the retail food price index number for the same date was 
used. The figures given in Table 5 have been corrected from 
the figures originally published, to include the retail food 
price index number for the month to which the number re- 
lates, rather than the preceding month.! 


SUMMARY 

The tabulations on pages 63 and 64 summarize the details 
given in the present chapter as regards sources of informa- 
tion, localities covered, number of items and method of 
gathering and combining current price data, used in making 
up the National Industrial Conference Board index number 
of the cost of living. 

1 For original series, see Research Report No. 49, op. cit., p. 33. 


Taste 5: InpeEx NuMBERS OF THE CosT OF LIVING IN THE 
Unirep States on SpeciriED Dares SINCE JANUARY, 


1920, py SeparATE Bupcet ITEms* 
(July, 1914=100) 


(National Industrial Conference Board) 


Date All Items Food Shelter Clothing F Tighe” Sundries 
1920 
(POWEIOGS vo gooncne oe 192.0 201 143 270 149 177 
ebruary. sence 193.1 200 145 Pan | 149 178 
April wat opcoeete 201.3 211 150 288 151 183 
May ec eeie 203.3 215 151 287 155 183 
June aan aoe 204.3 219 151 276 161 185 
PATI US Eis cope melee 198.0 207 158 255 169 185 
September.......... 197.6 203 159 255 178 188 
Octobetncmn: ae cri: 195.2 198 159 248 183 190 
December.......... 183.5 178 166 205 200 192 
1921 
januarymerreie ieee 178.6 172 166 187 200 192 
Hebruanyaimerenicee 170.3 158 166 174 198 190 
April 2 erences 165.9 152 171 169 179 185 
AV Aree pee ates 162.6 145 171 168 178 185 
nee Saat ott oe 161.4 144 171 162 178 185 
August: Az. hene 165.1 155 169 159 179 183 
September.......... 163.9 153 169 157 179 183 
October An tren 163.7 153 169 160 179 180 
December......55.4..2.- 161.6 150 169 157 179 178 
1922 
EROUEN SG Pie gn orks paves 158.0 142 169 156 178 178 
Hebruarys ween (S74 142 169 156 177 177 
EA Drala er ere ene 154.8 139 165 155 174 174 
May rete eee 154.9 139 165 156 174 174 
June eh Ge ee et 155.4 141 165 153 174 174 
AUsUSt oR 154.5 139 165 153 181 172 
Septembetau ysusn.s. 155.6 140 165 155 187 172 
Octobe ere ices 157k 143 165 157 187 172 
December.......... 158.9 147 167 156 187 171 
1923 
January sane eee 158.1 144 167 160 187 171 
Kebruatyae eee. iS) 142 167 162 187 171 
April Sere eea ee 159.1 143 170 167 180 173 
AVIS. rea oh eae 160.3 143 172 174 178 173 
A AUIS aoc Prams nck eee 160.1 144 172 169 178 173 
FAUSUSt yer e ete ee 161.6 146 175 171 176 173 
September. ......... 163.4 149 175 175 176 173 
Octobere cere. 164.1 150 175 176 178 173 
aa | Ran a ae 165.0 150 180 175 176 174 
lanuary rier eeeeneee 164.6 149 180 176 175 174 
Hebruaty ae eer 163.9 147 180 177 175 174 
DEL. aac eee 161.8 141 185 177 168 174 
EN mechs trcS 161.4 141 185 176 165 174 
(uners ater took 161.7 142 185 174 165 174 
Augusta se eaenien ee 162.8 144 186 176 166 173 
September.......... 163.7 147 185 174 166 173 
October ha seen ee 165.0 149 185 177 167 173 
esas are ee 166.1 152 184 173 169 175 
anuainye reer eee 167.1 154 184 174 169 175 
Hebruarvian een ae 165.3 151 183 172 169 175 


® The index numbers for the total cost of living from January, 1920, through 
February, 1922, are different from the series hitherto published, in that the food 
price figure for the fifteenth of the current month has been substituted for the figure 
for the fifteenth of the preceding month, used in the original series. Beginning in 


April, 1922, the retail food price figure has always been for the fifteenth of the cur- 
rent month, 
62 
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CHAPTER AIT 


INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING, BY 
THE UNITED STATES BUREAU OF LABOR 
STATISTICS 


LTHOUGH the United States Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, in conjunction with the Shipbuilding Wage 
Adjustment Board of the Emergency Fleet Corpora- 

tion, collected budgets of families of shipyard workers and 
others living in the same localities in 1917 and 1918, and at 
the same time collected current prices and prices at earlier 
dates in order to measure how much the cost of living had 
increased since 1914, these were not combined into an index 
for the country as a whole until June, 1919. In 1918 and 
1919, however, the Bureau, in cooperation with the National 
War Labor Board, made investigations of family incomes and 
expenditures and also retail prices in 92 localities, including 
18 of the shipbuilding centers. Later, agents were again sent 
to each of 31 of these cities to collect prices as of June, 
1919, December, 1919 and June, 1920. The percentages of 
change in prices between these respective dates were com- 
puted and linked on to an index computed by combining 
figures for the 18 shipbuilding centers.1_ In December, 1920, 
Washington was added to the list of cities, and from that 
date, 32 representative industrial centers in different sections 
of the country have furnished information for the Bureau’s 
cost-of-living index number. These cities had a combined 
population of 21,071,011 in 1920.2 Since 1922, numbers have 
been published regularly four times a year. 

These figures are constructed on three bases: first, in 19 
cities current costs are computed as percentages of average 


1 Monthly Labor Review, October, 1920, p. 65. 

2In reality 33 cities are included, inasmuch as Oakland and San Francisco are 
combined. For food, as will appear later, reports from 51 cities are used. For this 
item, the total population representation was 24,466,309. 


5 65 
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costs in December, 1914;! second, in 13 cities costs in 
December, 1917, from the base;? and third, a series for the 
country as a whole is made by combining the first two and 
relating them to average prices in 1913 by estimating the 
increase from 1913 to December, 1914.3 In the present 
analysis, the series for the separate cities will not be discussed 
in detail except as may be necessary to secure a clear picture 
of the construction of the index numbers for the country as 
a whole. They are, however, included in Appendix A to the 
present report, and it should be understood that the index 
numbers for the separate cities are a more important part 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics series than the index for 
the country as a whole, in that the series for the latter is 
merely a combination of the series for the separate cities.* 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics index number series of the 
cost of living for the country as a whole had its beginning 
in an estimate published in the Monthly Labor Review of 
October, 1919. For this, the author had comparable data 
from the eighteen shipbuilding centers running back to 
December, 1914, and usable data from thirteen other im- 
portant cities, as well as from sixty-six less important places 
from December, 1917. From these he concluded that, up to 
and including 1916, the cost of living in the shipbuilding 
centers and in the non-shipbuilding centers had risen at 
approximately the same rate, since excessive activity in the 
former did not start until 1917; he estimated that between 
1917 and 1919 the cost of living in the cities outside the ship- 
building centers advanced 12% less rapidly than in the ship- 
building centers. On the basis of retail food price changes 
and wholesale commodity indexes, it was estimated that a 
liberal allowance for the change in the cost of living level 
between July, 1914 and December, 1914 was 2%. Com- 
bining all of these data, the following table resulted:5 


1 Baltimore, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, Houston, Jacksonville, 
Los Angeles, Mobile, New York, Norfolk, Philadelphia, Portland, Me., Portland, 
Ore., San Francisco and Oakland, Savannah, Seattle, Washington. 

? Atlanta, Birmingham, Cincinnati, Denver, Indianapolis, Kansas City, Mo., 
Memphis, Minneapolis, New Orleans, Pittsburgh, Richmond, St. Louis, Scranton. 

8 Monthly Labor Review, January, 1920, p. 97, 

‘Except that for food, 51 cities are included, instead of 32 where the complete 
cost of living survey is made. 

5 Monthly Labor Review, October, 1919, pp. 4, 7. 
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InpEx Numsers or Cost or Livinc IN SHIPBUILDING 
CENTERS, AND IN OTHER CITIES AND TOWNS, AND 
FOR THE UNITED STATES 


Other cities and 


Eighteen shipbuild- towns (on assump- a 
ing centers (base tion of prices therein United States 
Month and Year having increased (a mean between 


h 
e eae July: since 1916, 12% less columns 1 and 2) 


rapidly thani in ship- 
building centers) 


i ee 100.0 100.0 100.0 
December, 1914......... 102.0 102.0 102.0 
December, 1915......... 102.5 102.5 102.5 
December, 1916......... 117 Tih 117.1 
December, 1917......... 143.9 138.6 141.2 
December, 1918... 25... 176.0 166.9 171.5 
Sunes 1919. xe ak _ 180.0 170.4 175.2 


_ » By assuming a 2% increase between July, 1914 and December, 1914 as a 
liberal estimate, based on retail food prices and wholesale commodity indexes. 


From the figures in the last column interpolations were 
then made for mid-year points. The next month, in order 
that the figures might be used in connection with some wage 
indexes calculated on a 1913 base, a further estimate was 
made of changes in the cost of living between 1913 and July, 
1914. The series as thus constructed, showing changes in 
the cost of living for the country as a whole, was as follows:! 


Date Index number 
PAVETADCELOUMIO 1S pEmetet iemesrie re as aitiewne ttc aie cle rcits tiara anh O On 100 
fife CID Res ats, Boe cota Ae Selene a MON ones Rete aN Ge eae 101 
Wecemiber old Aer eerie eens Ree anh catsioin Ce mea 103 
irritant OT mpi eey tome ook einen eels niaiotice saat elo in A cial ssalapase astts 103 
Wes ued UR le Th Fa te ete See BAe oe aoa area SRA rn Pena 104 
rica LOR rere er eRe ptt Ue ee A fen Sled, Pays Nee 110 
TEryegiu se, Lhe ed ae Rte So Mee aero res An Eee a ae enmeeRe eA 118 
(frei ROUW fy HR” Oe peice Rend are re ik See Pe en me ae eae eel 29 
ib Presirclaciae ubOE Whee 8 See ep a en at tel eee a ee ee 142 
ETSI eRe AO coe eae pn PMLA Cie erro a chatte rs, cus jae earned Bide toreiace 158 
December GUS eect REPT eRe ean iris Sled aaa ye 174 
DEG RaTe- POPE REIS EE et aE, dese G Reems Pa oak Cea Rae MARGE Ter 177 


In June, 1920, estimates were made for the changes in 
cost of the separate items on the basis of which the aggregate 
change had already been computed,’ and since then the series 
has been complete. The series for the separate items and 


1 Monthly Labor Review, November, 1919, p. 193. 


2 Note in the tabulation above that the original increase for December, 1915, 4% 
was at first refined to 3.6% (Monthly Labor Review, October, 1920, p. 65); in 1921, 
however, it was changed to 5.1%, the actual weighted i increase. ‘The figure in Oc- 
tober, 1920, was not mathematically correct. 
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TABLE 6: CHANGES IN THE Cost OF LIVING IN THE 


(United States Bureau 


Per Cent of Increase 
Item of expenditure 


Dec., | Dec., | Dec., | Dec., | Dec., | June, | Dec., | June, | Dec., | May,| Sept., 

1914 | 1915 | 1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1919 | 1919 | 1920 | 1920 | 1921 | 1921 

Pood St. Shae sce ee 5.0 | 5.0 | 26.0| 57.0] 87.0] 84.0; 97.0/119.0] 78.0} 44.7} 53.1 
Clothing eee exces 1.0 | 4.7 | 20.0 | 49.1 |105.3]114.5)108.7|187.5}158.5/122.6] 92.1 
Housings teunieee eats a 1.5 | 2.3 | 0.1] 9.2) 14.2} 25.3] 34.9] 51.1) 59.0) 60.0 
Fuel and light......... 1.0 | 1.0 | 8.4]24.1] 47.9] 45.0) 56.8} 71.9} 94.9] 81.6] 80.7 
House-furnishing goods] 4.0 |10.6 | 27.8 | 50.6 |113.6]125.1]163.5|192.7|185.4|147.7| 124.7 
Miscellaneous......... 3.0 | 7.4 | 13.3 | 40.5 | 65.8] 73.2] 90.2|101.4/108.2/108.8) 107.8 
AW AtEMS canis aeein 3.0 | 5.1 | 18.3 | 42.4 | 74.4) 77.3} 99.3)116.5|100.4! 80.4) 77.3 
Blectricitycentecci arte 3.7 | 6.2.) 8.6411.1| 6.2] 6.2] 7.4) 74, 49) 49) 49 

® No change. 


bIn some statements by the Bureau-of Labor Statistics this item is called “Furniture 


° This line shows the per cent of decrease in the price of electricity on the dates named, 
averages of consumption at the various rates charged. 


for all combined, as published regularly by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics in the Monthly Labor Review, is reproduced 
in Table 6.1. The method of constructing this series is de- 
scribed in succeeding sections of the present volume. 


Basic BuDGET 


Although these figures are designed to measure changes 
in the cost of living since 1913, the standard of living on 
which they are based is that of a later period.2 From 1913 
to 1917, when the series was constructed from prices in the 
18 shipbuilding centers, the budget was based on studies 
made in these cities in 1917 and 1918; from that time on, 
budgets collected in 92 localities in 1918 and 1919 were used.® 
Thus the index numbers of the United States Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics measure changes in the cost of maintaining 


1The Bureau of Labor Statistics prints its figures showing changes in the cost 
of living as percentages of increase above 1913, or whatever other date may be 
the base, not as index numbers, and they have not been changed to an index number 
basis in this table. 


* See Chapter V of this volume for analysis of the effect of this on the index number, 


3 A noteworthy circumstance is that for the original 18 cities in the series the 
standard through 1917 was a 1917 budget; after that, the new standard was adopted. 
If the present budget weightings for the separate items are multiplied by the 
increases in cost of these respective items, the increase in the cost of living is not 
the same as the figure given in the present series. For example, in New York and 
Philadelphia the difference was about one point in December, 1917. 
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Unitep States, 1913 ro DecemsBer, 1924, INCLUSIVE 


of Labor Statistics) 


from 1913 (Average) to— 


118.0 | 106.2 | 102.9 | 102.9 | 108.2 | 117.4 |'122.2 | 122.4 | 122.4 | 121.3 | 116.0 | 114.9 | 116.0 


and house furnishings.” 
as compared with the price in December, 1913. These figures are based on the weighted 


unchanged a war-time standard of living rather than a pre- 
war standard. The basic budget investigations all covered 
wage earners and salaried persons of small means.1_ Every 
item of major importance in the budgets of these families is 
represented in the index numbers by articles selected so as to 
indicate the trend of all; an absolutely complete budget is 
not priced each quarter. Foodstuffs, for example, represent 
somewhat more than two-thirds of the total food consumed 
by an average family;? fuel and light includes coal, wood, gas, 
electricity and kerosene; housing includes rent; clothing, fur- 
niture, furnishings, and miscellaneous items are not complete 
but are represented by generous samples. To the extent that 
the samples are properly chosen and retain their identity 
from one period to another, the results should be as accurate 
as any reasonably possible system. An absolutely complete 
budget comparison from period to period is an almost im- 
possible refinement of accuracy and probably defeats its own 
ends by its cost and clumsiness. 

The basic investigation by the United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, from which present consumption weights 


1 This should not be confused with the Bureau’s quantity and cost budget for a 
standard of health and decency. For the price index series, no standard of living 
is specified beyond “wage earners.” 

2The 43 articles listed since 1921 represented approximately 70%; the 15 
articles originally priced in 1913 represented 64%. 
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were derived, was made in 1918 and 1919.1 Expenditures 
and quantity consumption were studied among 12,096 white 
families? in 92 towns in 42 states. These towns represented 
all types of industrial activity in all parts of the country.’ 
Families to be scheduled were required to meet the follow- 
ing qualifications: 

“1. The family must be that of a wage earner or salaried 
worker, but not of a person in business for himself. The 
families taken should represent proportionally the wage 
earners and the low or medium salaried families of the 
locality. 2. The family must have as a minimum a husband 
and wife and at least one child who is not a boarder or lodger. 
3. The family must have kept house in the locality for the 
entire year covered. 4. At least 75% of the family income 
must come from the principal breadwinner or others who 
contribute all earnings to the family fund. 5. All items of 
income and expenditure of members other than those living 
as lodgers must be obtainable. 6. The family may not have 
boarders nor over three lodgers, either outsiders or children 
living as such. 7. The family must have no sub-rental other 
than furnished rooms for lodgers. 8. Slum or charity 
families or non-English-speaking families who have been 
less than five years in the United States should not be 
taken.’* The average size of family was 4.9 persons? or 3.32 
equivalent adult males.® 

Schedules containing 474 questions were filled in by 
agents of the Bureau through interviewing the families.’ 

1United States, Bureau of Labor Statistics, “Cost of Living in the United 
States,” Bulletin 357, Washington, 1924; zbid., “Methods of Procuring and Com- 
puting Statistical Information of the Bureau of Labor Statistics,’ Bulletin No. 


326, Washington, 1923, pp. 6-22. See also National Industrial-Conference Board, 
Research Report No. 41, op. cit., pp. 10-12; 90-97. 

* Budgets were also collected from 741 colored families, but they have not been 
used in weighting subsequently collected prices. 

§ These are listed in Bulletin No. 357, op. cit., pp. 2-3; also in Research Report 
No. 41, op. cit., pp. 90-97. 

* Bulletin No. 357, op. cit., p. 2. Requirement 6 was construed not to refer to 
nor include relatives, servants, nurses, etc., temporarily in the home, who were 
furnished board free. 

5 The size of the groups varied with the income. Jéid., p. 5. 

6 “Equivalent adult males” is the measure used to reduce all of the members 
of a family of different sex and age to a common food-consumption basis, using that 
of the adult male as one. 

7 Bulletin No. 326, op. cit., pp. 6-13. 
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Thus a minute description of consumption habits and cur- 
rent expenditures was obtained. From an analysis of these, 
the conclusion was reached that among wage earners and 
low and medium salaried families, annual expenditures were 
distributed as follows: for food, 38.2%; housing, 13.4%; 
clothing, 16.6%; fuel and light, 5.3%; furniture and furnish- 
ings, 5.1%; miscellaneous, 21.3%.! These differed, of course, 
from place to place and with the size of the family and the 
amount of the income; but for all families, everywhere, it 
was found that out of every $1,000 spent, an average of 
$382 went for food; $134 for housing; $166 for clothing; 
$53 for fuel and light; $51 for furniture and furnishings; 
$213 for miscellaneous items. 

Although the basic budget on which the Bureau has esti- 
mated increases in the costof living since 1913 is, to all intents 
and purposes, based on a study of expenditures in 1918 and 
1919, this is not true of all items, and although the trend line 
produced by the weights thus constructed is not out of line 
with other trend lines covering the same period,’ it is a matter 
of interest that these differences occur. 


Food 

For example, since January, 1921, the retail food price 
series of the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics has 
been based on average prices of 43 articles obtained in 51 
cities, and weighted according to consumption in those cities 
in 1918 and 1919. Prior to that date, however, a varying 
number of articles had been used, beginning with 15 in 1913 
and numbering 22 from 1915 through 1920. The consump- 
tion weights for the earlier series were based on an investi- 
gation made in 1900-1902. Inasmuch as these were two 
distinct series, linked together in 1921, their make-up will 
be discussed separately. 

In 1900-1902 the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics? 
made an exhaustive study of the cost of living among work- 


1 Bulletin No. 357, op. cit., p. 466. 

* The greater increase shown by the figures of the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
than by other indexes of the cost of living is apparently not due to. the changes in 
weighting but to the weightings themselves, as well as to other factors. See Chapter 
V of this volume. 

3 Then the United States Bureau of Labor. 
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ingmen’s families and of retail prices in the United States.’ 
The annual expenditures for all the goods and services 
entering into the cost of living were ascertained from 2,567 
families.2, During the next succeeding years retail food 
prices were collected in the principal cities of the original 
investigation and in a few others. Prices of the 30 
articles thus secured were weighted according to annual 
expenditure’ for the articles by the 2,567 families in 1901; 
and a percentage of increase for all combined was worked 
out, using average prices in the years from 1890 to 1899 as 
the base. This series was discontinued after 1907. In 1911, 
however, a new series was worked out, based on 15 articles 
of food, weighted according to their consumption in 1901.4 
To these were added three articles in 1914 and four in 1915.5 
The weights were as follows, for the country as a whole:® 


Weight 
Sirloinssteaks (Doung) came acu Serene ale aes ei oe Eee 70 
Roundisteaki(pound) ss cee ie tttetek sn eee oe La seo eerste 70 
Ribiroast (nouitid)). on ce, ee ree me eee ie ee eae ae eee oe 70 
Chuck roast’ (pound) 2). 257. cian ork ee mae sachet 70 
Platet beetatpound)) 16 ca-ce set isoeelamene re eae teas ee Sie PERCU gee 70 
Pork chops: (pound) sarasco sais deat ene ase ose aa ee 114 
Bacon’ (pousid)) rece ts csters ates cere sey aR eos oh ene 55 
airiy (MOUNT) Mee ain kccavee aelsl. aes heehee ere Paseo A aoe 55 
Ward \outich ic Mencyac Seeds teten s ubraint oon ae ee ee eee 84 
Hleins (pound) seca acasde claret en tn eoaeaearainite ete ict ieee Ce RS ein eee 68 

: 2534 

Breadh(powid) hire ergacta sits ae eet eet oes ee are tet ee { 225b 
U Suotev eal Gayo (Weel Nee an eara tt on CARI AG tos cater 3 OE Het SEA! LSet 454 
Cornmeallmound ae acct ita.cs ani oe ha eae, ee ee 227 
igeoi (dozen) emaiaeiee a: ORE eT, oe er CO eS 85 
Butter (pound)..... PR MS ESS fe Leet on Se iter Mune ete 117 
Potatoes (Pou) Meee eae to sere ae ciara oe nee cece ae een 882 
Suear (pound)a ities acne iets: . Aeterna 269 
IMG iairh) bien cote hie teste tee une ciate eit noe ae Ses) 
Cheeses(poumaliwns somata one cites ooo eee ore ne eee eee 16 
Rice (pound. ce Pete oe ee Sccieks cinerea oe ee ee 25 
Coffee (pound) ira Sire ata trai oe nc ie micttece cose cites cet eae na 47 
Tea (poutich) : ctarere teaeclolh Aroeia rm cht er hhee eater deer ne eee 11 


4 Weightings used with 16 ounces of dough. 
b Weightings used with prices on one pound baked weight. 


1 Kighteenth Annual Report of the Commissioner of Labor, op. cit. 
2 Thid., pp. 647 ff. 


3 Consumption and expenditure weights are given in the report. Jbid., pp. 
648, 650 


4United States, Bureau of Labor Statistics, “Retail Prices, 1890 to 1911,” Bul- 
letin No. 105, Washington, 1912. 


i : Claag “Retail Prices, 1907 to December, 1916,” Bulletin No. 228, Washington, 
aD Os 


8 Monthly Labor Review, November, 1918, p. 95. 
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Thus, average consumption of approximately two-thirds 
of the total food used by working class families in 1901 
served as weights in making up the retail price index from 
1913 through 1920. In the meantime, however, the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics had made another survey of the cost of 
living in the United States in 1918 and 1919. The qualifi- 
cations established for scheduling! differed considerably from 
the 2,567 unselected families whose expenditures were studied 
in 1901,? but the consumption weights developed from a 
study of nearly 9,000 of these families in 51 cities were suffi- 
ciently comparable with the earlier weights to make it 
possible to link the new series on to the old. These new food 
weights are as follows: 


Weight 
BLIGE SHCAIGA POLITIC) Osten. ove, cies dw ockos Mrotste stele e EA lao ee 32 
RCOUMMUSTE AO PONNG) teewe ne sein acing OTe ee ea ee en 32 
Rabmoast: maurid).;cece.c itis cetacean the Mee oe ec OLS Shit 
AGierckeroas enn) Neat. eke tei Sees sree ee iE Sel: ee Ae 31 
Plas Dee ROU ee tense veer keto APRS AER Te ee onecig aati 23 
Rare chonsy (POU 4. ierk, ics cee ces Start he I ease ee 36 
LEPC sain COTA CEE TED hh nade PR RAO Nn OR te Re Se Bran AES een CR Re 17 
Paro GN Per ee imine Silo ene ee aici Sonn ee 22 
Rc t eC Goze) bietal ate, sa nets cytes Se eee terete ig ieee gene pnne sc Sear a 8 
“EB Versty /Gr es clave beak Ae Fu ee en rene Ral ise bp SOCAN RN a CORE Le re 23 
Salmo. catitiod (pound) cath tyr ers oo stas «hates a ectte hicthee ieee eter 9 
DSc Sr UATE) se. Stas Maver aa yadiane evista ty elds ale Mistaetrae aerate 337 
Mle Mevaporated MpGUNG) s asca0e svat arian ec eaie eo eile Baus shen e. phe ae dh 
PS UUEheT APOC Neetees vnc akeraians nore ccokeen o tucmetab aie cata hetaccee eh otic keteuese 66 
Wleomearparine (pound), creccerace tis hers err en hate yet ooh Tate 16 
BNiaestaare Atte A POUT) ap nace nope pontine enue eis oo anina eae 6 
Wheesed DOUG) eee pests nes aN Oe fn me Fe abt nabtenal oars sents 12 
Beer adpro tamed ae nates Mane ee ee Was IAG ome hectine mea sncee mined wine ha Ae 34 
STISCOM GUT mee anaes rn Eee LN jah itcmare Babe vargiedigrcts 9 
GPR NStTICEIVMALESN (COZEH 1s tarsares tee atetonie sd vad ol < Gocnenaimanaeepiees 61 
SCO POOLING) Suet ey ee arctan A sate shay Mittens vrais oie A sals bod ube nce Sage acs 531 
Plotiealyapiitig) ea bren et ees hae) os Se eel eee Me ales niae hea laey 264 
Sorame a (MOUMa enh mgr ee ade ee ecards ae cise tree Te tee 54 
Fotledroaga pound) sommes chy sieht oe hin oats vous cra ene rae 41 
Orman Ossi) Viste a cite earn ae acta cr ea MA toma ae Me akon eae 7 
Mrcarmiot PW HerE 1 POU); minal oases wits Sensi zits toh sleek Seareneeuale 7 
Macat GHia GOUDU) Ween erred wae tal alan ko leuas vrei ain See wees 23 
Rice MOU cere el ere ruse AR VO antes a aie the coke as bovis nS acyl oes are eeereas oe) 
SATs MI ty Vn (HOUTIG) serene terial ra hte cttiatshecctsas crane avn aya aie eyecare 22 
(POLALOESA GUNG) Laas me mper ay Se cre siie tec s te actors, s aoadiee he Bee 704 
i Ofei ters CoG pre Ol7T ON ha tyre ts cn teat GSO oR OOM ARMOR RE CEPT OTe 66 
CabbAPeADOUNC) le. marian aan? © eta usec CARIN sa aniston noobs RNR 65 
eansy baked: (Pound) sc4s- eats kath Ades at GAG a aetamebeeny sy ti 
Gocmecanneda Mount outers ak Curate, blake accinta peontysisoysensr ees cameras is 10 
Peder canned POUNG) so bravacmuaie a) sies oamaieds wie a atinbeeratenys awn 10 


1See p. 71 of this report. 
2 Kighteenth Annual Report of the Commissioner of Labor, op. cit., pp. 15, 16, 75. 
3 Monthly Labor Review, March, 1921, p. 26. 
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Weight 
Tomatoes, canned (pound) i asic. ei ip eee eerie pene eee 16 
Sugar. (pound) ipeer aes escent Oe ci eaters ee eee: 147 
FL all(pournd is shen ateea vi sais eiaes 28 epee aie eae 8 
(Coffees (pound ete ccseveass ese recab tte tayectte carci ane dics Oke ee eee oer ree 40 
Prunes’ (pond) eas. 5 cle he ee an oa ats ene cree ot eee 11 
Raising (pound) cee taaaie ae oeraeseleveetnass oats seks deepen ene tae 9 
Bananas (Gozet\ x, suns so, ccs sontots Sorte ode «eee te canteens ene ieee ae 11 
Oranges (dozen). i208 atte oc io tae Co ee CCE. tere eters 7 


a In cities where most of the sales of bananas are by the pound rather than by 
the dozen, the above weighting is multiplied by three before being applied to the 
price per pound. 


As a budget on which to base changes in the price of food- 
stuffs this is well balanced, in that it includes all of the 
important kinds of foods, but it is not truly typical in that 
it does not include the seasonal fruits and vegetables. The 
inclusion of these in an index made up each month is ob- 
viously out of the question because of absence of standards 
and the constantly recurring change in the goods in the 
market.1. The measuring unit for price changes afforded 
without them is undoubtedly sufficiently accurate, but it 
is true that the season when fresh fruits and vegetables are 
most reasonable in price and are extensively used by most 
families, is the season when the retail food price index 
number in normal years shows an advance.” 


Housing 

The standard of housing used by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics in making up its cost of living index number 
relates to such accommodations as “‘are occupied by repre- 
sentative working men’s families.”* There are no other speci- 
fications as to standards. 


Clothing 


The basic clothing budget is designed as a sample of total 
clothing consumption; that is, it does not represent the 
average use of the various articles listed in the clothing 
budget adopted to determine expenditures in 1918 and 1919,4 
but is made up of 71 separate items, for four persons, a man, 


1In the index number series constructed in Milan the budget is changed each 
month to include the foods in season. 

2 See Table 22 and Table 23. 

3 Bulletin 326, op. cit., p. 15. 


4 That schedule listed 142 clothing items. Bulletin 326, op. cit., pp. 9-11. 
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woman, boy of twelve, and girl of six. The quantity weight- 
ing for each of these items corresponds to their average con- 
sumption by 12,096 families in 1918 and 1919. The same 
weights are used for the separate cities as for the country 
as awhole. Originally, many more items were included, but 
these have been eliminated in favor of fewer representative 
samples, which are here given. 


Names AND NUMBER OR Quantity or Articles UsED IN 
WEIGHTING CHANGES IN THE CosT or CLOTHING? 
CLorTHinG, FEMALE 


Summer prices: Quantity weightings 
KIEESMCOLCONS-WiaShlre cen, Se meee tert ep oer aeons SEA ere yy 
Wctsstomrailict a sepeeee ty. totc ecsic,y.oicee 38 ye ae bas ie poe mr Ae nt % 
URES AS TESS sys. cet ein etcetera gare once rae Pioneer eee 2, 

Dra Werss mus iiti4 Oy CAlSsictek tin cite sass estos tells Soe aioe 5 
ebticoatsmushiiie svt Bos eens addete was ose d Reece he: 1 
PerticodtswmusiinOyearsicr «kh ast en eee cee tao nese aes 2 
INightxowns, muslin; (O° yearseas sc oct © Stee crilole casted nine 1 
STO DSS VOL cme cick cree SE ete Ee AT ER er RnGU SEE mag Coma ar 1 
SHGESMOWAGLY Cals. arise heen, co oeit «eras tracy acinus ate ae 2 

Winter prices: 
RIDES MAO eI te  ese Ro Roni hie eaican MAE never a tend ouiue yy 
NEGA CSN OOM EEA rans ee sti ata ie oi sharahs asta es oheara pei TOR vee uA 
Rept S EW OOLPOUV EATS peek pre tn eee ea ce Renee conn anges % 
Dresses, SEE Ce ST aE Oot ANNE Peed kat WOT A 
RPiricoraswits ey pee ors soe) A ein Oe OO eee oe 1 
WUMEOMSItS HORVEATS Beer yi ta:e BUR wat oats o aie einai meee here 3 
WeLicoats HOES Kes ae Ate oases ee aoe Mec tine el eI ae i 
PP ELACOALS ORV EATS 4 Sopa) Bale ot oa oo CE ear Ls NS 1 
Sete OMS MIO MVCATSI tea. colirys ces Scotra etna eter ashe cncterenl ate 1 
SUC EERE eiles tire Nah Seuiaaete aieM e e ee Pee reac ERM eed 1 
DHGeseMis NOV CAtSe ment A) eo urtamnsiincmtla heacenero wesbneGraten 3 

Year round prices: 
Plousendiecses wearer ote ae aise eter ett os ees Sivek Oa Saran 2 
UTES UAL ed St che PS tA ee re a AE a RP y% 
Combinations musi’, st. ecscinaek ae leek as voces ahs daca hee « 2 
WinderwaAlsts: Onyealsn Misty sos cecioan oakiloaaransccs ag Ss 5 
Nightgowns, AILS ee PR ee iks Beto ee ee ies. ol iene 2 
COTSeTCOVE!S eR PER pet ee Sa Tae eae cain ts piccareea seas 2 
PREASSIEC ES ee het Nears iris, Pence ean eres ot hake kai e,aisoakanly 2 
OPSE CS ASOD EER ters mas ian RE ccay e kaatlond Wis ca salud Z, 
SEOCKAENG Se COLCO Move ay one For tener PRAT ater ic Gedo Fee Reis eerily tarttnary 8 
SEOC MME TN COLONY OL V.CATS satel prdietetin a fearon sm, idicliu somos 12 
RUD ersten eee eee See tee nates fats. esas ag eran: 1 
Rubbers Ony cars ison er ieet tee Maa cote afte Aeron e spree ae 1 
Eialfisolesvandiltecisi(sewed ere crsses. cco aveois cess vie aeus oaths 1 
Rap Deeicel sit ee niet aay Loy eats ohana eee ma 3 
jaitestore elated eel) €l5 3 a avec cays acs cha Dea oO CaeeM TS OE aT 2 yards 
Apron, gingham (1 apron for 6-year girl) Acie rastvanarage ie earned be 2% yards 
IWidistsnvollen (aie ream at heme accra ne mile Guana role 6 yards 
Dresses, voile, organdie, gingham (2).............00-0eeeee 10 yards 
Mresses: Gi vears) wing iran (O)\e sss oie 5 -)tetee the) ioe Stade, alee 18 yards 
DressnOryears: Selle (54) ceva aasicysierd aariuwva diate disiccd wiohe ehalens. Pears 3% yard 


a Unless age is specified prices are for adults. 
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Names AND NumBeER or QuanTiTy oF ArTicLes USED IN 
WEIGHTING CHANGES IN THE CosT OF CLOTHING® 


Summer prices: Croruinc, Mate Quantity weightings 
Plats, straws. fuse scvaals wie stress Ste eke spare ieee aia eeie 1 
ATT Cece a EN REE OO be Eee rns Une Mela erat sihterery sin es y¥% 
‘Trovsers cotton) l2uvears).. 5%... ache atnettete gyn ere ete 2 
Unionsuits i: es, cinta ae ola iaae es Be eee een es a 
UWnionsiits; 12 years: S20 o snsiseieio aie ome tratene heya ieee 3 

Winter prices: 

Suiits ere ee tetas tenes eee oeelaeeie ten Sr ere ec ne oe y¥% 
Trousers: wool, 12 years st ,. alsreqaaisiia tie =e ere ae nites ees sf 
Overcoate. 20 ee. eer ee ba eet Ginnie eae aoe ae yy 
Qvyercoats’ormackinaws,12 years. .-.-.-5-54525 6 sees % 
Unionsitits? 45 A) oe aS Bare a o.s cine tities one eee meee 2 
Waionsivits, 12 Vearsae sais sisc4cs aes emu se eee One eee 2 
Year round prices: 
Flats) felt Ses iiento 46 ad hae ay tae eben arene ee 1 
APIS 3h ccae eskid Bn eee Neco tetris coined © eho eat raee tone, aa rots 1 
Caps? ey earns dsnBas Sr dices oo timate eee loerera eee ee eens yw) 
Suiits wool Wl 2ivearss a-ha es Deer ea ne ne aie 1 
Overalls or: work:trousers; 7 :¢ occ pcs ot ee eee 2 
Shirts} cottons 2Gmc-c sya ciocii br Hee Stee eee ee ee ene es 6 
Shirtscotton, U2" vearsia. coh. bio. ekeecre ee tes eee 5 
Nightshirtse. emi ie RE es Se es en mere tc cee 2 
Nightshirtssel2 yearsy isis os ae eee ee eee 2 
Socks cotton Kev coal Caevele neh Henne ets arg tae ners ert 12 
Stockings) cottone12 sears. mace oc ere ferent tore 12 
Shoesshighe sts. pate ki eee eee ee ice eee 21% 
ShoesWhigh 12 vearsuiysc nest ss terete el ae eee 5 
Rubbeig se rp ey rs ya ao ea eet = ieee oe err ere ee y% 
ICOlLArseys ae. cy Beer age Stee avaecrcl aes renee ey Rtn eee arte ee 6 
INE CK LIES ate apoeiiy kali. nuts eke aesce. ret cto alee eee ee 2 
INecktiesy d2syears: 2). 0 sac Meee tne oe Seatac 2 
Whole soles and heels (sewed)... 2.2... 0.0.2.0 eee eee ee asa | 
Halt’soles*and heels (sewed); so eis a oe oe 1 
Half soles and heels (sewed), 12 years.................000: 5 
4 Unless age is specified prices are for adults. 
Fuel and Light 


The basis for estimates of changes in the cost of fuel and 
light are anthracite and bituminous coal, wood, gas, elec- 
tricity and kerosene. The consumption weights used in 
each city are derived from the quantity of each item con- 
sumed in that city in 1918 and 1919; for the country as‘a 
whole, the average consumption of all is used. 


Furniture and House Furnishings! 


For this major item, the articles chosen as a sample by 
which to measure price changes, together with the quantities 


1 In some statements by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, this item is called “House- 


furnishing goods.” See, for example, Table 6 and Appendix A-1 and Appendix A-2 
of this volume. 
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of each used to weight the price, are given below. This list 
is a simplification of the original sample used for this item, 
but there has been no comment that it is not representative. 


FURNITURE AND FURNISHINGS Quantity weighting 
Garpetssrugs .Wwool. (yards) = cmt ron mrt ea certs this acon isting me erin 3.9 
Matting rugs, gtassi(square yards) ia ei ek aerasirac «oe reenter 2 
ainaleuta, (sauate syiatds) var tac cee ee e heatek oo nce Oe 1.8 
Chairs, Mving room and dining (Gach) seer e eae ets ania ree ree 8 
Tables, library, dinings kitchen (each) ae sec ain) ashi oe cca ee 2 
Souchesasamtary orbed. (each). gaat tus carina nici: aor ll 
WiresserstangsChuromiers (CACM) eens reece bios ta ot Slots & hare a ane el 
IB}ELE REN CYS CRs ee om ea, Pn, Soe Sela OES GE Seana bert al 
IBeastencatteaCh here seta eee Mn ey eae ee 2, eA Nhe ae oes p 
Bedesprnge (each) caw vie cae coe ee ae eure tk Reese ee noes 2 
IVT ARERESSOSH (CAC Se ee eee cence aerarcatoneiae no: POE en aie: aS) 
abvecarniages (GACH); area tons Sire vaca iro ree rie teen ierne eke a2 
Pilkowacases leach iiss aude nis Ssskeioe ie take asie Bes enh a a wale fave uel ore 1.9 
SHEESH CAC ar eesti oe cee seat et eae toe woke uu hat fetes, ee Bo ile 
Mtableclotnsleachiamereine cr eG .cciic ile rotors GSH Cae eae 3 
Plicwrelsp(eacin) pars st ste cts heise er Whe cr terse ten at Ch Amana ere 2.8 
Blankets; cotton and: wool (each)! faaaauesie testers eens cote 5 
ormitores CAch)) sumer ere ets he neha A eae nee Enema res eer a2 
Cook stoves and! heating stoves (each)... 0.02... <cennate ss cees ores 3 
PSTOOINS WEACH Rpt rtetes e kc pece bad tatercte nee Sn eel ye eR enna ae 3.0 
DEWING MACHINES (GACH) ey. ne ae Roe carotene soe tec mmeat eine tone ANS aA 
RR EITIErAtOrswleachl) tian et cate tars ate ek ho ORE Oe er nae ail 


Miscellaneous Items 

Miscellaneous items made up 21.3% of the family budget 
in 1918-1919, which forms the basis of weights used for the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics index numbers. The separate 
goods and services and the relative importance attached to 
each is shown in the tabulation below: 


MiscEeLLaneous ITEms 


Quantity weighting 
Street cars Regular fare adults. wine see eee or 550 
Movies: First floor, week night, adult.................. 70 
Newspapers Daily on streets 4 se nels Wlagecis esis seiavaleu as 313 
SUNCAY On Streebeey tess yeas eee feu s cole ae By) 
Doctor: Office visit; usual chargeec.c oat sacar: 7 
Pouse visits usiialicharges ys ieee esas abies. a8 7 
Obstetrical case, usual charge..............4-- al 
Medicine: Calomel tablets, %-grain................25: 4 dozen 
Aspirin tablets so-pr alm iytits,sesierateucie seieisienee 4 dozen 
Castormoil a cee pei tee eee Naas ia 8 ounce 
OCutminenpillses eee cew cern deo eet 4dozen | 
Standard prescription, liquid, 2 0z............ 3 prescriptions 
Standard prescription, liquid, 4 0z.,.......... 3 prescriptions 
Standard prescription, capsule or pill, 3-grain pa 
AMIR EMTS sek cl Zs eyes soe ye doa), 8 Resa occas sides 8 prescriptions 
TAOSOSIEA AVI ALG ee Oe ReracL elE ot Ain fae Re .2 week 
Dentists Willingtusualicharges a... .5ac cise esis etnies 4 
Grownesusual charge sete te amasoe tani marae oer. aS 


Plate pdulltupper, usual charge... a enavGannn ss 05 
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MisceLLaneous Itrems—(Continued) 
7 , Quantity weighting 
Spectacles: Gold-filled rims, flat spherical lens.......... $3 


Single separate lens. 2 a; .¢-524-2 7- eee a 
laundry. Menisistit collarscc 7. 2--> oer ee ore 104 
Men’s shirts, soft cuffs attached.............. 52 
Shéete sia se tad ye eee 104 \ Ee 
Turkish towelsiss: 52-9 scrote a hese eras 104 
lat workinw cee feeeen eee ae ere tes 208 pounds 
Cleaning suppliesssoap, smalliv)s. cece =: e--paee eae 30 cakes 
Laundry soap (6 to 12 02.) 72 nee 60 cakes 
Soap powder (8 to 16 0z.)........... 12 packages 
Cleaning powder (14 to 18 oz.)....... 24 packages 
Barbers; Shaver. amie t crerrecke ao tere eee eee ee 25 
Flair catia: ite tta Gira ee Deen tee eee 10 
Toilet articles and preparations: Tooth brush........... 3 
‘Totlee soap 42.4 9e> + ean 30 cakes 
Shaving stick or cream.. 2 sticks or tubes 
Tooth powder or paste.. 6 cans or tubes 
Tateum powder........ 8 cans 
Vaseline (1 to2 0z.).... 1 jar 
‘Telephones, Residence; emer nneccee cnicetins steers ee y¥% 
Tobaccow Cigar? 2s id gemanee vom els ee ee 110 
CiSAarettes, fas coe. 2a ee See SES ean eS 60 packages 
Cigarette tobacco (i toa 2/02.) os ees eee 30 packages 
Pipe tobacco (lito210z5)a ae eee eee 20 packages 
Plug tobacco: (lito d24'0z.)otees: ete ee oe 20 cuts 


MetTHops oF COLLECTING AND COMBINING CURRENT PRICES 


The United States Bureau of Labor Statistics collects its 
retail price data partly by mail and partly by special agents. 
When, in 1920, the regular computation of index numbers 
of the cost of living was begun, there were already at hand 
sources of information of several years’ standing regarding 
certain major items in the family budget. Thus, a retail 
food price series runs back to 1890; coal prices and gas rates 
had been collected regularly since 1907. It was necessary, 
therefore, to add only such other price data as were required 
to round out an adequate measure of the cost of living. This 
was done by providing for the collection of prices of cloth- 
ing, furniture and house furnishings, miscellaneous items and 
house rents, also wood and electricity, in addition to the 
quotations currently assembled for food, coal and gas. The 
latter were all being collected by questionnaire by mail and 
the practice was continued; prices of the new items, except 
wood and electricity, are all collected by special agents, in 
32 cities selected as representative of conditions in different 
parts of the country and among different types of localities. 
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Prices Collected by Questionnaire 


Food: Retail food prices are supplied by mail as of the 
fifteenth of each month by dealers with whom the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics has made this cooperative arrangement. 
Thirty-nine cities furnished prices in 1913; more were added 
for a number of years until, by 1920, 51 were included. For 
the most part these are the largest industrial cities in the 
country.! In order, however, properly to represent certain 
sections or significant industrial types, cities of smaller size, 
important in their own part of the country but not ranking 
numerically at the top, are included. The population covered 
is slightly less than one-quarter of the country as a whole. 

In the larger cities, an effort is made to secure 25 quota- 
tions; in the smaller, 15 are sought for most of the items. 
For a few, such as bread and milk, prices of which are more 
uniform, fewer quotations are secured. Prices are obtained 
from neighborhood stores, downtown stores, department 
stores and chain stores, some of which deliver goods or give 
credit, and some do not.? These stores are personally chosen 
by agents of the Bureau, and as for one reason or another 
replacements must be made, this is done by agents of the 
Bureau so as to maintain the continuity of representation. 

At the beginning of each year the Bureau sends to each 
of these cooperators a book of twelve questionnaires in 
duplicate, together with instructions and franked envelopes. 
Each cooperating dealer is expected to fill out the question- 
naire on or about the fifteenth of each month, giving current 
quotations on the same kind and grade of article for which 
he furnished prices the month before. This he ascertains 
by consulting the carbon copy which he has kept in his book;? 
certain items are definitely specified by trade name. This 
report is sent to Washington in the franked envelope. If 
dealers fail to report within a reasonable time, telegrams are 


1See pp. 168 ff. of this volume for list of cities. 


2 United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, “Retail Prices, 1913 to December, 
1922,” Bulletin No. poe, Washington, 1924, p. 57 


Instructions read: “It is absolutely essential to the value of the record that 
you quote the price of exactly the same grade and brand of each article from month to 
month. Should it be necessary to change the brand or quality of any article, be 
sure to explain the change in a note.’ 
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sent them. Persistent failure to file reports is investigated 
by an agent of the Bureau and, if necessary, another dealer is 
substituted. The percentage of dealers and the names of 
the cities having perfect reports are given considerable 
publicity,! and in this way merchants are spurred to do their 
part, although in accordance with the policy of the Bureau 
names or other means of identification are not published. 

Three sets of questionnaire books are sent out. The largest 
and most complete lists all of the 43 articles making up the 
index, except fresh milk and bread; another calls for prices 
of fresh milk, butter, eggs and hens; the third is for bread.’ 
When the questionnaires, properly filled in, are returned 
to the Bureau of Labor Statistics in Washington, they are 
carefully inspected for inconsistencies and then are edited 
for machine tabulating.? The use of a mechanical system, 
which is well adapted to a simple questionnaire such as is 
used in collecting retail food prices, expedites the work and 
permits a public press release a month after the date for 
which the price data are submitted. The retail food price 
index for March, June, September and December is combined 
with the index numbers for other items in the cost of living 
on those respective dates to obtain the change in the cost of 
living as a whole. 

For each of the 22 articles included in the retail food price 
index from 19134 to December, 1920, and of the 43 articles 
included since January, 1921, the prices furnished by all of the 
merchants in all of the cities, reduced to a comparable unit 
basis, are combined in a simple average. This average 


1 The names of cities and percentages “perfect” are published in the newspapers 
and in the Monthly Labor Review. 

* The difference in the weight of bread before and after baking, the fact that this 
does not vary by a standard formula, and that customs differ regarding the amount 
sold for a given price has made a rather elaborate schedule necessary, in order that 
the price of all bread may be reduced to a common basis. 

® Reduction to a uniform basis is necessary for some items, as, for example, a No. 
2 can contains 20 ounces; the unit of measurement of canned goods on which com- 
parative prices are figured is the pound. 

* Prices for all twenty-two articles, although not originally collected in 1913, 
were later run back to this date, 

° Where bananas, for example, are sold by the dozen, rather than the pound, 
a readjustment in price has to be made to put them on a pound basis. 


®The same procedure is followed for each city separately. Monthly Labor 
Review, March, 1921, p. 25. 
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price per unit of each article for the country as a whole is 
then multiplied by the number of units consumed by the 
average family as determined in the investigation of the 
cost of living in 1918.1. Having found the average cost to 
the average family of the total amount of each article con- 
sumed, these costs are added together to find the average 
cost of the family’s total food budget.? A relation of these 
costs from month to month to a common base period is 
obtained by expressing each as a percentage of the average 
cost in the year 1913. 

In making the change in 1921 from an index based on 
22 articles to one based on 43 articles, the procedure was to 
ascertain the change in the average cost of the 43 articles 
weighted and combined in December, 1920 and in January, 
1921, and apply this percentage to the index number for 
December, 1920, based on 22 articles. In other words, it 
was assumed that from 1913 through 1920 the 43 articles 
would have shown the same percentage of change in cost as 
was shown by the 22 articles. While this preserved the 
continuity of the number with relatively little break, the 
tendency of the new weighting, applied to 43 articles as 
contrasted with the 1901 weightings applied to 22 articles, 
was to minimize slightly the advance in food prices* and to 
intensify somewhat the seasonal fluctuations.” The pro- 
cedure just described relates to the index number for the 
country as a whole, based on prices in 51 cities combined. 
For each of these cities an index is also worked out sepa- 
rately. 

Fuel and Light: Prices for coal and rates for gas are, like 
prices of food, secured in 51 cities, and index numbers based 


1 These are listed on pp. 73, 74, of the present volume. 

2 The 43 items are only representative of the total budget, not inclusive. The 
basic questionnaire listed 142 items; the number from which 43 were selected as 
a sample totalled 128. Bulletin 326, op. cit., pp. 22-23. 

3 Bulletin No. 334, op. cit., p. 3. The same procedure was followed between 1913 
and 1920 when more articles or more cities were added to the index; that is, the 
‘percentage of change in the total cost between the date when the new quotations 
were to be added and the last preceding date was calculated and this was applied 
to the increase for that last preceding date, to get the current index number. From 
then on, the series was continued with the added quotations. 

4In January, 1921, on the old basis the number was 174; on the new basis, 172. 
Monthly Labor Review, March, 1921, p. 27. 

5 Statement from the Bureau of Labor Statistics, September, 1920. 
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on these quotations are computed regularly for the country 
as a whole. Unlike that for food, however, these series are 
not combined intact with other data in preparing the cost of 
living series, but only prices collected in the 32 cities which 
make up the backbone of the series are used. Quotations for 
wood, electricity and kerosene are also secured in these same 
32 cities. All of these, with the exception of kerosene prices, 
are secured on forms sent out by mail four times a year by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics.1_ From 10 to 15 firms report 
in each of the 32 cities.” 

The questionnaire for coal calls for the retail price per ton 
in ton lots for coal sold to family trade; it includes delivery 
but no extra charge for storing in cellar or coal bin where 
extra handling is necessary. Quotations are secured for four 
sizes of anthracite and for bituminous coal of the kind sold 
to family trade.? For wood, the quotations called for on the 
questionnaires are the retail price per cord, for cordwood 
(not kindling wood), sawed, split and delivered. If, however, 
any given dealer is found to have most of his sales in less 
than cord lots, this fact is taken into account. Kerosene 
prices are secured by agents of the Bureau personally. For 
coal, wood and kerosene, four quotations are secured, except 
in New York City, where the standard is five. 

For gas, the questionnaire is sent to companies in the same 
51 cities in which food and coal prices are secured, but reports 
from only 32 are used in the cost of living index. With the 
exception of a few places where natural gas is the usual fuel, 
the net price per thousand cubic feet of artificial gas for house- 
hold purposes is quoted. While the questionnaire calls for 
information regarding meter service and other charges, and 
lighting and heating standards, the estimate of changes in 
cost to the consumer is based on the net rate. For electricity, 
changes in net rates per kilowatt hour for household use are 
secured in 32 cities. Where a city has more than one tariff 


1 Coal price questionnaires are sent out every month. Agents of the Bureau 
originally collected these quotations in the 32 cities in person, but this was aban- 
doned as a needless duplication of effort, since the data were already available 
from those collected for the retail price series of coal. 


? Bulletin No. 357, op. cit., p. 73. The Bureau collects prices in the 51 cities 
where food prices are secured, but uses only 32 in the cost of living index. 

* Bituminous coal differs as to name in different parts of the country and any 
specification of standard is well-nigh impossible. 
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for domestic consumers, the rates used are those under which 
most residences are served. 

For all items in this group except gas and electricity, 
where April, 1913 and December, 1913, respectively, con- 
stitute the base periods, estimates are made of the average 
increase in cost since the year 1913.1. This is done by 
weighting the price of each item by the average quantity 
consumed per family in each city. To get the cost for the 
country as a whole, the average prices of each item, weighted 
by consumption in each city, are added together and divided 
by 32, the number of cities. A comparison of these aggre- 
gates from one period to another indicates the percentage of 
change in the cost of each within the period; these percent- 
ages, applied to the index numbers on the last preceding 
date, give the respective index numbers for the current date. 


Prices Collected by Special Agents 

For housing, clothing, furniture and house furnishings, 
and miscellaneous items in the family budget, agents of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics visit each of the 32 cities covered 
by the cost of living index four times a year and personally 
collect quotations on a specified list of articles. For all of 
the cities except New York at least four quotations are 
secured for each article; in New York, five are secured. 
This refers to articles on which prices vary. For certain 
services, however, such as carfare, for example, where one 
rate is usually generally prevalent, only one quotation is 
necessary. For house rent a special condition exists. Quota- 
tions are secured at any time during the month and are 
supposed to represent the month, rather than one given date. 

The system is followed of having agents rotate in their 
coverage of the separate cities, so that the same agent does 
not visit the same city in two successive quarters. The 
quotations and descriptions of the various items to be re- 
priced are, however, always filled in on the current question- 
naire, and the prices secured each quarter are so far as possi- 
ble for identical items. As it often happens, however, that 

1 There are nearly as many methods of determining consumption of electricity 


as there are cities, and elaborate calculations are required to bring all into com- 
parability. See, for example, Monthly Labor Review, August, 1924, pp. 60-65. 
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the specified type of article will no longer be in stock, the 
agent is required to make any required substitution, always 
with the idea of maintaining continuity of standard and com- 
parability of price. Where the previous quotation appears 
on reinvestigation to be somewhat out of line, adjustments 
are also made. “The experience of the Bureau is that it is 
very difficult if not impossible to obtain satisfactory results 
in this work by correspondence. It requires the personal 
investigation and careful inquiry of a trained agent who 
thoroughly understands the work to secure the best results. 
Wherever substitutions have to be made, prices are secured 
on the article substituted for the previous price period as 
well as for the present, so that the figures will always be 
comparable.” 

Clothing: Quotations for the samples chosen to represent 
a complete clothing budget are secured from stores largely 
patronized by wage earners or moderate salaried families and 
the articles listed are of a grade commonly bought by these 
classes. In order to expedite the collection of the necessary 
price data, the large stores from which quotations may be 
secured on the greatest number of articles are necessarily 
chosen. Prices are secured so far as possible from superin- 
tendents or buyers, and in a large store, a number of such 
may be interviewed. Quotations are on a cash basis and 
are regular, not special sale prices. Where, however, as in 
certain seasons, reductions are well nigh universal, these are 
taken. 

After four quotations have been secured for each of the 
71 items listed in the clothing budget, these are averaged for 
each city separately and multiplied by the quantity weight 
assigned. The products added together are taken to repre- 
sent the total cost of clothing in that city. The aggregate 
thus obtained on one date is compared with the aggregate 
on the last preceding date. The percentage of change thus 
ascertained is applied to the index number for the last pre- 
ceding date to get the index number for the current date. 
For the country as a whole the index number for clothing is 


1 Bulletin No. 326, op. cit., p. 15. See Chapter V of this report for discussion of 
relative advantage of broad coverage and questionnaires as against fewer quotations 
and agents. : 
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computed in the same way, on the basis of a comparison of 
the average combined cost in the 32 cities. 

This was not always the procedure for estimating changes 
in the cost of clothing. Until June, 1920, no weights were 
used in making up the clothing budget, but a simple addition 
of quotations was made, no matter what the relative im- 
portance of the items. The effect of weighting, according to 
tests made for two cities, was to produce a slightly greater 
increase in clothing prices than was shown by the use of 
unweighted prices.! 

Housing: Rents are secured for a number of houses, flats 
and apartments,” varying with the size and general layout 
of the city. The minimum number of quotations is now 
supposed to be 400, the maximum, 2,000;* earlier, from 200 
to 500 houses and apartments were listed. A number of 
these may be in the same house, however, and rent for the 
same amount. So far as possible the same piece of property 
is followed through from year to year. Frequently this has 
not been possible, however, due to the fact that property 
has changed hands very frequently in the last few years and, 
having been removed from the books of the agent furnishing 
prices to the Bureau, it has not always been possible to 
trace it to another agent, and substitutions have had to be 
made. Moreover, it has come to be realized that rents 
for property ten years older than in the base period are not 
strictly comparable with rents charged on the earlier date. 
As the older housing drops from the list, therefore, such 
substitutions have been made as would make for a more 
equitable comparison.° 

In computing the index number for rents, the percentage 
of change within the quarter is ascertained by comparing the 
average rent on the current date with that on the last pre- 


1 Statement from the Bureau, September, 1920. For effect of this difference on 
the clothing index number, see Chapter V of this volume. 

2 The Bureau distinguishes between these as follows: ‘‘A house is a building 
occupied by a single family; a flat is a building in which each family occupies a 
whole floor; an apartment is a building having living quarters for two or more 
families on a floor.” Bulletin No. 326, op. cit., p. 18. 

8 Monthly Labor Review, August, 1924, p. 78. 

4 Tbid., February, 1921, p. 52. 

5 See Chapter V of this volume for the effect of the method of collecting rents 
on the index number for housing. 
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ceding date. The current change is then applied to the index 
number for housing on the last preceding date to obtain the 
index number for the current date. No system of weighting 
based on population of the separate cities is used in combin- 
ing rents to find the change for the country as a whole, be- 
yond the fact that more quotations are secured in the larger 
than in the smaller places. 

Furniture and House Furnishings:' The index number for 
this item is made up exactly as is the one for clothing; 
namely, the average price for each article for each city is 
multiplied by its respective unit weight; these products are 
added together and the percentage of change in the total 
since the last period when prices were collected is figured. 
This percentage is applied to the index number for this item 
for the last preceding date to obtain the current index 
number. For the country as a whole, the aggregate cost of 
furniture and house furnishings for all the cities taken together 
is divided by 32, the number of cities. Percentages of change 
and index numbers are then computed. 

Miscellaneous Items: After unit costs of all the goods and 
services entering into this group have been secured, each is 
multiplied by its quantity weight, all are combined and 
percentage changes noted as for clothing. 


The Total Cost of Living 

The index number of the total cost of living as computed 
by the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics for the 
country as a whole is made up as follows. After the percent- 
age of change in the cost of each major item, such as food, 
housing, etc., has been found between the last preceding 
investigation period and the current period, these percentages 
are applied to the index numbers for each item, respectively, 
in the last preceding period. The new index numbers thus 
obtained show the increase in the cost of each major item 
between 1913 and the date of the current investigation. 
These increases for the separate items, times their re- 
spective weights in the budget, give the weighted index 
number for the total cost of living in the current period, as 


1 In some statements by the Bureau of Labor Statistics this item is called “House- 
furnishing Goods.” See, for example, Table 6 and Appendix A-1 and Appendix A-2. 
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related to 1913. A glance at the following tabulation makes 
the method clear. 


Metruop or Computinc UNITED STATES BuREAU OF LABOR 
Sratistics INDEx NUMBERS OF THE Cost oF LIVING 
(Average cost in 1913 = 100) 


(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 


Percentage 

Bee of change 
Weight in | numbers, Dives of Col.2 + | Col. 4X 

budget March, March, |or — Col. 3} Col. 1 
1924 1924 to 

June, 1924 
Hoods Sessa desk ese es 38.2 143.7 —0.9 142.4 54.3968 
EfQusine 2A eines ens 13.4 167.0 +0.6 168.0 22.5120 
Glothing hc)-5 4. sen seve 16.6 175.8 —0.9 174.2 28.9172 
Duel and light: 5. 2g. -: Shs 182.2 —3.0 176.7 9.3651 
Furniture and furnishings . . Sy 2213 —2.4 216.0 11.0160 
Miscellaneous........---- 21.3 201.1 |Nochange| 201.1 42.8343 
MOtalqmeeet eae ae: 99.98 170.4 ae 169.1> | 169.0414 


8 The Bureau of Labor Statistics prints this as 100. 


This differs from the total of column 5 because the figures in column 3 were ob- 
tained from the index numbers and not the actual average costs. 


SUMMARY 
The entire method of constructing the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics index numbers of the cost of living 
is summarized in the tabulation on the following page. 
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CHAPTER IV 


INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING, BY 
THE MASSACHUSETTS COMMISSION ON THE 
NECESSARIES OF LIFE 


and conditions attendant thereon were so unsatis- 
factory that at an extra session of the legislature in 
Massachusetts in July, 1919, the appointment of a special 
Commission on the Necessaries of Life was authorized for 
one year “to study and investigate the circumstances affect- 
ing the prices of the commodities which are necessaries of 
life.” The commission was given authority “to inquire into 
all matters relating to the production, transportation, dis- 
tribution and sale of said commodities . . . and to study 
and investigate the circumstances affecting the charges for 
rent of property used for living quarters or for the production 
of the necessaries of life.” The commission was also given 
authority to hold hearings, administer oaths, require atten- 
dance and testimony of witnesses, to compel the production 
of books, documents and other papers and to employ 
counsel. The functions of the Massachusetts Commission 
on the Necessaries of Life are seen, therefore, to have been 
largely administrative, with such research as was carried on 
directed toward ascertaining conditions for the purpose of 
controlling them. This circumstance should be borne in 
mind in considering the commission’s index number of the 
cost of living, which tends to run consistently lower than 
other indexes with which it may be compared. The com- 
mission itself was of the opinion that its activities had been 
of material service in keeping down prices in Massachusetts.” 
The Commission on the Necessaries of Life in Massachu- 
setts began work in August, 1919, and immediately started 
to assemble information which could be used in a systematic 


B THE summer of 1919 prices had advanced so far 


1 Report of the Commission on the Necessaries of Life, 1920, op. cit., pp. 9-10. 


? See, for example, Report of the Commission on the Necessaries of Life, 1920, 
op. cit., pp. 15-18; idid., 1921, p. 15; ibid., 1922, pp. 16, 19, 20, 23; idid., 1924, pp. 
1114 15316, 
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measure of price increases. Although the base period adopted 
as representative of normal pre-war conditions was the year 
1913, the figures were run back to 1910, in order to connect 
with the results of a study of the cost of living made 
in the Commonwealth that year. Thus, figures showing 
changes in the cost of living are available for Massachusetts 
not only by months from 1910 to date, but practically from 
1901.1 These are the only data available for so long a period 
of time for any section of the country, affording a measure 
of changes in the total cost of living, based on retail prices 
and weighted according to consumption. The figures for 
the cost of living as a whole and for each major item separ- 
ately are shown in Tables 7 to 12 inclusive. 


Basic BUDGET 


The method used in the construction of this index number 
of the cost of living in Massachusetts was an adaptation of 
that used by the National Industrial Conference Board and 
the weightings used in combining changes in cost of the 
major groups of items to secure changes in the total cost 
were those of the National Industrial Conference Board. 
Thus, in the Massachusetts budget, food is allotted 43.1%; 
shelter, 17.7%; clothing, 13.2%; fuel and light, 5.6%; 
sundries, 20.4%.2 The articles included and other details 
of the basic budget are in some important respects dissimilar 
and will be described in detail in the following pages. 


Food 

The food index is based on the articles and expenditures 
therefor in the North Atlantic States, as found in the investi- 
gation by the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics in 
1901. This investigation, which covered 1,415 families in 
that section of the country, showed, among other things, 
how much of the total expenditure for food went for each 
separate article or group of articles.§ These relative ex- 


1 Report of the Commission on the Cost of Living, op. cit., p. 72. See also 
Research Report No. 41, op. cit., pp. 65-66. 

* Report of the Commission on the Necessaries of Life, 1920, op. cit., p. 111. 

* Eighteenth Annual Report of the Commissioner of Labor, op. cit., p. 650. The 
weights are expenditure weights, not consumption weights, such as the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics uses. The commission reports that at first there was hesitation 
about using a scale worked out so long ago, but study of later data indicated that 


it was substantially correct for use in 1919. Of course, some of the individual 
articles have been changed. 
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penditures in one year for the separate articles were as 
follows: 


ALLocaTion oF Commopity WEIGHTINGS IN THE Foop INDEx oF THE MASSACHU- 
SETTS COMMISSION ON THE NECESSARIES OF LIFE 


Fresh: beef s/s, 4. rabtvecs.s barsteie.s aind iene. aah Oh eLs ance inet 1,605 
Salt: béef's ccihaynst aeseeta oo Fata no See Cee re eee eee 242 
Bresh hog products Ge ateccice cee ee ee oe eee 379 
Salt: hog products) \ssites Ge pateata = eee ee eee oe eRe eae 361 
Other meat Preise itn tee ast e toet tee eck cee eres 363 
POU tee aia eee One alec eo orate oat remnen ee ee 301 
1 1s) Oe AR RAO EEL pI IER Src rg ratory om eas Pue rete 4 298 
bree eg ean Aire Henke AIA RIO Ru ePaper att aA ai 545 
IVA es cc Oss et ees ay or 718 
Butter So cciro hud oe AN tos a on Ee ES eee 881 
LB ace eee ey ee rea Emenee ta OP IEA Tae eG ok SS ee Me 15 
Detar GlesS ratas Noceytts oak tere oh Oot a Ne ets TE ee ee 241 
Teal ean ene PO Ee od tee ee OE CR cee 187 
Coffees ik aie ade sve s Beetetyradag See PRS aer LI p Ie etetoss tee 287 
STL TOE) aoa os WMA aR ete Mes Meg rTM Geet Re gee greg eae 493 
Molassési-e ooo na cctools dees SEE en Oe bene Cee 45 
Blour and: mealenthacteater, tie cat teenie omnes ee toe 480 
Bread biti se oes ee ee ole Ree eu ee ee 456 
BRICE SAR i epee tee Gots even bsg ae oh te ee i eee 57 
POtALGES pay Sere cs router te ee Male Ge ne Ene seater ee 407 
Other vegetables. -.o/.0....06..-+ Ree ee at ne ee ee ne ee 476 
Pui 625 coca ese te en tates ee Ee ee 453 
Vinegar, pickles and condiments... acne sree e oe ee eae eens 120 
Otherfood seers BF oe PRS Soe era ee ee et ee ae 530 

ED otal seeks speccne dokenc’ asset aes ocean? ieee ree a Iara 10,000 


The list of articles priced by the Massachusetts Commis- 
sion on the Necessaries of Life were, however, different from 
those used by the Bureau of Labor Statistics and the former 
index is correspondingly different from the retail food price 
index number of the latter. The Massachusetts list, given 
below, was adapted to take account of known consumption 
tastes and the means available for satisfying them. 


List or ComMopiTIES IN CoMBINATIONS INCLUDED IN THE Foop INDEX OF 
THE MassACHUSETTS CoMMISSION ON THE NECESSARIES OF LIFE 


Fresh beef, per pound: 
Steak: Sirloin steak and rump steak 
Roasts and stews: Chuck roast not boned, round roast. 
(The above cuts are given equal weight in the item of fresh beef.) 
Salt beef, per pound: 
Fancy brisket 
Fresh hog products, per pound: Fresh pork loins 


_' This list is taken from the questionnaires sent to retail dealers and differs 
slightly in details from the list published in each annual report. 
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Salt hog products, per pound: 
Ham, whole 
Bacon, whole 
Salt pork 
(The above are given equal weight in the item of salt hog products.) 
Other meat, per pound: 
Lamb, hind quarter 
Veal steak 
(The above are given equal weight in the item of other meat.) 
Poultry, per pound: 
Fowl, western 
Fish, per pound: 
Salt cod, scrap 
Fresh haddock, whole 
(The above are given equal weight in the item of fish.) 
Eggs, fresh western, per dozen 
Milk, bottled, per quart 
Butter, good creamery, per pound 
Cheese, American, mild, per pound 
Lard, leaf, per pound 
Tea, medium grade, per pound 
Coffee, Mocha and Java, per pound 
Sugar, granulated, per pound 
Molasses, per gallon 
Flour and meal: 
Wheat flour, ¥-barrel bag 
Corn meal, yellow, per pound 
(Flour is given a weighting of 2 and corn meal 1 in the item of flour 
and meal.) 
Bread, wrapped, 114 pound loaf 
Rice, per pound 
Potatoes, white, per peck 
Other vegetables: 
Onions, per pound 
Canned tomatoes, medium grade, No. 3 can 
Canned peas, medium grade, No. 2 can 
Canned corn, medium grade, No. 2 can 
(The above are given equal weight in the item of other vegetables.) 
Fruit, per pound: 
Evaporated apples 
Prunes, 40-50 size 
(The above are given equal weight in the item of fruit.) 
Vinegar, gallon 
Other food: 
Dried beans, California white, per pound 
Oatmeal, 20-0z. package 
(Dried beans are given a weighting of 2 and oatmeal 1 in the item of 
other food.) 
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Shelter 

The basis for the index of rents is “rentals charged for 
many houses in many parts of the Commonwealth. These 
ranged in 1910 from $12 to $32 per month, and in December, 
1919, from $15 to $40 per month. The list includes single, 
two-family and three-family houses, and middle priced apart- 
ments, heated and unheated.’”? 


Clothing 

The Commission on the Necessaries of Life, like other 
makers of index numbers of the cost of living, has resorted 
to the sampling method in relation to clothing prices. Bud- 
get items and their respective weights are as follows: 


ALLocaTION OF WEIGHTINGS IN THE CLOTHING INDEx OF THE MASSACHUSETTS 
CoMMISSION ON THE NECESSARIES OF LIFE 


Men’s 
Overcoat 
SUT tay Le” os cree 8 ado Rohe eae ARSC ORI RSE tet ies ica ae 39 
Trousers 
SHOES A sete Bis oie ae sles ON a ae ge OE OT a 15 
|e Eee rel PR eh aeeen coe te UMM MINENE ne ein OTE AW. 2 LAE Ag on ot. GaN owe Oy. 4 
GIO VES xh Sas teak, oe Ree ee on ner eis fay eee ne ef 6 
SGGIES ARS acter tut Scratches naate Me sions Gc ies ete Near aan eRe am doe 4 
DEIR ES toee Sg. cet Settee oat uvare mites eee eltine IS ee See ec 6 
(Sis) Lae Eee SRE PRM RPL honk ei Senet CPO Apia. Vike Ne ee 2 
Winderwear.\ 2267s chsiaectect ok leo eee otra ecient ee cere eee 6 
Night oariments 2h. cae ett ate lee eee ee tee Cie ree Z 
KOT) Re 95 et meee et eR Ti See ad Oe try ee ee a ene Ee | 84 
Women’s 
Suit 
Mi ODCGa Gy Air Wan aalte,cat hee Race atcre ica es actrees ve oh ie ca CRE eee 27 
Street dress } 
WOGGEW GARE ret sacsteee hak cis Sanedl, oie rue Me on ee 5 
Waists 
Kimono 
House dress 18 
Aprons [TTT T Titties enters eae eee eee 
Nightgown 
Underskirt 
Shoes 5 ec eatin aah eee ae alee Teo, oa te Ser 12 
GO VES «Seats Ses arnrde deans Meee ire ee ae IEE coe en en 3 
FHOSier ys pepe ites ace ak age ce ase aie at act vee ee 2 
COrset 5: Siinc Yio Sie Gee ang Fe Ce eee ee 4 
ce ee oe Ce eS oe See ER ee LE, ecm s ay. 8 RN. 9 
TBOtal: «oe arctencrhunea ce Meets eee et ATR eS 80 


This list of articles was selected and the quantity weights 
devised in 1919 on the basis of existing information on the 


* Commission on the Necessaries of Life, Report, 1923, op. cit., p. 248. 
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subject.1_ Prices are not secured on all of the articles noted. 
The questionnaire used lists the following, for which quota- 
tions are secured: 
Men’s clothing 

Blue serge suit, each 

Shoes, tan oxford, pair 

Hats, brown felt, each 

Gloves, mocha, outseam, pair 

Hosiery, mercerized cotton, pair 

Shirts, madras, each 

Collars, each 

Underwear, per suit (medium weight union suit) 


Women’s clothing 


Underwear, per suit (light weight combed cotton) 
Berkley cambric No. 60, per yard 

Percale, 64 square, per yard 

Percale, 80 square, per yard 

Gingham (apron), per yard 

Cotton voile, plain white, 40 inches, per yard 

Cotton voile, plain white, 44 inches, per yard 

Shoes, black kid oxford, pair (Goodyear welt, Cuban heel) 
Shoes, tan kid oxford, pair (Goodyear welt, Cuban heel) 
Hosiery, mercerized cotton, pair (full fashioned) 
Hosiery, silk 10 strand, pair (full fashioned) 

Hosiery, silk 11 strand, pair (full fashioned) 


Fuel and Light 


This item is made up of coal, kerosene, gas and electricity, 
on the basis of the following weightings: coal, 10; kerosene, 
1; gas, 2; electricity, 2. These weightings are said to be 
based on a study of such data concerning family expenditures 
as was available in 1919; the type of family is that of wage 
earners throughout the state.?- Domestic size anthracite is 
the only kind of coal used in computing the index for that 
item. 


Sundries 
The commission points out consistently that the sundries 
item is the most difficult of any of which to measure cost 
changes, because expenditures for this miscellaneous group 
1 No details regarding this are available. 


2No details regarding this are available. 
3 Commission on the Necessaries of Life, Report, 1923, op. cit., p. 250. 
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of goods and services are dependent entirely on the tastes 
and resources of the individual family. To represent 
average changes in the cost of sundries the commission has 
adopted the list used by the National Industrial Conference 
Board in its first investigation of the actual minimum cost 
of living, except for ice and organization dues.! The weights 
therefor, are adjusted to take account of the difference. The 
list follows: 


ALLOCATION OF WEIGHTINGS IN THE SUNDRIES INDEX OF THE MASSACHUSETTS 
CoMMISSION ON THE NECESSARIES OF LIFE 


i oleae Pie a OWL Te CER ALGO eS RTA = b- care 15 
Cartare 0 ose oc ie ei SOO A ee 15 
Entertainment. § sy< it cacie tact aaa at a eee ee 25 
Medicine 29 in Pon Peter rots eee Se ta ae ee 25 
Tnsurancelss Ses cos ae ee 50 
Chutes hf eae ards ork thane etree ch hve ee ae en ee 30 
LODAECOS CLES Mea tengo ison oan ae ea ee ar ees 20 
Reading ey s.0 5 ea citece tinier ose bane oe ei aed ee ce re re 10 
Hlouse furnishings: -/.iethoe vee eee ee ee 45 
Organizations... na ee ne ete REP AoA ae ey oS 25 

ML otali rs see cles ous. fated ntne eee. wee Ae A Le ee ee a 260 


METHOD oF COLLECTING AND CoMBINING CURRENT PRIcEs 


The Massachusetts Commission on the Necessaries of 
Life collects its current price information partly by special 
agents, partly by mail and partly from trade quotations. 
These are assembled on or about the fifteenth of each month 
and the index numbers are published about one month after 
the date of the basic quotations. As far as is known, the 
same procedure has been followed consistently since the 
inception of the number. Whenever the commission loses 
the co-operation of a firm which had furnished information,? 
another dealer of the same type is selected to take his place. 


Food 


Food prices “are taken weekly from market quotations 
and collected by questionnaires sent or personal visits to 
individual dealers about the fifteenth of each month.” The 
regular list of places covered includes Attleboro, Belmont, 
Metropolitan Boston, Brockton, Brookline, Cambridge, 


1 Research Report No. 22, op. cit., p. 11. 


_ ? This would happen usually only when the co-operating firm goes out of business, 
since the commission has power to secure the facts it requires. 
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Fall River, Fitchburg, Gardiner, Greenfield, Haverhill, 
Holyoke, Lawrence, Lowell, Lynn, Melrose, New Bedford, 
North Adams, Northampton, Pittsfield, Salem, Springfield, 
Somerville, Taunton, Wakefield, Woburn and Worcester. 
About 100 quotations are secured for each item, but these 
are independent from month to month, in that the previous 
month’s quotation is not filled in on the questionnaire each 
time. Specification is made of the grade for those goods 
about which some doubt might arise as to quality; when 
prices are received which seem out of line they are made the 
subject of special study. 

The commission has no difficulty in securing cooperation 
from dealers in getting these prices, since it has the power of 
summons to obtain necessary facts. The sources of infor- 
mation throughout the state are distributed in a general 
way on the basis of population. All quotations secured for 
each item are averaged and the average price on the current 
date is divided by the average price in 1913, the base date, 
to get the percentage relationship. Each of these relatives 
is then multiplied by its respective weight, and the sum of 
the products divided by the sum of the weights gives the 
current index number. 


Shelter 


The rent index of the Massachusetts Commission on the 
Necessaries of Life is in the nature of a general estimate 
based on a considerable breadth of experience. The com- 
mission describes its sources of information as follows: 


“Under the law the commission is required to study and investigate 
the circumstances affecting the charges for rent of property used for 
living quarters. The commission is also required to investigate all 
complaints made to it. From three hundred to five hundred com- 
plaints are received by it monthly in regard to rent and housing 
matters. In Boston a local committee created to cooperate with the 
commission receives about the same number of complaints each 
month. In Worcester, Lawrence, Brockton, and other cities through- 
out the state where housing conditions warrant, representatives of the 
commission are designated by the local authorities. The information 
secured from this administrative function of the commission is of 
tremendous value in connection with the preparation of its shelter 
index. 

“Special surveys are made from time to time in the principal com- 
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munities of the commonwealth. Police and local officials, real estate 
agents, and other interested parties, as well as personal investigations 
of rents charged by landlords and paid by tenants are the principal 
methods used in obtaining information in regard to rents. Records 
of property transfers, foreclosures, mortgages, and building costs are 
currently studied in connection with general housing conditions. 

“Rents do not change as frequently or as violently as other items 
of the family budget. Real estate values are usually the last to go 
up in arising market and the last to come down in a falling market. 

“, . . Most tenants in the state pay rent on a monthly basis, 
with the exception of some of our industrial centers where many 
tenants pay rent on a weekly basis. However, Massachusetts has 
emergency housing laws which provide that tenants should be given 
a minimum notice of 30 days in which to vacate property, except for 
non-payment of rent. If the tenant is unable to find other suitable 
quarters at the expiration of 30.days, he may receive an extension of 
time in which to vacate at the discretion of the court for not exceeding 
six months. Therefore, in compiling data on which to base its shelter 
index, the commission usually covers a period of about four months. 
“The commission is kept in close touch with housing conditions 
throughout the state by its activities in investigating and adjusting 
thousands of individual housing cases, and consequently it has been 
able to obtain much material on which to base its shelter index.” 4 


Clothing 


Although 11 articles are listed in the men’s clothing budget 
and 15 in the women’s, as a matter of fact prices are se- 
cured on only 20 items, and these are not in all cases the 
identical articles listed in the budgets themselves. Thus 
the Commission says, 


“The standard blue serge suit has been used as the basis of quota- 
tion for men’s outer garments. Overcoats have varied in weight and 
style, and it has been almost impossible to find a standard of quota- 
tion. Overcoating fabric prices of uniform weight have, however, ad- 
vanced in the same ratio as blue serge prices, and therefore the index 
of the serge suit cost, which is almost identical with the index of serge 
fabric costs, has been used as a basis for the suit, overcoat and trousers 
items. For night garments the composite of cotton fabrics has been 
used, as all cheaper cotton fabrics have advanced in nearly the same 
ratio, and the quotation will therefore cover night garments made of 
either Canton or Domet flannels or long cloth. In the list of women’s 
clothes the same index based upon blue serge has been used for the 
topcoat, suit and street dress. The items of nightgowns, underskirt, 


1 Commission on the Necessaries of Life, letter to the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board, November 8, 1924. 
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kimono, waists, house dresses and aprons are combined, and the aver- 
age index of cotton piece goods has been used.”! 


For the 20 items listed on the clothing questionnaire 
quotations are secured either by special agent or by mail 
from substantially the same 27 places in which food prices 
are secured. About 100 sources of information are tapped 
each month, by special agent, if possible. Quotations 
furnished the preceding month are filled in the question- 
naire for reference. The quotations thus secured are 
averaged for each item for the state, not for separate cities, 
and each average is expressed as a relative of its 1913 price. 
These are then given their respective weights. The sum of 
these weighted relatives divided by the sum of the weights 
shows the index number for clothing. 


Fuel and Light 


The index number for this item is based on the selling 
prices of anthracite and kerosene and rates for gas and elec- 
tricity in Boston, Springfield, Worcester, Lowell, Lawrence, 
New Bedford and Fall River. In addition, the commission 
is empowered to collect certain basic data regarding coal 
about every two months in every city in the Commonwealth, 
Frequent comparison may be made, therefore, of prices in 
the cities chosen as samples, with conditions throughout 
the state. 

Approximately 211 quotations for coal are used in making 
up the index each month; _ the kerosene quotations are taken 
from grocery questionnaires and the gas and electric rates 
are obtained from the Department of Public Utilities. Quo- 
tations for each of these items are averaged and after the 
current price of each is reduced to a relative of the 1913 
average price, each is multiplied by its respective weight; 
the sum of these products divided by the sum of the weights 
gives the current index number. 


Sundries 


The changes in the costs of all goods and services entering 
into this major item, with the exception of ice and organi- 


1 Report of the Commission on the Necessaries of Life, 1923, op. cit., p. 249. 
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zation dues are those given by the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board. The commission obtains quotations from 
individual ice dealers and from organizations to complete 
its sundries figure. The number of these quotations is 
not available. The reports of the commission include frag- 
mentary comment on the different items, with no attempt 
to discuss each of them each time. In 1920, for example, 
and each succeeding year the ice problem was discussed at 
length and changes in its cost sometimes have been specifi- 
cally estimated;! carfares, moving picture theatre admis- 
sions, prices of reading matter, household furniture and 
furnishings have been noted in each report,” although with 
few indications as to the estimated change in cost or how it 
was ascertained. Medical care in 1920 included a report on 
physicians’ fees, drugs and medicines;? in 1921 and 1922 
this item was not mentioned at all; in 1923 and 1924, only 
drugs, medicines and “‘patent”’ medicines were mentioned.* 
In 1920, the increases in the cost of insurance and tobacco, 
in church contributions and dues were estimated at definite 
percentages;> in 1921 and 1922 these were not listed; in 
1923 and 1924 only insurance and tobacco are mentioned.° 

Having found the percentage of change in cost of each of 
these various sundries items on a specified date, and its new 
unit cost, each of these is in turn reduced to a relative of its 
1913 cost. After that the procedure involves weighting and 
the other arithmetical processes used for the other major 
items to get the index for sundries as a whole. 


The Total Cost of Living 


Having found the increase in the cost of each major item 
in the family budget since 1913 by the methods described 
in the foregoing pages, the increase in the total cost of living 


1 Report of the Commission on the Necessaries of Life, 1920, op. cit., pp. 105-107; 
ibid., 1921, p. 70; ibid., 1922, pp. 17-18, 85; idid., 1923, pp. 12-13, 239; idid., 1924, 
pp. 16, 1306. 

2 Thid., 1920, pp. 107-108; idid., 1921, pp. 70-72; idid., 1922, pp. 85-86; zdid., 
1923, pp. 239-241; ibid., 1924, pp. 135-136. Carfares are not noted in 1924. 

3 Tbid., 1920, p. 107. 

4 Thid., 1923, p. 240; idid., 1924, p 135. 

5 Tbid., 1920, p. 108. 

6 Tbid., 1923, p. 240; ibid., 1924, pp. 135, 136. 
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since 1913 is found by the same formula as that used by the 
National Industrial Conference Board and illustrated on 
page 60 of this volume. That is, the index number for each 
major item is multiplied by its respective weight in the 
budget and these products, added together, are divided by 
the sum of the weights. 


SUMMARY 
The method of collecting and combining data for the cost 
of living index number of the Massachusetts Commission 
on the Necessaries of Life is shown in the tabulation on the 
following page. 
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CHAPTER V 


INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING 
COMPARED 


If THE chapters immediately preceding, the more im- 
portant index numbers of the cost of living in the United 
States have been described in some detail. These include 
two series for the country as a whole and one for an entire 
state. The numbers constructed by various local organi- 
zations have not been described here, because, while of 
significance locally, they are compiled for the most part in 
the same way as the numbers already discussed, and the 
trend in the price level shown by them 1s so nearly compar- 
able with those pictured here that further details add little 
to the knowledge already available.' 

A comparison of the three principal series of cost of living 
index numbers shows that the trend of all has been practi- 
cally identical, with prices mounting slowly until 1917, 
reaching a peak in 1918, retarded in 1919, and climbing to 
their highest point in the summer of 1920, after which they 
dropped to low levels in 1922, only to rise again until in 1924 
they were about where they were at the end of 1921. 

While the trends have been so similar as to be nearly 
identical, the degrees of change shown by these three series 
have at times differed considerably. Since 1919, with the 
exception of a very few months, the Massachusetts series has 
run slightly lower than the National Industrial Conference 
Board numbers, whereas the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
series since 1918 has run consistently higher.” Attention has 
already been called to the fact® that certain administrative 
duties of the Commission on the Necessaries of Life in 
Massachusetts possibly have tended to hold down prices 

1The number compiled by an important manufacturing concern in Peoria, Ill., 
was discontinued in May, 1921, because the results were so closely in accord with 
the series compiled by the National Industrial Conference Board and the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics that it was thought local surveys were no longer 
necessary. 


2 The Bureau of Labor Statistics series, so far as is known, is higher than any 
other which has been constructed in this country. 


3 See p. 89 of this volume. 
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in that state to some extent.! There may be other reasons, 
also, to account for the relatively smaller increases recorded 
in Massachusetts than for the country as a whole. The 
significant feature of the Massachusetts index number is 
that it is the only series which affords a measure of changes 
in the cost of living over a period antedating 1913, since by 
linking these figures to other Massachusetts data, estimates 
of changes in the cost of living in that state since 1901 may 
be made.? For the period for which other data are lacking, 
namely, 1901 to 1913, it is probable that the Massachusetts 
figures underestimate but slightly, if at all, the situation for 
the country asa whole.’ For the period since 1919, they may 
be slightly lower than would have been the case had it not 
been for the administrative activities of the commission, 
but for the most part these differences are very small. 

The two series which purport to measure changes in the 
cost of living for the country as a whole show results at 
times so different that the validity of either has been ques- 
tioned. A detailed explanation of the differences is, there- 
fore, highly desirable for the purpose of reconciling them, if 
possible. 

It should be recognized at the outset that although the 
results of attempts to measure changes in the cost of living 
are expressed in exact mathematical terms, the nature of 
the problem and the basic data of necessity are such as to 
require a certain breadth in the interpretation of results. 
Thus, as will appear later, it is perhaps more remarkable 
that the two series have been as close together as they have 
than that they are not exactly in line. 

The differences between the two series up to 1918 were 
very small. This is largely because both were estimates, 
based to a considerable extent on the same incomplete data.‘ 


_ 1 The commission took up its duties August 1, 1919; the numbers in the cost of 
living series prior to that date were estimates of price changes not affected by the 
administrative activities of the commission. 

2 See p. 90 of this volume. 


5 The retail food price series of the Commission on the Necessaries of Life runs 
about 2% lower for Massachusetts than that of the United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics for the country as a whole. 


* Monthly Labor Review, October, 1919, pp. 1-8; ibid., November, 1919, pp. 
192-193; zbid., January, 1920, p. 97; National Industrial Conference Board, Re- 
search Report No. 17, op. cit., pp. 28-29. 
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By the end of 1918 the trends of the two series, while still 
in the same direction, began to show a greater divergence. 
The Board’s number for November was 94.6% of the 
Bureau’s number for December. In the next years the 
differences continued with slight variations, the numbers 
being now somewhat nearer, now somewhat further apart. 
The maximum difference occurred in May, 1921, when the 
Bureau’s number was 7% higher than the Board’s number 
for March and 11% higher than the number for July. Since 
then, the average difference has been about 5%." 

The difference between the two series for the cost of living 
as a whole is repeated for the separate items. Thus, prior 
to 1918, clothing and fuel and light costs were higher in the 
National Industrial Conference Board series than in that 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics and lower afterwards; 
rents in the National Industrial Conference Board series 
have always been higher and sundries costs have always 
been lower than in the Bureau of Labor Statistics series. 
The comparative trends of the two sets of lines for the 
separate items are shown in Chart 3. 

It was pointed out in Chapter I that certain fundamental 
considerations connected with the making of index numbers 
might affect the results. In succeeding chapters these 
principles were illustrated in descriptions of the basic 
budgets and the methods of collecting and combining current 
price data of certain of the more important cost of living 
index numbers. In order to determine whether or not there 
are fundamental differences between the National Industrial 
Conference Board series and the United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics series, these circumstances must be carefully 

1 Although the National Industrial Conference Board number is recorded as an 
increase above July, 1914, and the Bureau of Labor Statistics number as the increase 
above average prices in 1913, these bases are practically identical, and the series 
may be compared as they stand. This is because, as already explained in Chapter 
II, the difference between the average retail price level in 1913 and July, 1914, as 
measured in a balanced cost of living budget was due almost exclusively to an 
increase in food prices, and this is taken account of in the series of the National 
Industrial Conference Board, since the Bureau of Labor Statistics index number, 
unconverted to a July, 1914 base, has been used by the Board as a measure of food 
prices in its series. To all intents and purposes, therefore, the increase reported 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics since 1913 exaggerates only slightly, if at all, 
what would have been the increase if the series had been reduced to a July, 1914 


base for comparison with the increase reported by the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board since July, 1914. 
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considered. Although both series of numbers relate to the 
standard of living of working class families, the basic bud- 
gets may differ as to (a) the period to which the consump- 
tion weights relate, and (b) the goods and services used as 
samples. The method of collecting and combining the 
data may differ as to (a) localities covered, (b) use of ques- 
tionnaires or special agents. 


Basic BupGET 


The basic budgets used by the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board and by the United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics in constructing their respective cost of living index 
numbers in each instance represent the needs of working 
class families. There is within this description, however, a 
considerable latitude for differences in standards, not only 
as regards the character of the goods and services consumed, 
but also as regards the proportions in which each is used. 
Moreover, each index number is based on price changes of a 
group of samples chosen so as to represent total consump- 
tion. The choice of these naturally will to some extent affect 
the result. 


Period of Consumption Investigation 


As noted in Chapter III, the expenditures which form the 
basis of sampling and weighting in the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics index number relate for the most part to some time 
in the years 1918 or 1919. The items purchased, their quan- 
tities and costs were perpetuated in the cost of living index 
number, leaving entirely out of account possible shifting in 
expenditures because of increased incomes during the war 
period.’ The National Industrial Conference Board budget, 
on the other hand, was designed as a pre-war budget repre- 
sentative of conditions in July, 1914. 

A glance at Table 3 and Table 6 indicates that in 1918 and 
1919 the price of clothing and of furniture and furnishings 
had increased far more than the cost of any other major 

1The communities where the basic budget investigation for the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics series was made were shipbuilding and other industrial districts acutely 


affected by the war, and in which wage increases perhaps allowed an unusual surplus 
for goods not ordinarily purchased. 
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item in the budget. Rents, on the other hand, were lagging 
conspicuously behind in the price advance, and fuel and light 
costs also were still relatively low. Thus, if families had 
maintained their pre-war standard of living a larger propor- 
tion of the budget would necessarily be spent for those items 
the prices of which had gone up the most, and a relatively 
smaller proportion for those of which prices had advanced 
more conservatively. 

It is quite likely, however, that the pre-war standard was 
not retained, and that in 1918 and 1919, in the great bulk of 
communities where the survey of the cost of living was made 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, more luxury goods, of a 
more expensive type, were purchased than was the case 
under conditions prevailing in preceding years. In other 
words, that American workmen whose incomes were greatly 
increased during these years spent some of their earnings 
for better clothing, more expensive furnishings and other 
sundries. These items of expenditure are most elastic of 
all in their adjustability to income.? It is only natural to 
suppose, therefore, especially as very little housing was 
built to meet demands for better living quarters,® that Ameri- 
can workmen expressed their improved status in better 
clothing, household furnishings and equipment. An investi- 
gation of incomes and expenditures, most of which covered 
the year 1918, would inevitably have reflected this in both 
the quality and the quantity of goods consumed. 

From the point of view of total expenditure, this meant 
that rents were relatively a less important item and that 
clothing and sundries were relatively more important than 
was the case under pre-war conditions. Translated into 
weights by means of which to give increased prices their 
relative importance, in estimating the increase in the cost 
of living as a whole, it is possible that the effect of multiplying 
heaviest weights by largest increases and lightest weights by 
smallest increases was to exaggerate the increase in the total 


1 Observations of conditions at that time indicated that such was the case. 

? It is a well-demonstrated fact that as total expenditures increase, the proportions 
spent for clothing and for sundries increase. 

3 This was one of the complaints during the war period, where workingmen’s 


families with greatly increased incomes wanted better living quarters and could 
not find them. 
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cost of living as contrasted with a total made up of pre-war 
weights and the same increases. 


TaBLe 13: InpEx NumBeErs oF THE Cost oF LIVING IN THE 
Unirep States, Usinc WeicutTs Basep on 1918 Con- 
SUMPTION, AND WeEicuHTs BaseEp on 1913 Consump- 
TION, AND THE SAME INCREASES IN COST OF 
THE SEPARATE ITEMS? 


Furni-| All All 


Cloth- | Hous- Fuel | ture Mis- Items, | Items, 


Date Food and and cella- 1918 1913 


in in, : 

g g Light phe neous | Weights | Weights 
Basic weight, 1918...... 38.2} 16.6) 13.4] 5.3} 5.1} 21.3] 100.0 
Basic weight, 1913...... 4-99} 3-07]) 22004 vOL0 4 Ol 2 1e5) eee 100.0 
Average, 1913...00.:: 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 |. 100.0 | 100.0 
December, 1914....... 105.0 | 101.0 | 100.0 | 101.0 | 104.0} 103.0} 103.0 | 102.7 
December, 1915....... 105.0 | 104.7 | 101.5 | 101.0 | 110.6 | 107.4 | 105.1 | 104.7 
December, 1916....... 126.0 | 120.0 | 102.3 | 108.4 | 127.8 | 113.3 | 118.3 | 116.6 
December, 1917....... 157.0 | 149.1 | 100.1 | 124.1 | 150.6 | 140.5 | 142.4 | 138.4 
December, 1918....... 187.0 | 205.3 | 109.2 | 147.9 | 213.6 | 165.8] 174.4 | 167.6 
June, i CON AS eases ee 184.0 | 214.5 | 114.2 | 145.6 | 225.1 | 173.2 | 177.3 | 170.8 
December, 1919....... 197.0 | 268.7 | 125.3 | 156.8 | 263.5 | 190.2 | 199.3 |} 190.8 
June, IS20 ees ets 219.0 | 287.5 | 134.9 | 171.9 | 292.7 | 201.4 | 216.5 | 207.3 
December, 1920....... 178.0 | 258.5 | 151.1 | 194.9 | 285.4 | 208.2 | 200.4 | 195.2 
May, LOA lilac Boas 144.7 | 222.6 | 159.0} 181.6 | 247.7 | 208.8} 180.4 | 178.4 
September, 1921....... 153.1 | 192.1 | 160.0 | 180.7 | 224.7 | 207.8 | 177.3 | 176.1 
December, 1921....... 149.9 | 184.4 | 161.4 | 181.1 | 218.0 | 206.8] 174.3 | 173.8 
March, 1922 Remon: 138.7 | 175.5 | 160.9 | 175.8 | 206.2 | 203.3 | 166.9 | 167.1 
June, US eA ae 141.0 | 172.3 | 160.9 | 174.2 | 202.9 | 201.5 | 166.6 | 166.8 
September, 1922....... 139.8 | 171.3 | 161.1 | 183.6 | 202.9 | 201.1] 166.3 | 166.8 
December, 1922....... 146.6 | 171.5 | 161.9 | 186.4 | 208.2 | 200.5 | 169.5 | 169.6 
March, 1023 weiaisudveks 142.0 | 174.4 | 162.4 | 186.2 | 217.4 | 200.3 | 168.8 | 168.8 
June, 10732 Sate tat 144.3 | 174.9 | 163.4 | 180.6 | 222.2 | 200.3 | 169.7 | 169.7 
September, 1923....... 149.3 | 176.5 | 164.4 | 181.3 | 222.4 | 201.1] 172.1 | 172.1 
December, 1923....... 150.3 | 176.3 | 166.5 | 184.0 | 222.4 | 201.7 | 173.2 | 173.1 
March, 1924 ashes 143.7 | 175.8 | 167.0 | 182.2 | 221.3 | 201.1] 170.4 | 170.6 
June, iLL) Sa aia 142.4 | 174.2 | 168.0 | 177.3 | 216.0 | 201.1 | 169.1 | 169.7 
September, 1924....... 146.8 | 172.3 | 168.0 | 179.1 | 214.9 | 201.1] 170.6 | 171.0 
December, 1924....... 151.5 | 171.3 | 168.2 | 180.5 | 216.0 | 201.7 | 172.5 | 172.7 


@ The figures in this table are those of the United States Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics or were constructed from their figures, as described in the text. 


To test out this theory Table 13 has been constructed. 
This gives the Bureau’s index number series for each item 
separately and for all combined, on the basis of the 1918 
weights—that is, the official number. It also gives, in the 
last column, a new series for the total cost of living, based 
on the same index numbers for the major items, but com- 
bined on the basis of 1913 weights. In other words, from 
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the known distribution of expenditures in 1918 and known 
increases in cost between 1913 and 1918, the distribution of 
expenditures in 1913, the base period, has been computed? 
and substituted in the series for the official weights based on 
the 1918 distribution. The difference between the two series 
is seen to have increased as the prices of the different items 
advanced in varying proportions. At the peak, when the cost 
of clothing had increased 187.5% and that of housing only 
34.9%, the maximum difference, 9 points, occurred. Where, 
however, increases in the cost of the major items were more 
nearly uniform and none of them so tremendous, the two 
series were identical, or nearly so. In other words, at the 
peak of prices, with very uneven price increases recorded for 
the different items, the advance in the total cost of living 
obtained by using wartime weights was greater than would 
have been the case had weights been used based on pre-war 
consumption. During most of the period of the series, the . 
difference due to the effect of the weights was negligible. 

This test assumes, however, the consumption of the same 
goods and services in 1913 as in 1918. In other words, it 
changes the series only to eliminate the effect of price in- 
creases on expenditures. To convert the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics series to a pre-war basis as regards consumption 
habits, pre-war weights based on these habits should be 
used. For this purpose, the increases in cost of the separate 
items since 1913, as found by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
have been multiplied by the weights used in the National 
Industrial Conference Board series for each date on which the 
Bureau has figures. These weights are based on pre-war 
consumption.” (See table, page 113.) 

This rearrangement made by using increases in prices ascer- 
tained by the Bureau of Labor Statistics and budget weights 
of the National Industrial Conference Board brings the index 
for all items throughout the series nearer that of the National 
Industrial Conference Board series than either the official 
Bureau of Labor Statistics index or the latter’s index 
adjusted to eliminate the effect of price increases. Other 


1The 1913 weights were determined by using the geometric reversal; the 
arithmetic produces a total in excess of 100. 


2 See Chapter II. 
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Index Index 


Date Number Date Number 
PAVERS EO UO Crd tae aot are oui TOD 1922 siMiar hia vere st oneryer 162.9 
1914, December............ 103.0 line jee Aer eee 162.9 
1915; December 5... 2.escuen 104.7 September. .......... 162.7 
1916, December............ 118.0 December.....2..+.. 166.1 
1917, Decembet scene. vscele Lede es | A923 Marchant ice, veer 164.9 
1918 December ote. ic oskas 171.0 June Se, hou eee ae 166.0 
HOIO MUnGe 5 tc ettaaets a 173.4 Septembetyn css. snk 168.8 
December? vacersn soon 193.0 Decembera:« ses cos 169.8 
LOZO MIME we ee cuideen cei ZA OSA O24 i Miarchi wn cites eee 166.7 
Decemberaee tose cc sack 194.0 PAHOE A Wer tse eta: 165.6 
AI2dWMigy se ee ce are oe 174.2 September .......... 167.4 
September. ....6 0.055 172.8 December .......... 169.5 
December. «<2 ste. 170.3 


combinations could be made, as, for example, the National 
Industrial Conference Board increases for the separate items 
and the Bureau of Labor Statistics weights, which produces 
a consistently higher series than the regular National In- 
dustrial Conference Board numbers. 

Enough has been presented to indicate that weighting 
alone is important as an explanation of the differences be- 
tween the index numbers of the cost of living of the National 
Industrial Conference Board and the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics mainly as the weighting reflects the kind and 
quality of food consumed. A further analysis of the goods 
and services entering into the basic budget on which increases 
are based is therefore in order, especially in view of the fact 
that the major items themselves show considerable differences 
in price increases as between the two series. 


Goods and Services 

The goods and services for which families spent their 
incomes in 1914 and in 1918 are reflected in the distribu- 
tion of total expenditures not only among the major items 
but also within these major groups themselves. Neither the 
National Industrial Conference Board. nor the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, however, attempts to collect prices for a 
complete budget, but instead uses a set of samples for each 
item. A comparison of the details of these is necessarily 
a comparison not only of the consumption habits of the 
families whose expenditures constituted the basic budget 
but also of the ideas of the creators of the index numbers as 


8 
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to which selection most adequately represents the major 
items as a whole. Still, since the latter inevitably is based 
to a considerable extent on the former, a comparative anal- 
ysis of the basic samples may well throw considerable light 
on the present problem. 

Food: The retail food price index number of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics is also used by the National Industrial 
Conference Board, hence the items and weights are identical. 

Housing: No standard of housing is specified by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics; the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board specifies four or five rooms and bath, unheated. 
Both are supposed to be accommodations such as are 
ordinarily occupied by the families of wage earners. The 
difference in the index numbers for these items, quite marked, 
as an examination of Chart 3 shows, is not due, so far as 
known, to differences in standards of housing but to dif- 
ferences in standards of sampling, and in combining increases 
noted. The Bureau of Labor Statistics obtains the rent, on 
each index number date, of specified pieces of property; the 
National Industrial Conference Board obtains a general 
estimate of average rents on a wide variety of property. 

The first method leaves out of account two circumstances 
which may be of importance in measuring rent changes. 
The first is that, while the same house may stay in the same 
place from year to year and may be readily identified, most 
houses depreciate in desirability with the years, so that 
actually they do not provide the same grade of accommoda- 
tions in any year as they did five or ten years before. This 
fact ordinarily is reflected in the rent, and the charges for 
such a house under normal circumstances could not be 
expected to advance so far as the rent necessarily paid at 
present for housing which would provide the same type of 
accommodation as the first house originally supplied five or 
ten years before. Moreover, in recent years, as real estate 
agents originally reporting rents have dropped out and new 
houses have been included to fill in the gaps caused by in- 
ability to trace the landlord of the old or because the owner 
himself is now the occupant, the new property has not been 
considered in the index of the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
until rents in two periods have been secured. These new 
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houses probably started with relatively high rents and the 
increases since may not have been so great as on the older 
property, though the rents themselves, when first noted, 
may have been much higher. Another circumstance tending 
to minimize the rent increases as reported by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics is that the method of sampling often neces- 
sarily leaves out of account property which changes owners 
frequently, because of the limitations on the possibility of 
tracing the agent. These changes in landlords and the 
speculative operations involved have sent many rents sky- 
rocketing in recent years, but in the nature of things little of 
this influence would appear in the figures secured by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

The National Industrial Conference Board rent index 
is made on quite a different basis. The method of general 
estimates is designed to take into account every type of 
house, old and new, and every type of landlord, including the 
speculators whose ownership is nominal but whose presence 
in the real estate field produces a constant change of agents. 
This method may tend to keep the rent increase high, since 
it is based on the going rate for property in use by wage 
earners at specified points of time and may therefore reflect 
to some extent a slowly changing standard. This is to be 
contrasted with the Bureau of Labor Statistics method, 
which seems to reflect a depreciating standard and conse- 
quently smaller rent increases. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics was of the opinion several 
years ago that, due to the method of sampling, their rent 
indexes for the separate cities might possibly be somewhat 
too low. A test made in Washington, D. C., in 1920, by 
following up property which had been dropped from the 
lists of the agencies ordinarily reporting, showed an increase 
of 15% instead of 10% in the index. After that, efforts 
were made to follow pieces of property through until lost 
track of, but the chain system of computing the number 
apparently has never culminated in so large an average 
increase as that shown by the figures of the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board. 

Clothing: ‘The index number of the United States Bureau 

1Statement from the Bureau, September, 1920. 
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of Labor Statistics for clothing is based on quotations for 
71 separate items, of which 35 constitute all the year round 
clothing, 14 are priced only in the summer, 17 only in the 
winter, and 5 relate to shoe repairing. This is not a complete 
clothing outfit, but is supposed to represent changes in the 
cost of a complete allowance. In combining these items 
into clothing budgets, weights have been used since June, 
1920; prior to that date, the unweighted averages were 
compared. The weights are based on the consumption needs 
of a man, a boy of twelve years, a woman and a girl of six.! 
Part of the clothing for females is estimated on the basis of 
goods purchased ready made; 38% yards of cotton yard 
goods and three-quarters of a yard of wool serge are, how- 
ever, included. The clothing budget of the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board is based on quotations for 21 articles 
of wearing apparel for a man and awoman. All of the arti- 
cles are assumed to have been purchased ready to wear, and 
they are combined in accordance with consumption needs. 
Changes in the cost of clothing for a man and a woman are 
supposed to represent changes in the cost of clothing for the 
entire family. 

_ The fundamental differences between the two series, there- 
fore, are (a) difference in the number of persons whose cloth- 
ing needs form the basic budget; (b) difference in the number 
of articles priced; (c) relative quantities of yard goods and 
made-up garments included; (d) possible differences in 
standards of quality; (e) differences between weighted and 
unweighted numbers. Of these differences between the two 
series, the most significant seems to be that, in place of 
made-up waists, aprons and dresses in the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board clothing budget, the cotton yard 
goods of which they are supposed to be fashioned at home 
are included by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

In July, 1920, when, according to the National Industrial 
Conference Board index, clothing as a whole was 166% 
above the pre-war level,? percale was 460% higher, gingham, 
333.5%; voile, 163.6% and serge, 187.6%.? In June of that 


* Clothing for a child of two was priced originally, but was later dropped from 
the budget because of the difficulty of pricing comparable goods. 


2 See Table 3 of this volume. 3 See Table 16 of this volume. 
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year the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics index 
for clothing was 187.5% above the pre-war level.1_ The 
culmination of the rise in clothing prices at an earlier date 
in the National Industrial Conference Board series than 
in that of the Bureau of Labor Statistics is almost certainly 
more apparent than real, due to the fact that for the latter 
no data are available regarding the price movement from 
December, 1919 to June, 1920. By interpolating in the 
National Industrial Conference Board series the figures col- 
lected on a more limited basis each month, it is seen that 
clothing prices were even higher in April than in March, 
after which the fall was rapid. A more significant series for 
comparison with that of the Bureau of Labor Statistics is 
that of the Massachusetts Commission on the Necessaries 
of Life, since this clothing budget likewise contains a con- 
siderable allowance of yard goods.? According to this 
series,® a peak of 205.5% increase in clothing prices was 
reached in April, 1920, dropping to 188.4% in June, when 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics increase was 187.5%. It is 
quite probable, therefore, that if figures were available for 
the months between December, 1919 and June, 1920, a far 
higher point would have been recorded in the spring of 1920 
in the Bureau of Labor Statistics clothing series than was 
actually found in June and that the decline from the peak 
would have been much more precipitate than that which 
appears after June. 

On the other hand, it is possible that yard goods and 
made-up garments did not follow their expected trends in 
1920;* that the so-called buyer’s strike was a mere abstinence 
from purchasing goods ready to wear and a substitution of 
home dressmaking. Color is lent to this theory by the fact 
that some cotton goods prices were higher in July than in 
March, and that the decline of those prices which fell was 
less precipitate than the decline in the prices of garments 
made from these materials.° 

Moreover, cotton yard goods prices, while they had a 


1See Table 6 of this volume. 2 See p. 92 of this volume. 3 See Table 10. 


4 The price of raw materials usually advances and falls before the prices of the 
articles made from them. 


5 See Table 16. 
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greater height from which to fall, never went so low, rel- 
atively, as the prices of made-up garments.’ Thus, from 
the winter of 1921 to the winter of 1922, when the clothing 
indexes in both series were at their lowest, cotton yard goods 
were in some instances considerably over 100% higher than 
before the war, while made-up garments in no instance 
approached such a level at that time. The National Indus- 
trial Conference Board has consistently pointed out, when 
there was a great difference in the advance shown in yard 
goods prices and the prices of made-up garments, that there 
would be a difference between the percentage of change in 
clothing prices based on a ready-to-wear budget and one in 
which some yard goods were included.? 

The lower peak in clothing prices and apparently earlier 
decline shown by the clothing index of the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board, as compared with that of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, is a reflection, therefore, of changes in 
the cost of an entirely ready-to-wear outfit, while that of the 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, going somewhat 
higher, is a reflection to some extent of the influence of the 
inclusion of a considerable allowance of yard goods in the 
budget. The fact that the Bureau of Labor Statistics index 
seemed to reach its peak later and fall less rapidly may 
probably be accounted for by the fact that figures are not 
available for what seems to be the period of highest cloth- 
ing prices. After the winter of 1922 the index numbers for 
clothing of the National Industrial Conference Board and 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics were more nearly alike. This 
was in spite of the fact that cotton yard goods prices were 
again relatively higher than prices of some of the garments 
from which they were made. 

The latter circumstance suggests that the relative quantity 
of made-up garments and yard goods included in the clothing 
budgets of the National Industrial Conference Board and 


1 Except cotton voile, which in July, 1922, was 32% above the pre-war level while 
women’s cotton blouses were 33% higher. 

2 See, for example, Research Report No. 9, op. cit., p. 62; No. 17, op. cit., p. 19; 
No. 25, op. cit., p. 17; No. 28, op. cit., p. 16; No. 30, op. cit., p. 20; No. 33, op. cit., 
p. 19. Contrast No. 39, op. cit., p. 17; No. 44, op. cit., p. 20; No. 49, op. cit., p. 21; 
No, 54, op. cit., p. 22; No. 57, op. cit., p. 23; No. 60, op. cit., p. 22; No. 63, op. 
cit., pp: 22-23, 
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the Bureau of Labor Statistics is not the only factor respon- 
sible for the difference between the two series. We have now 
to consider the other possible influences noted on page 116. 

The number of clothing articles to be priced and the age 
and sex of the persons by whom they are supposed to be 
worn is a matter both of judgment and of expediency. If 
well chosen, a few articles might conceivably represent price 
changes of a much larger number. The principal danger 
lies in the fact that peculiar conditions affecting the price 
of any one sample might not be characteristic of the other 
articles it was designed to represent, and would thus affect 
the total more than would be the case with a total which 
was the average of a larger number of quotations. The 
extent to which this has affected the National Industrial 
Conference Board index number for clothing cannot be 
measured, in the absence of comparable figures for a complete 
clothing budget. It may, however, be one of the factors 
which has made for a difference between the two series. 

Thete may, also, be a difference in the standards of the 
articles included. It has already been noted that the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics budget is based on a war-time standard 
of living, while that of the National Industrial Conference 
Board is based on a pre-war standard. The continuance of 
both price series is dependent, therefore, on the continued 
pricing of goods in popular demand at quite different points 
of time. When the Bureau of Labor Statistics series was 
revised in June, 1920, attempts were made to correct certain 
earlier quotations which apparently had been for goods not 
customarily purchased by wage earners, but goods “popu- 
lar” in 1920 were possibly not the customary purchases of 
wage earners in 1914, represented in the clothing budgets of 
the National Industrial Conference Board. 

Two other changes made in the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
clothing price series in 1920 are a cause of slight difference. 
In June, 1920, weights were used for the first time. A test 
of the effect of this, made in the figures for two cities, showed 
that the weighting tended to exaggerate slightly the increase 
in clothing prices as compared with what would have been 
the result with unweighted prices.1. It was in June, 1920, 

1Statement from the Bureau of Labor Statistics, September, 1920, 
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also, that the number of articles priced for the clothing item 
was materially reduced. Whether or not this had any effect 
on the subsequent figures is not known. 

Apparently there is no question of justifying either the 
clothing budget of the National Industrial Conference Board 
or that of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. They are different 
and indicate better than any theoretical reasoning that not 
only the standard pictured but also the selection of the 
samples, so as to represent total consumption habits, are 
necessarily matters on which there is great leeway for the 
judgment of the investigator, and which cannot but affect the 
results. If it is understood that the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics clothing budget is based on war-time consumption and 
includes a quantity of yard goods and that the National 
Industrial Conference Board budget is based on pre-war 
consumption and contains no yard goods, many if not most 
of the differences between the two clothing series can be 
explained; what remains is due largely to matters of taste 
and judgment. 

Fuel and Light: For the fuel and light item, sometimes the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics index has been higher; sometimes 
that of the National Industrial Conference Board. The 
Board’s budget for this item is based on equal proportions of 
anthracite and bituminous coal, and gas and electricity in the 
proportion of two to one. The light items in turn are com- 
bined with the coal items in the proportion of one to two. 
The Bureau of Labor Statistics budget includes, in addition, 
wood and kerosene, but specific consumption weights have 
not been published for any of the several elements making 
up the total and were not made available. It is possible 
that the greater weight given coal in the National Industrial 
Conference Board budget sent the combined cost higher at 
the peak in 1920 and lower in 1923 and 1924 when coal prices 
were steadily falling. It is probable that light increases re- 
ported by the National Industrial Conference Board are 
higher than the Bureau of Labor Statistics because the 
former includes extra charges while the latter takes account 
only of net rates. 

Sundries: The goods and services which make up the 
sundries budgets in the two series are most dissimilar of any 
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major item? and any difference in their combined cost can 
be explained almost entirely on this basis. The trend lines 
of both have been almost identical from the start and the 
difference between them constant. Which list of items is 
more representative is largely a matter of taste. The 
National Industrial Conference Board budget allows 3% 
of the total for furniture and furnishings, the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, 5%;? both list carfare, drugs and medical 
care, movies, newspapers, toilet articles, and tobacco. The 
Bureau of Labor Statistics adds dentist, spectacles, laundry, 
cleaning supplies, barber and telephone; the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board adds magazines, candy, insurance, 
contributions for church, charity and lodge dues. Evidently 
the cost of supplying the latter group of goods and services 
has increased less than the former over the pre-war level, 
and neither has changed to speak of since 1920. If what is 
missing from the Bureau of Labor Statistics sample were 
supplied from the National Industrial Conference Board 
list, and vice versa, it is possible that the two series of index 
numbers would be more nearly alike. 

From what has been said above about the basic budgets 
and the goodsand services included therein, itis apparent that 
many of the differences between the index number series of 
the National Industrial Conference Board and the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics can be explained. In addition, however, 
certain matters connected with contemporary prices and 
their collection must also be taken into account. The differ- 
ences in methods of collecting rents and combining clothing 
prices were discussed, for the sake of clearness, when dis- 
cussing the basic budgets for those items. Two other 
questions of more general application will now be analyzed. 


MeETHOD oF COLLECTING AND CoMBINING Price DaTA 


Localities Covered 


In 1924 the index number of the cost of living in the 
United States constructed by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 


1See pp. 54 and 77 of this volume. 

2Jn 1918 furniture prices were up over 100% so 5% in that year was not so 
liberal an allowance as 3% in 1914. See pp. 109 ff. of this volume for discussion of 
war-time versus pre-war weightings. 
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was based on quotations secured in 32 cities, aggregating a 
total population of 21,071,011 in 1920, except for the food 
index, for which 51 cities, with 24,466,309 population were 
covered. The National Industrial Conference Board number 
is based on a varying number of cities for the different major 
items. The average since 1920 has been 167 each for shelter, 
gas and carfare; 76 for clothing; 59 for coal. In November, 
1924, these aggregated a population, based on the 1920 
census, of 33,482,461 for rents, carfares and gas charges; 
27,140,568, for clothing, 25,976,828 for fuel. Changes in the 
cost of other sundries items, such as magazines, insurance, 
candy or tobacco, while based on a few reports, are of ap- 
plication to the country as a whole. 

This number of cities has not always been included, how- 
ever, in either series.1. Through December, 1917, the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics index is based on 18 shipbuilding centers; 
in December, 1918, 13 more industrial cities were added; 
in December, 1920, Washington, D. C. was included. The 
National Industrial Conference Board practically completed 
its basis in 1920, also. The places included differ consider- 
ably as between the two series, but both include the largest 
cities. The average population covered by the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board reports is several millions greater 
than that covered by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

In some respects, the population coverage is not so im- 
portant in determining the adequacy of the sample as other 
considerations. Geographical location of the cities appar- 
ently affects changes in the cost of coal and to some extent 
those in the cost of food; local conditions are more exclusively 
responsible for rent changes. Clothing price changes, on 
the other hand, are more nearly a matter of individual buy- 
ing and selling policies than of geographical location,” but 
local industrial conditions in some instances seem to have 
played an important part in the increase or decrease of prices. 

The purposes of the two series should be kept in mind in 
any comparison of their coverage. The Bureau of Labor 


he that for food, prices were used for all of the cities in which they were 
secured. 


* It is of interest that, according to the Bureau of Labor Statistics series, the 
cost of clothing increased more in New York, the clothing center of the country, 
than in any other single locality. 
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Statistics is interested primarily in ascertaining changes in 
cost in the individual cities and secondarily puts these 
together for the country asa whole. The National Industrial 
Conference Board does not construct an index for separate 
cities, except for rents and coal prices, which are so largely 
local matters. Thus, the combination of a few reports from 
a large number of centers, of varying sizes, geographical 
location and industrial conditions, is to be contrasted with 
more reports in some instances, from a lesser number of 
centers of more uniform location and composition. 

The effect of this appears in the average for the country 
as a whole. The cities included by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics are mostly the large industrial centers of the 
country, which were built up greatly during the war, and in 
which war-price inflation has carried over into peace times 
to a considerable extent. In Detroit, for example, the in- 
crease in the total cost of living, according to the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics figures, was 136% in June, 1920, when for 
the country as a whole, according to the same figures, it was 
110.2%.1 In Buffalo it was 121.5%; in Cleveland, 120.3%; 
Norfolk, 122.2%. In December, 1924, when the average 
increase for the country as a whole was 67.5%, the increase 
in Detroit was 82.2%; Buffalo, 77.8%; Cleveland, 78.1%; 
Norfolk, 72.1%. Except for Norfolk, these were all higher 
in December, 1924, than the increase for any other city re- 
porting; and of the twelve cities which had been above the 
average for the country as a whole in June, 1920, eleven were 
still above in December, 1924, with Los Angeles added. 
Among the seven below in December, 1924, six were below 
in June, 1920, with Boston added. 

Among the 13 cities added to the series in December, 1917, 
not one in June, 1920, showed an increase so great as the 
average for the country as a whole, based on 18 shipbuilding 
centers only, but in December, 1924, three showed an increase 
since December, 1917, greater than for the country as a whole. 
In other words, since the Bureau of Labor Statistics index 
number up to December, 1917, was based on 18 cities where 
for the most part the increase in the cost of living was 


1 Computed by dividing the index number based on 1913 by the index number 
for December, 1914. 
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greater than for the country as a whole,! and the method of 
constructing the number involves a chain system whereby 
to increases already ascertained the next succeeding increase 
or decrease is applied, it is evident that the effect of these 
early large increases would be carried through the series, 
unless the downward movement in these 18 cities was 
more significant and marked than in the country as a whole. 

For the National Industrial Conference Board figures, on 
the other hand, quotations have been collected from a larger 
number of cities and towns of every type, many of which 
have been affected less by scarcity conditions than have the 
industrial cities. It is obvious that in an average based on 
32 large cities the abnormal war increases would have far 
greater weight than in one made up of several times that 
number of smaller ones, and that the inclusion of all kinds of 
localities in all parts of the country would give a somewhat 
different picture than 32 industrial cities only. 

The index of the cost of living for the country as a whole, 
constructed by the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
is thus in reality an index for the industrial cities; that of the 
National Industrial Conference Board takes in a greater 
variety of conditions as regards both size and industrial 
characteristics, and is not so exclusively an urban index. 


Investigation by Questionnaire or Special Agent 


Forty-three and five-tenths per cent of the data used by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics in making up its cost of living 
index numbers are secured through questionnaires by mail; 
practically 100% of the National Industrial Conference 
Board’s data are thus assembled. In view of the foregoing 
analysis, which shows that when both are reduced as nearly 
as possible to an identical basis much of the difference 
between the two series disappears, and that what is left is 
related largely to differences in the samples, it seems scarcely 
necessary to attribute to the method of collecting the data 
any significant influence on the results obtained. The re- 
markable similarity of the trend lines not only for the cost 
of living as a whole, but for each major item, and the fact 
that in a matter in which exact measurement can never be 

Monthly Labor Review, October, 1919, pp. 5, 6. 
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possible the percentages of change are so similar, is more 
striking than the differences between them. There is no 
reason to suppose that for its particular coverage each is 
not as nearly correct as possible. 

The Conference Board has found in its experience with a 
number of local investigations of the cost of living, made 
by field agents, that procuring information in this way like- 
wise has certain dangers. For example, the agent arrives 
at a time when the merchandise manager is very busy. He 
asks that the schedule be left; or he hurriedly disposes of 
the agent to buyers or salespeople who, in turn, are busy; 
or he refuses to have the schedule filled out at all. The agent 
may or may not appraise the value of the goods priced and 
its comparability with quotations previously secured. These 
circumstances may result in exactly the same bias, if there 
be any, as in the questionnaire, through inaccurate or in- 
complete quotations which the agent may feel called on to 
adjust to suit the requirements. Such an experience, while 
not necessarily universal, may be frequent. Personal inquiry 
insures nothing regarding the maintenance of a comparable 
standard of merchandise, and leaves much to the discretion 
of the agent. Where, as happens in the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics series, the same agent does not visit the same 
community on two successive dates, there is, of course, 
opportunity for a considerable fluctuation in standard. 

While collecting data by.mail is far from infallible, it has 
the advantage of permitting the merchant to fill in the 
required information at his leisure, and it puts upon him 
the responsibility for seeing that standards of comparability 
are maintained. Its greatest advantage is that it permits 
the collection of data at more frequent intervals, over a much 
wider area, than is possible where special agents have to be 
employed.1. A monthly index of any extensiveness could 
hardly be attempted except through questionnaires. Al- 
though the quarterly index of the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
is based on only 32 cities nearly half of the information is 
collected by questionnaire.” Whether, therefore, question- 


1 Except for local surveys by a local organization. 
* The various monthly indexes of the Bureau of Labor Statistics are all made up 
from data collected by questionnaire. 
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naires or agents are used in a cost of living survey is largely 
a practical question. To the extent that standardization is 
possible, questionnaires may well be used; where judgment 
or discretion is involved the choice seems to lie between 
trusting to the decision of a special agent or of the mer- 
chant. 

SUMMARY 

The differences between changes in the retail price level 
in the United States as shown by the index numbers of the 
cost of living computed by the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board and by the United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics respectively, in the United States tend to disappear 
when both are reduced to the same basis. The most im- 
portant reasons for the existing differences are that the 
National Industrial Conference Board series is based on a 
pre-war budget and pre-war consumption and reflects, as 
well as may be possible in a single average, conditions in the 
country as a whole, whereas the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
series is based on a war-time budget and war-time consump- 
tion and is more exclusively an urban index, since a far larger 
proportion of the total localities covered are the largest cities 
in the country. 

Another important reason for the difference between the 
two series is in the choice of the samples used to measure the 
change in cost of the major items making up the total cost 
of living. In all but the food group, which is identical in 
both series, the samples are quite different. While the trend 
of costs for clothing and for sundries is much the same, the 
percentages of change themselves differ throughout the 
series. The rent and fuel and light curves, while not so 
uniform in their trend, are not radically different. These 
circumstances lend a considerable degree of confidence to 
both series, and strengthens the belief that each is substan- 
tially correct. What samples are to be chosen or how prices 
of them are to be collected and combined are largely mat- 
ters of judgment and expediency. The outstanding fact is 
that an index number of the retail price level can be con- 
structed with a fair degree of accuracy and may be used with 
a fair degree of confidence. Which series is adopted depends, 
of course, on the purposes which are to be served. 


CHAPTER VI 
CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING, 1914 TO 1925 


[ THE earlier chapters it was shown that, considering 
the wide diversity of bases and methods in making up 
the more important American index numbers of the cost 
of living, there is a striking similarity in results when they 
are reduced to a common basis. Although in some cases the 
samples taken are small, the broad coverage of the National 
Industrial Conference Board’s investigations affords a pic- 
ture of relative conditions the country over, based on pre- 
war standards and taking into account large and small com- 
munities in all parts of the country, with a wide variety of 
industrial characteristics. The more limited index number 
of the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, based on 
costs in 32 large cities, gives a picture of urban conditions 
which to some extent still reflect the abnormal industrial 
expansion during the war period and immediately there- 
after. The index number of the Massachusetts Commission 
on the Necessaries of Life also reflects conditions which are 
predominantly urban, but which were perhaps not so greatly 
affected by the war inflation because of the restraining effect 
on prices exercised by the commission. 

In Chapter II the make-up of the index numbers of the 
National Industrial Conference Board was described in 
_detail; in Chapter V these numbers were compared with 
the index numbers of the cost of living of the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics and it was shown that as a measure 
of conditions the country over the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board numbers were very fairly representative of 
the movement of the retail price level based on the main- 
tenance of pre-war standards, especially as related to the 
purchases of working class families. In the present chapter, 
the changes in the cost of living since July, 1914, will be 
measured by the National Industrial Conference Board’s 
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indexes, with reference particularly to their component ele- 
ments. The latest information available before going to 
press is here included, for the sake of completeness; but 
attention is centered on the changes during the ten-year 
period from July, 1914 to July, 1924. 


THE GENERAL TREND 

Since July, 1921, the cost of living as a whole has fluctuated 
scarcely more than ten points up or down from the low 
point of the increase since July, 1914, reached in August, 
1922. Except for seasonal changes, food prices since March, 
1922 have remained at a fairly even level, with a tendency 
upward for the first two years and a decline since November, 
1923; clothing prices, likewise, after declining to their lowest 
point since 1914 in the spring and summer of 1922, again 
showed upward tendencies of a persistent character, with a 
falling back in July, 1924. Sundries and fuel and light costs 
declined from a high point reached in November, 1920, 
after which they fluctuated from month to month; rents, 
on the whole, after declining for a short period in 1921 and 
1922, advanced considerably in 1923 and 1924. 

This maintenance of a fairly even level of prices after 1922 
followed the most remarkable rise in retail prices of which 
there is any record in this country... From 1914 until the 
entry of the United States into the World War in 1917, the 
movement was not remarkable, but the momentum given 
by that event sent many prices soaring sufficiently to 
reach, in November, 1918, a peak of 65% increase above 
July, 1914. After the Armistice, food and clothing prices 
fell sufficiently to bring the total cost of living down a little, 
but this recession was only temporary and preliminary to a 
marked rise within the next year. By the summer of 1920, 
the average cost of living in the United States was 104.5% 
above the pre-war level; clothing and food prices were at 
even greater heights, but the slow advance in rents and in 
the cost of fuel and light and sundries served to keep down 
the increase in the balanced price level as a whole. From 


1 Of course other wars have brought price inflations, but records of them on a 
retail basis do not exist. 
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the peak in 1920 to the summer of 1921 the decline in retail 
prices was even more rapid than the advance the preceding 
year, sloping off again to a new low point, in March, 1922, 
of 54.7% increase above July, 1914, a decline of nearly 25% 
from the peak. 


SHELTER 


Rents, according to pre-war standards, required some- 
thing less than 20% of the total annual outlay for living by 
average working men’s families. As will be pointed out 
later,’ this proportion has changed considerably from year 
to year in the decade from 1914 to 1924, taking now less, 
now more as rents and prices of other goods and services 
have shifted their relative positions. 

While prices of most items entering into the cost of living 
are affected only to a slight extent by local factors, being 
fixed in a national or even international market, the course 
of house rents is dependent almost entirely on local condi- 
tions. Without legal regulation, the play of the forces of 
supply and demand is much more direct and immediate in the 
adjustment of house rents than in any other major item of 
family expenditure. Whether houses are relatively plentiful 
or relatively scarce depends not only on the growth or 
decline of the local population, which in turn is directly 
related to the prosperity or depression of local industries, 
but also upon circumstances connected with building con- 
struction. In this the local tax rate and local building trade 
wages as well as the supply and cost of building materials 
are the most important considerations. 

The local character of the course of rents is clearly seen 
from examination of the figures in Table 14. In some cities 
the influence of the growth of population due to war indus- 
tries showed itself early in large increases; in others it was 
not until the post-war industrial activity brought an unusual 
demand for housing that rents moved to high levels. In 
some cities the industrial depression of 1921 brought a 
decline, others were not so affected and rents continued to 
mount upward. Still another type of locality felt no special 
effect of war or post-war conditions, beyond the fact that 


1 See pp. 184, 185, of this volume. 


Tas_Le 14: Estimatep AVERAGE PERCENTAGES OF CHANGE IN 
1914 anp INTERMEDIATE DATES 


(National Industrial 


Nov., March, July, Nov., March, July, Nov., March, 
1918 1919 1919 1919 1920 1920 1920 1921 


Akron, Ohio..........- 10 or less a 51-60 71-80 81-90 91-100 61-70 51-60 
Albany, N. Y.. .|10 or less a 3140 31-40 31-40 51-60 51-60 61-70 
Allentown, Pa.. a 21-30 21-30 21-30 41-50 61-70 61-70 61-70 
Alliance, Ohio. a a 11-20 11-20 21-30 41-50 51-60 31-40 
Altoona, Pa... .. 11-20 11-20 11-20 11-20 21-30 31-40 3140 31-40 
Ann Arbor, Mich. a 21-30 21-30 31-40 31-40 61-70 101-110 | 101-110 


Appleton, Wis... a 41-50 41-50 a 91-100 | 111-120} 131-140 | 131-140 
Aslanta, Ga..... 11-20¢ a 21-30 21-30 21-30 41-50 51-60 51-60 
Atlantic City, N. J. 11-20 11-20 41-50 a a a 61-70 61-70 
Augusta, Ga....... a 21-30 21-30 3140 41-50 51-60 51-60 


2 a 
Baltimore, Md... 11-20 11-20 21-30 21-30 3140 51-60 51-60 61-70 
a 


Battle Creek, Mich. 21-30 21-30 31-40 a 101-110 | 101-110 | 101-110 
Bay City, Mich... . a 21-30 21-30 41-50 41-50 41-50 41-50 41-50 
Bayonne, N. J... 31-40 3140 51-60 61-70 81-90 | 101-110 | 111-120} 111-120 
Beaumont, Tex.. a a a 8 51-60 51-60 61-70 61-70 
Bellingham, Wash a 21-30 21-30 61-70 61-70 61-70 81-90 71-80 
Berkeley, Cal.... a a 41-50 51-60 51-60 51-60 51-60 71-80 
Bethlehem, Pa. ae a a a a a 8 a a 
Billings, Mont.. ...{10 or less |10 or less |10 or less | 21-30 21-30 3140 41-50 8 
Binghamton, N. Y.....] 21-30 21-30 41-50 71-80 121-130 | 121-130 | 121-130} 121-130 
Birmingham, Ala. ...{ 11-20 21-30 21-30 61-70 s 51-60e 51-60e 51-60 
Boston, Mass... . ...{10 or less |10 or less }10 or less 11-20 31-40 3140 41-50 51-60 
Bridgeport, Conn....... a 21-30 21-30 21-30 21-30 3140 31+40 31-40 
Brockton, Mass........ d a 10 or less | 21-30 41-50 41-50 41-50 41-50 
Biulalo,iN., Y<eutemoe sce 21-30 21-30 3140 41-50 41-50 61-70 71-80 71-80 
Butte, Mont........... a a a a a s * * 
Cambridge, Mass....... 10 or less }10 or less |10 or less 11-20 21-30 31-40 41-50 41-50 
Camden, Ni Jeac.ces. os a 31-40 3140 41-50 41-50 41-50 41-50 41-50 
Canton; Ohioi......... 41-50 41-50 61-70 81-90 101-110 | 111-120 | 111-120}; 71-80 
Champaign, Ill......... 11-20¢ a 10 or less 11-20 11-20 21-30 21-30 21-30 
Charleston, S.C....... 11-20 31-40 31-40 31-40 31-40 31-40 31-40 31-40 
Chattanooga, Tenn.....] 21-30¢ 21-30 21-30 31-40 61-70 61-70 81-90 81-90 
Chester, Pa. sic -tisecles 71-80 71-80 71-80 71-80 91-100 | 101-110} 111-120} 111-120 
Chicago, Die oats attic wes 10 or less 11-20 21-30 31-40 41-50 51-60 61-70 71-80 
Cincinnati, Ohio....... 10 or less {10 or less |} 11-20 11-20 21-30 31-40 41-50 41-50 
Cleveland, Ohio....... 11-20 11-20 41-50 61-70 61-70 61-70 81-90 81-90 
Clifton, N. J........-.. a a a a 2 a 51-60 | 51-60 
Clinton, Iowa......... a 31-40 a 8 3140 41-50 41-50 41-50 
Golumbia,'S; Canons ag 31-40 3140 31-40 31-40 31-40 3140 3140 31-40 
Columbus, Ohio......./10 or less | 21-30 21-30 31-40 3140 51-60 51-60 51-60 
Concord, N. H......... 10 or less |10 or less |10 or less | 11-20 21-30 31-40 51-60 51-60 
Council Bluffs, Ia...... a a a 21-30 a 41-50 41-50 51-60 
Covington, Ky......... a 10 or less a a 21-30 21-30 41-50 41-50 
Dallas) Vex: acew.sce ose 11-20 11-20 11-20 21-30 41-50 41-50 51-60 51-60 
Danville, Ill..:........ a a 41-50 61-70 61-70 71-80 71-80 71-80 
Davenport, Ia.........] 21-30 21-30 21-30 41-50 51-60 61-70 61-70 a 
Dayton, Ohio......... a 21-30 21-30 21-30 31-40 41-50 41-50 41-50 
Denver, Col........... 11-20 21-30 41-50 71-80 71-80 91-100 | 91-100} 91-100 
Des Moines, Ia........ 11-20 11-20 31-40 31-40 51-60 61-70 91-100 | 91-100 
Detroit, Mich.......... 31-40 3140 31-40 61-70 61-70 81-90 81-90 71-80 
Dubuque, 1a.... 5.5.2. a dq d 10 or less | 41-50 41-50 41-50 41-50 
Duluth, Minn.......... 10 or less | 21-30 31-40 31-40 31-40 3140 3140 31-40 
East St. Louis, Ill...... a a 21-30 21-30 21-30¢ a 31+40 3140 
Elizabeth, N. J......+. a a 3140 41-50 71-80 91-100 | 101-110 | 101-110 
ElkRart: ndtv... sesh 21-30 21-30 21-30 21-30 41-50 51-60 51-60 51-60 
Blmira;N. Y¥-. os acts 8 a 8 8 a 8 8 a 

EN Pasoy Vexenay aaah, 10 or lesse\10 or lesse a 10 or less 11-20 21-30 3140 41-50 
Blyrtay ORion sccm nen d a 10 or less | 41-50 41-50 61-70 71-80 71-80 
lene aseismic 31—40° 3140 31-40 51-60 51-60 61-70 61-70 61-70 
Evansville, Ind........ a 11-20 11-20 31-40 31-40 41-50 51-60 51-60 
Everett, Wash......... 10 or less |10 or less 11-20 21-30 21-30 21-30 21-30 21-30 
Fall River, Mass....... a a 11-20 11-20 21-30 21-30 31-40 31-40 
Fayetteville, N.C...... a a 8 a a a a 51-60 
Blints Michsis scat oe 51-60 a 61-70 71-80 101-110 | 121-130} 71-80 3140 
Fort Wayne, Ind.......} 21-30 21-30 21-30 31-40 41-50 61-70 61-70 61-70 
Fort Worth, Tex....... a 41-50 41-50 61-70 71-80 71-80 71-80 71-80 
Gary, Undaa ace am sreksiis 21-30 21-30 21-30 21-30 21-30 41-50 61-70 61-70 
SenevasiNe \or aces erie 10 or less 110 or less 110 or less | 21-30 21-30 21-30 21-30 21-30 

8 No report. ° Decrease. 


4 No change. 
© Corrected figure, based on better information than that originally available. See footnote 1, p. 45. 
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Rents or Wace Earners’ Houses 1n SpecirieD Cities, BETWEEN JULY, 
To Novemser, 1924, IncLusive 


Conference Board) 


July, Nov., 
1921 1921 
41-50 31440 
61-70 61-70 
61-70 61-70 
3140 31-40 
3140 3140 
101-110 | 101-110 
131-140 a 
51-60 51-60 
61-70 61-70 
8 51-60 
61-70 61-70 


61-70 | 61-70 
41-50 | 21-30 
71-80 | 71-80 
s a 
41-50 | 21-30 
121-130 | 121-130 
60 | 41-50 
61-70 | 61-70 
3140 | 3140 
3140 | 3140 
71-80 | 71-80 
a 21-30° 
41-50 | 41-50 
41-50 | 41-50. 
51-60 | 41-50 
31-40 | 31-40 
31-40 | 31-40 
71-80 | 71-80 
111-120 | 91-100 
71-80 | 71-80 
41-50 | 41-50 
71-80 | 61-70 
51-60 | 61-70 
41-50 | 41-50 
31-40 | 31-40 
61-70 | 61-70 
51-60 | 51-60 
51-60 | 41-50 
41-50 | 61-70 
51-60 | 51-60 
71-80 | 71-80 
3140 | 31-40 
41-50 | 41-50 
91-100 | 91-100 
91-100 | 91-100 
61-70 | 51-60 
41-50 | 41-50 
31-40 | 31-40 
21-30 | 21-30 
101-110 | 91-100 
51 41-50 
a a 
31-40 | 31-40 
71-80 | 71-80 
61-70 | 61-70 
51-60 | 61-70 
21-30 | 11-20 
31-40 | 31-40 
51-60 | 41-50 
21-30 | 21-30 
51-60 | 51-60 
51-60 | 51-60 
51-60 | 31-40 
21-30 | 21-30 


® No report. 


10 or less 
51-60 
31-40 


11-20 
21-30 


21-30 


Nov., 
1922 


d 
111-120 
91-100 
21-30 
61-70 
a 


10 or lesse 
121-130 


31-40 
101-110 
31-40 


11-20 
a 


61-70 
91-100» 


March, July, 
1923 192 
61-70 71-80 
121-130 | 121-130 
101-110 | 101-110 
21-30 21-30 
41-50 51-60 
a a 
191-200 | 141-150 
41-50 41-50 
61-70 71-80 
3140 31-40 
51-60 50-60 
101-110 101-110 
10 or less¢ | 10 or lesse 
111-120 | 111-120 
91-100 91-100 
3140 31-40 
81-90 81-90 
a a 
11-20¢ 11-20¢ 
121-130 | 121-130 
21-30 21-30 
71-80 81-90 
21-30 11-20 
51-60 51-60 
71-80 81-90 
a a 
41-50 51-60 
61-70 71-80 
51-60 71-80 
61-70 61-70 
21-30 11-20 
61-70 1-80 
101-110 | 131-140 
91-100 101-110 
51-60 71-80 
61-70 81-90 
61-70 61-70 
41-50 71-80 
21-30 21-30 
81-90 91-100 
51-60 51-60 
a a 
61-70 81-90 
51-60 51-60 
21-30 21-30 
11-20 11-20 
41-50 41-50 
91-100 91-100 
91-1 91-100 
101-110 111-120 
51-60 51-60 
3140 31-40 
3140 a 
101-110 | 101-110 
41-50 41-50 
a a 
10 or less | 10 or less 
a a 
91-100 91-100 
111-120 | 121-130 
41-50 51-60 
41-50 41-50 
a a 
51-60 71-80 
51-60 51-60 
21-30 21-30 
41-50 61-70 
81-90 121-130 


Nov., 


March, July, Noy., 
1923 1924 1924 1924 
71-80 71-85 71-80 71-80 
121-130 | 121-130 | 121-130 | 121-136 
101-110 | 101-110 101-110 | 101-110 
31-40 41-50 41-50 21-30 
61-70 61-70 61-70 61-70 
a a a a 
101-110 101-110 | 101-110 | 101-110 
41-50 41-50 31-40 31-40 
71-80 71-80 71-80 71-80 
41-50> 41-50 21-30 21-30 
51-60 51-60 71-80 71-80 
a a a a 
10 or less® | 10 or lesse | 10 or lesse | 10 or less® 
111-120 111-120 | 111-120 | 141-150 
91-100 91-100 81-90 81-90 
61-70 1-100 91-100 91-100 
111-120 | 111-120 | 111-120 | 111-120 
51-60 81-90 a 81-90 
21-30° 31—-40¢ 41-50¢ 41-50¢ 
161-170 161-170 151-160 | 131-140 
31-40 31-40 31-40 1+40 
81-90 81-90 81-90 91-100 
11-20 11-20 11-20 11-20 
71-80 81-90 81-90 91-100 
91-100 91-100 } 111-120 | 111-120 
21-30¢ 21-30¢ 41-50¢ 41-S50¢ 
51-60 61-70 61-70 61-70 
91-100 | 101-110 | 101-110 | 101-110 
71-80 81-90 81-90 1-80 
61-70 111-120 111-120 a 
11-20 11-20 11-20 11-20 
71-80 71-80 71-80 71-80 
91-100> | 131-140 131-140 | 131-140 
101-110 | 121-130 | 111-120 | 111-120 
81-90 81-90 81-90 101-110 
81-90 81-90 81-90 81-90 
71-80 71-80 a a 
141-150 a 141-150 | 141-150 
21-30 21-30 21-30 21-30 
111-110 | 111-120 | 111-120 | 111-120 
51-60 51-60 51-60 51-60 
81-90> 121-130 | 101-110 81-90 
101-110 | 101-110 | 101-110 | 101-110 
51-60 51-60 51-60 51-60 
61-70 61-70 61-70 61-70 
71-80> 51-60 51-60 31-40 
61-70 61-70 81-90 81-90 
91-100 91-100 91-100 91-100 
91-100 81-90 71-80 61-70 
111-120 | 111-120 | 111-120 | 101-110 
51-60 -60 61-70 61-70 
31-40 31-40 31-40 31-40 
a a a a 
111-120 | 121-130 121-130 |} 121-130 
41-50 41-50 41-50 41-50 
101-110 141-150 141-150 | 101-110 
10 or less | 10 or less | 10 or less | 10 or less 
a a a a 
71-80> 81-90 91-100 81-90 
121-130 131-140 141-150 | 121-130 
51-60 51-60 51-60 1-60 
41-50 41-50 41-50 41-50 
a a a a 
91-100 } 101-110 81-90 51-60 
51-60 61-70 51-60 51-60 
31-40> 11-20 11-20 11-20 
71-80 91-100 91-100 91-100 
121-130 121-130 121-130 | 121-130 


b The increase since 1914 is an adjusted figure which will not be obtained by applying the percentage of change within the 


last preceding four-month period to the previously reported increase since 1914. 


© Decrease. 
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4 No change. 


TaBLeE 14: EstTimATED AVERAGE PERCENTAGES OF CHANGE IN 
1914 anp INTERMEDIATE DATES 


(National Industrial 


Nov., March, July, Nov., 
1918 1919 1919 1919 
Grand Rapids, Mich.. .. d d a 21-30 
Great Falls, Mont...... a da da 10 or less 
Hamilton, Ohio........ a a a 
Harrisburg, Pa... «02-1 8 a 11-20 21-30 
Hartford, Conn........ 11-20 21-30 21-30 21-30 
Haverhill, eo Sar inceee a a a 8 
Hoboken, N a Jez cemetere ets a a 31-40 31-40 
Holyoke, Mass......... a 11-20 11-20 11-20 
Hoquiam, Wash........ 11-20 11-20 a 51-60 
Houston, Tex.......... a a 11-20 21-30 
Huntington, W. Va..... 8 a 8 
Indianapolis, Ind....... a a 10 or less |10 or less 
ackson, Mich......... a 11-2 1-20 — 
acksonville, Fla....... 8 a 51-60 8 
ersey City, N. J....... 11-20 11-20 21-30 21-30 
ohnstown, Pa......... a a 41-50 41-50 
Kalamazoo, Mich...... a 8 a td 
Kansas City, Kant see as a a 21-30 21-30 
Kansas City, Mo....... a d 21-30 31-40 
Kenosha, Wis.......... 31-40 31-40 41-50 61-70 
Knoxville, Tenn........ 11-20 a 21-30 31-40 
Lafayette, Ind......... a a 11-20 21-30 
Lancaster, Pa... . a 21-30 21-30 31-40 
Lansing, Mich.. 11-20 11-20 8 a 
Lawrence, Mass. a a a 3140 
Lincoln, Ne -|10 or less | 11-20 31-40 41-50 
Little Rock, Ark ays 10 or lesse a 8 
Los Angeles, Cal . .|10 or less 11-20 11-20 71-80 
Louisville, Ky... ...{10 or less {10 or less | 11-20 41-50 
Lowell, Mass.......... 21-30 a 1+40 51-60 
Lynn, IMadache Santen d d 10 or less | 11-20 
acon, Ga.. SS aalateiats a a a a 
Madison, Wists eres 21-30 a 21-30 21-30 
Malden, Mex ie ei eisistes a 8 10 or less 8 
Manchester, N. H...... 8 a 10 or less |10 or less 
Massillon, Ohio........ 21-30 | 21-30 | 31 31-40 
Memphis, Tenn........ 10 or less*|10 or lesse} 11-20 11-20 
Miles City, Mont...... 10 or less a 10 or less 
Milwaukee, Wis........ 11-20 11-20 21-30 41-50 
Minneapolis, Minn.....|10 or less }10 or less | 11-20 11-20 
Mobile; Ala... 25 425360 - a a 11-20 11-20 
Nashville, Tenn........ a a d 10 or less 
Newark; Ne J. ocicsicweh 11-20 a 31-40 41-50 
New Bedford, Mass....| 11-20 11-20 21-30 41-50 
New Britain, Conn.....} 11-20 a 21-30 41-50 
New Haven, Conn...... 11-20 11-20 11-20 31-40 
New Orleans, La.......|10 or less }10 or less {10 or less | 31-40 
New York, N. Y....... 11-20 - -30 41-50 
os a a 21-30 a 
11-20 21-30 21-30 31-40 
11-20 21-30 31-40 3140 
Oklahoma City, Okla a a 41-50e 41-50e 
Omaha, Neb.. .. sre d 31-40 31-40 61-70 
Pasadena, Cal. d a 31-40 31-40 
Passaic, N. J.. a a 21-30 51-60 
Paterson, N. J 21-30 31-40 31-40 61-70 
Pawtucket, R. I. i a a 21-30 21-30 
Peoria, Ill. Baa iatels a a 11-20 11-20 
Philadelphia, ‘PaaS 11-20 11-20 11-20 11-20 
Phoenix, Ariz..... ej ata d a 10 or less |10 or less 
Pittsburgh, Pa... 0.2. 11-20 21-30 -30 
Port Huron, Mich.. 31-40 31-40 31-40 31-40 
Portland, Me.....-...- 21-30 a 11-20 | 11-20 
Portland, Ores. a siuses| 50200 51-60 71-80 71-80 
Portsmouth, V Ae ABiercdaat 8 8 a a 
Providence, R.I....... 10 or less |10 or less | 11-20 11-20 
Pueblo, Col.........+-- a a 1-60 | 51-60 
Quincy, Thins cies wane a 8 a a 
8 No report. © Decrease. 


© Corrected figure, based on better information than that originally available. 
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March, July, 
1920 1920 
31-40 31-40 
11-20 d 
a 41-50 
31-40 41-50 
21-30 21-30 
a a 
a a 
21-30 41-50 
51-60 51-60 
31-40 51-60 
a a 
21-30 21-30 
1-80 71-80 
a 91-100 
41-50 51-60 
51-60 71-80 
8 41-50 
31-40 a 
31-40 51 
71-80 | 101-110 
31-40 51-60 
31-40 310 
31-40 31-40 
51-60 a 
31-40 51-60 
41-50 61-70 
61-70 81-90 
121-130 | 171-180 
51-60 1-80 
61-70 61-70 
11-20 21-30 
a a 
a a 
a 31-40 
21-30 3140 
51-60 61-70 
11-20 41-50 
10 or less |10 or less 
71-80 71-80 
21-30 21-30 
21-30 3140 
21-30 3140 
51-60 61-70 
51-60 51-60 
61-70 61-70 
51-60 51-60 
41-50 51-60 
61-70 71-80 
3140 3140 
61-70 61-70 
41-50 41-50 
51-60 | 101-110 
8 71-80 
71-80 | 111-120 
81-90 | 101-110 
71-80 81-90 
a a 
21-30 31-40 
3140 51-60 
51-60 51-60 
51-60 61-70 
41-50 71-80¢ 
21-30 21-30 
71-80 71-80 
a a 
21-30 21-30 
51-60 51-60 


Nov., March, 
1920 1921 
41-50 41-50 
d d 
51-60 51-60 
51-60 51-60 
31-40 31-40 
a a 
41-50 61-70 
61-70 61-70 
61-70 61-70 
61-70 61-70 
a a 
31-40 31-40 
71-80 71-80 
91-100 | 91-100 
61-70 61-70 
91-100 | 91-100 
61-70 61-70 
81-90 81-90 
51-60 1-60 
101-110 | 101-110 
1-80 71-80 
61-70 71-80 
31-40 31-40 
41-50 31-40 
61-70e | 61-70 
71-80 71-80 
1 81-90 
201-210 | 151-160° 
81-90 81-90 
81-90 81-90 
21-30 21-30 
a a 
a & 
3140 41-50 
31-40 3140 
61-70 61-70 
51-60 51-60 
10 or less 8 
81-90 81-90 
31-40 31-40 
71-80 71-80 
51-60 51-60 
61-70 61-70 
61-70 61-70 
61-70 61-70 
61-70 61-70 
51-60 51-60 
71-80 71-80 
21-30 21-30 
71-80 71-80 
1-60 1-60 
101-110 | 101-110 
71-80 -80 
151-160 a 
101-110 a 
81-90 81-90 
a a 
31-40 31-40 
51-60 51-60 
71-80 71-80 
61-70 71-80 
101-110 | 101-110 
21-30 21-30 
91-100 | 91-100 
a a 
21-30 21-30 
71-80 71-80 
a a 
4 No change. 


See footnote 1, p. 45, 


Rents or Wace Earners’ Houses 1n Speciriep Cities, BETWEEN Jury, 
To Novemser, 1924, IncLustve—(Continued) 


Conference Board) 


July, Nov., March, July, Nov., March, July, Nov., March, July, Nov., 
1921 1921 1922 1922 1922 1923 1923 1923 1924 1924 1924 
41-50 41-50 71-80 71-80 91-100 91-100 91-100 | 111-120} 111-120 | 111-120 | 111-120 
d 11-20¢ 11-20¢ 11-20¢ a 10 or less® | 10 or lesse a a 11-20 a 
51-60 41-50 41-50 21-30 21-30 21-30 51-60 51-60 51-60 51-60 51-60 
51-60 51-60 |} 51-60 51-60 91-100> 91-100 | 121-130 | 101-110>] 111-120 | 111-120 | 111-120 
3140 3140 21-30 21-30 21-30 21-30 21-30 21-30 41-50 41-50 61-70 
a a a a a a a 81-90 81-90 71-80 61-70 
61-70 61-70 61-70 61-70 81-90> 91-100 91-100 | 111-120 | 111-120 | 111-120 | 111-120 
61-70 61-70 61-70 61-70 81-90 91-100 | 111-120 | 131-140 | 131-140 | 141-150 | 141-150 
41-50 3140 41-50 51-60 71-80 71-80 91-100 91-100 91-100 91-100 91-100 
61-70 61-70 61-70 51-60 51-60 51-60 51-60 51-60 51-60 51-60 41-50 
a a a a a a a 41-50 41-50 41-50 31-40 
31-40 3140 3140 41-50 41-50 41-50 41-50 61-70> 61-70 61-70 51-60 
71-80 41-50 a 31-40 3140 3140 81-90 81-90 81-90 81-90 81-90 
61-70 61-70 41-50 41-50 71-80> 51-60 41-50 51-60> 71-80 71-80 61-70 
61-70 61-70 71-80 71-80 91-100 | 101-110 | 101-110 | 131-140 | 131-140 | 131-140 | 131-140 
91-100} 91-100} 91-100} 91-100} 121-130» | 121-130 | 121-130 | 141-150 | 151-160 | 181-190 | 191-200 
31-40 a 3140 3140 61-70 61-70 61-70 71-80 91-100 91-100 91-100 
81-90 81-90 81-90 81-90 81-90 91-100 | 111-120 | 111-120 } 111-120 | 111-120 91-100 
41-50 41-50 41-50 41-50 41-50 41-50 41-50 41-50 41-50 41-50 41-50 
71-80 81-90 81-90 81-90 81-90 111-120 | 111-120e} 111-120 | 111-120 | 111-120 | 161-170 
71-80 71-80 71-80 71-80 91-100 91-100 91-100 91-100 91-100 91-100 81-90 
71-80 71-80 71-80 71-80 71-80 71-80 111-120 | 111-120 | 131-140 | 131-140 | 131-140 
31-40 21-30 21-30 21-30 21-30 21-30 51-60 71-80 101-110 | 101-110 | 111-120 
31-40 8 61-70 61-70 61-70 61-70 a a 71-80 71-80 71-80 
61-70 61-70 61-70 71-80 71-80 71-80 a 121-130 a a a 
71-80 71-80 61-70 51-60 51-60 51-60 51-60 51-60 61-70 51-60 31-40 
71-80 71-80 71-80 1-60 51-60 31-40 3140 3140 31-40 61-70 61-70 
121-130 | 131-140 | 131-140 | 121-130] 121-130 | 121-130 | 141-150 | 171-180 | 171-180 | 161-170 | 161-170 
~90 81-90 81-90 81-90 101-110 | 101-110 | 121-130 | 121-130 | 141-150 | 141-150 | 141-150 
91-100} 91-100} 91-100} 91-100] 101-110 | 131-140 | 131-140 | 131-140 } 121-130 | 121-130 | 111-120 
21-30 21-30 21-30 21-30 41-50 71-80 71-80 71-80 71-80 81-90 51-60 
a a a a a a a 51-60 51-60 51-60 51-60 
a a a a a a 8 61-70 61-70 71-80 61-70 
51-60 51-60 51-60 51-60 51-60 51-60 61-70 61-70 61-70 61-70 61-70 
31-40 3140 3140 31-40 31-40 31-40 31-40 31-40 41-50 41-50 41-50 
61-70 61-70 8 61-70 a a a 71-80» 111-120 | 101-110 | 101-110 
51-60 51-60 51-60 41-50 41-50 41-50 41-50 51-60 51-60 51-60 1-60 
11-20 11-20 d 11-20¢ 11-20¢ 11-20¢ | 10 or lesse da d 10 or less® | 11-200 
81-90 81-90 81-90 81-90 81-90 111-120 | 121-130 | 121-130 | 121-130 | 121-130 | 111-120 
31-40 31-40 31-40 31-40 41-50 41-50 41-50 51-606 51-60 51-60 41-50 
51-60 41-50 41-50 3140 3140 31-40 31-40 21-30 21-30 21-30 21-30 
51-60 51-60 51-60 51-60 51-60 51-60 51-60 51-60 51-60 51-60 51-60 
61-70 61-70 61-70 71-80 71-80 71-80 81-90 91-100 91-100 91-100 91-100 
61-70 61-70 61-70 61-70 61-70 61-70 61-70 61-70 61-70 61-70 61-70 
61-70 51-60 51-60 51-60 61-70 61-70 61-70 61-70 61-70 61-70 61-70 
61-70 61-70 61-70 61-70 61-70 61-70 61-70 61-70 91-100 91-100 91-100 
51-60 51-60 51-60 51-60 51-60 51-60 61-70 61-70 61-70 61-70 61-70 
71-80 71-80 81-90 81-90 81-90 81-90 81-90 81-90 91-100 91-100 91-100 
a 21-30 |10 or less a 41-50 41-50 a 61-70 61-70 61-70 61-70 
71-80 71-80 71-80 71-80 71-80 51-60 51-60 41-50 41-50 41-50 41-50 
51-60 51-60 51-60 41-50 41-50 41-50 41-50 71-80 71-80 71-80 71-80 
91-100] 91-100} 81-90 81-90 101-110 91-100 71-80 81-90 51-60 41-50 51-60 
61-70 61-70 61-70 61-70e 61-70¢ 61-70¢ 61-70e 61-70 61-70 61-70 41-50 
131-140 | 131-140 a 151-160 | 151-160 | 151-160 | 151-160 | 151-160 a a a 
101-110 | 101-110} 101-110} 101-110 | 101-110 | 101-110 | 101-110 | 101-110 | 101-110 | 111-120 | 111-120 
81-90 a - 91-100 91-100 91-100 91-100 | 111-120 | 131-140 131-140 | 131-140 
a a a a a a a a a a a 
31-40 31-40 31-40 41-50 41-50 61-70 61-70 61-70 61-70 61-70 61-70 
51-60 1-60 51-60 51-60 71-80 71-80 81-90 91-100 91-100 | 101-110 | 111-120 
71-80 71-80 71-80 51-60 51-60 61-70 61-70 111-120 | 111-120 | 111-120 | 111-120 
71-80 71-80 71-80 71-80 71-80 71-80 71-80 91-100 | 101-110 | 111-120 | 111-120 
71-80 a a 71-80 71-80 71-80 71-80 71-80 71-80 71-80 71-80 
21-30 21-30 21-30 21-30 31-40 41-50 41-50 61-70 71-80 61-70 61-70 
91-100} 91-100} 91-100} 91-100 91-100 91-100 91-100 91-100 91-100 91-100 71-80 
a a a a a a a 31-40 31-40 31-40 31+40 
21-30 21-30 21-30 31-40 31-40 31-40 41-50 41-50 41-50 61-70 61-70 
71-80 71-80 71-80 71-80 61-70 61-70 51-60 51-60 51-60 51-60 51-60 
a a a a a a a 81-90 91-100 101-110 | 101-110 


8 No report. 


b The increase since 1914 is an adjusted figure which will not be obtained by applying the percentage of change within the 
last preceding four-month period_to the previously reported increase since 1914, 

© Decrease. 

© Corrected figure, based on better information than that originally available. 
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4 No change. 
See footnote 1, p. 45, 


Tas_Le 14: EstimaTeED AVERAGE PERCENTAGES OF CHANGE IN 


1914 anp INTERMEDIATE DATES 


(National Industrial 


Nov., 
1920 


March, 
1921 


Nov., 
1918 
Racine, Wisis.6 o-< s/s een a 
Reading; Pari. sine so 10 or less 
Richmond, Ind......... d 
Richmond, Va.........| 10 or less 
Riverside, Cal......... 8 
Roanoke; Vasescn ctient a 
Rochester, N. Y........ 11-20 
Rockford, Wy er ccle dim 21-30 
Sacramento, Cal....... 11-20 
Saginaw, Mich......... 21-30 
St. Joseph, Mo......... a 
St. Louis, Mos...2...5-- 10 or less 
St. bauls Minnie... cs« a 
Salt Lake City, Utah... de 
San Antonio, Tex...... 11-20 
San Diego, Calkoeeaeey a 
San Francisco, Cal..... a 
San,José; Cal... Js...) 11-20 
Savannah, Ga...s.s6-s 10 or less 
Schenectady, N. Y.....| 11-20 
Scottsbluff, Neb........ 8 
Scranton, Patsic.cce see 10 or less 
Seattle, Wash.......... 31-40 
Sedalia, Mo........... 8 
Sioux! City, da)... ees d 
Sioux Falls, S, D:...... a 
Somerville, Mass....... a 
South Bend, Ind....... 21-30 
Spokane, Wash........ 11-20 
Springfield, Ill......... 10 or less 
Springfield, Mass....... 21-30 
Springfield, Ohio....... 10 or less 
Superior, Wis.......... 10 or less 
Syracuse, N. Y......... 11-20 
acoma, Wash......... 3140 
Marnpay Places ccm tee d 
Terre Haute, Ind....... 21-30 
Toledo; Ohio. aciece. 11-20 
Topeka, kant. a2. sec a 
Mbrenton,eNe dacuk tice 11-20 
TOVG IND: Vocute coe. cee a 
MulsayOklare ies cue 8 
Wiiea, INA Yee i ces 11-20 
Warren, Ohio.......... 11-20 
Washington, D.C...... 21-30 
Waterbury, Conn...... a 
Waterloo, Ia..u........ d 
Waukesha, Wis........ 21-30 
Wichita, Kann. oe cisee a 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa....... d 
Wilmington, Del....... a 
Worcester, Mass....... 31-40 
Yonkers, Ns Yin gio sacs 11-20 
Yorks Pa. e cc cecs cate a 
Youngstown, Ohio... .. a 
a No report. 


March, July, Nov. 
1919 1919 1919 
31-40 31-40 61-70 
21-30 31-40 31-40 
d 21-30 31-40 
10 orless| 11-20 31-40 
10 or less-|10 or less a 
a a a 
11-20 11-20 21-30 
21-30 21-30 21-30 
11-20 11-20 31-40 
31-40 61-70 61-70 
a 41-50 51-60¢ 
10 or less |10 or less | 11-20 
qa a 11-20 
dq 11-20 11-20 
21-30 21-30 31-40 
a d 10 or less 
10 or less |10 or less [10 or less 
es a a 
cS 10 or less |10 or less 
11-20 11-20 = 
a a — a 
21-30 21-30 21-30 
a 31-40 61-70 
a a a 
11-20 31-40 81-90 
a a a 
a 11-20 a 
21-30 31-40 51-60 
11-20 31-40 61-70 
11-20 11-20 21-30 
21-30 21-30 21-30 
10 or less |10 or less 11-20 
10 or less }10 or less |10 or less 
21-30 31-40 31-40 
31-40 3140 31-40 
a 10 or less | 31-40 
21-30 21-30 21-30 
11-20 3140 31-40 
a a a 
a 21-30 31-40 
a a 31-40 
a a a 
11-20 21-30 21-30 
a a a 
21-308 21-30 21-30 
a 51-60 51-60 
11-20 11-20 11-20 
21-30 21-30 31-40 
21-30 21-30 8 
10 or less |10 or less |10 or less 
a 11-20 21-30 
31-40 31-40 31-40 
11-20 11-20 11-20 
a a 10 or less 
a a 51-60 


March, July, 
1920 1920 
61-70 91-100 
41-50 71-80 
41-50 | 121-130 
a 41-50 
21-30 51-60 
a a 
41-50 41-50 
21-30 41-50 
31-40 31-40 
61-70 71-80 
71-80 81-90 
31-40 31-40 
a 31-40 
31-40 be 
41-50 51-60 
31-40 41-50 
11-20 11-20 
71-80 71-80 
11-20 41-50 
41-50 51-60 
21-30 21-30 
41-50 41-50 
61-70 61-70 
a a 
110-120 | 121-130 
a a 
21-30 31-40 
61-70 81-90 
71-80 81-90 
21-30 51-60 
41-40 41-50 
21-30 21-30 
11-20 21-30 
1-60 71-80 
31-40 41-50 
51-60 a 
31-40 51-60 
41-50 51-60 
a a 
71-80 71-80 
31-40 31-40 
a a 
3140 51-60 
a 41-50 
21-30 31-40 
51-60 61-70 
21-30 21-30 
3i—40 a 
8 91-100 
11-20 11-20 
31-40 41-50 
41-50 41-50 
11-20 31-40 
21-30 51-60 
61-70 61-70 


a 
71-80 
121-130 

41-50 
91-100 


b The increase since 1914 is an adjusted figure which will not be obtained by applying the percentage of change 


within the last preceding four month period to the previously reported increase since 1914. 


¢ Decrease. 


© Corrected figure, based on better information than that originally available. 
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4 No change. 
See footnote 1, p. 45. 


Rents or Wace Earners’ Hovses IN SpecirieD Cities, BETWEEN JULY, 
To NoveMBer, 1924, IncLusive—(Continued ) 


Conference Board) 


July, 
1921 


0 
191-130 
21-30 


121-130 
21-30 
91-100 

a 


81-90 
41-50 
61-70 
31-40 
81-90 
41-50 
41-50 
51-60 
81-90 
71-80 
31-40 
a 


21-30 
61-70 
a 


51-60 
31-40 


41-50 
a 


81-90 
51-60 


81-90 
21-30 
101-110 
a 
81-90 
41-50 
61-70 
31-40 
101-110 


61-70 
41-50 


51-60 


10k -110 


81-90 
41-50 
51-60 
31-40 
101-110 


81-90 
21-30 


61-70 
91-100 


Nov., March, 
1922 1923 
71-80 a 
51-60 61-70 
81-90 81-90 
21-30 21-30 
151- 1606 | 151-160 
a 
81- “90 91-100 
21-30> 21-30 
51-60 51-60 
3140 31-40 
111-120 | 111-120 
81-90> 81-90 
11-20 11-20 
31-40 31-40 
71-80 71-80 
71-80 81-90 
41-50 41-50 
a a 
10 or less? | 10 or less 
71-80 71-80 
a a 
171-180» | 171-180 
21-30 31-40 
a a 
61-70 61-70 
a a 
111-120 | 111-120 
121-130 121-130 
81-90 81-90 
91-1005 | 111-120 
51-60 51-60 
21-30 21-30 
11-20 11-20 
61-70 71-80 
21-30 21-30 
1-30b 31-40 
111-120 } 111-120 
21-30» 21-30 
a a 
81-90 81-90 
61-70 61-70 
a a 
81-90 81-90 
41-50 51-60 
41-50 51-60 
51-60 51-60 
31-40 41-50 
41-50b 51-60 
51-60 51-60 
41-50 41-50 
41-50 41-50 
51-60 51-60 
51-60 51-60 
51-60e 51-60 
41-50 41-50 


March, July, Nov., 
1924 1924 1924 
61-70 61-70 71-80 
81-90 81-90 81-90 

151-160 | 151-160 a 
51-60 51-60 -60 
a 101-110 | 121-130 
61-70 31-40 21-30 
91-100 91-100 91-100 
51-60 51-60 71-80 
a a a 
31-40 31-40 31-40 
101-110 91-100 91-100 
91-100 91-100 91-100 
81-90 71-80 51-60 
31-40 31-40 31-40 
81-90 61-70 51-60 
101-110 101-110 | 101-110 
41-50 41-50 41-50 
81-90 81-90 71-80 
21-30 21-30 21-30 
91-100 91-100 91-100 
a a a 
171-180 171-180 | 171-180 
41-50 51-60 51-60 
31-40 11-20 10 or less 
51-60 41-50 61-70 
41-50 41-50 41-50 
121-130 121-130 | 131-140 
121-130 121-130 } 121-130 
81-90 81-90 81-90 
111-120 | 121-130 | 121-130 
51-60 51-60 51-60 
21-30 21-30 21-30 
11-20 11-20 11-20 
81-90 81-90 71-80 
21-30 21-30 21-30 
71-80 71-80 71-80 
121-130 | 121-130 | 101-110 
41-50 41-50 51-60 
81-90 71-80 61-70 
91-100 91-100 91-100 
91-100 91-100 91-100 
21-30 21-30 21-30 
91-100 91-100 91-100 
101-110 101-110 | 111-120 
81-90 91-100 91-100 
61-70 61-70 61-70 
61-70 61-70 41-50 
51-60 51-60 51-60 
10 or less | 10 or less¢ | 10 or less 
61-70 71-80 71-80 
71-80 61-70 61-70 
51-60 51-60 51-60 
91-100 91-100 91-100 
3140 31440 31-40 
71-80 71-80 71-80 


® No report. 


b The increase since 1914 is an adjusted figure which will not be obtained es applying the percentage of change within the 
last preceding four-month period to the previously reported increase since 1914 


© Decrease. 
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4 No change. 


136 COST OF LIVING IN THE UNITED STATES 


during the war period there was little building construction, 
and that with the normal obsolescence from year to year 
and a normal increase in population the supply of houses 
fell behind the demand, while taxes were increasing and the 
cost of repairs and new building mounted. In some places, 
population has declined and rents have receded even from 
their pre-war level. 


CLOTHING 


Clothing required slightly more than one-eighth of the 
average family’s expenditures for the cost of living, accord- 
ing to pre-war standards. With the shifting of price in- 
creases, however, at the peak of the rise in the cost of living 
in July, 1920, more than one-sixth was necessary. This was 
because clothing prices had advanced far higher than the 
cost of any other major item in the family budget, while 
certain other items, notably rents, at that time lagged far 
behind. 

The rise in clothing prices occurred very early in the 
period of inflation. They were estimated to have increased 
20% by the summer of 1916, and while, later, a 20% increase 
within a short period was not unusual, at that time such an 
increase was of striking interest. Except for a brief period 
in 1917 when food prices shot up as the result of American 
participation in the war, clothing led all other major items 
in price increases. At the peak of clothing prices in the 
spring of 1920, they averaged 177% above their pre-war 
level. As will appear presently, the prices of many in- 
dividual articles of clothing were far ahead of this. 

As clothing prices started up first, they also dropped first, 
so that, while all other prices were still rising in the spring 
and summer of 1920, clothing prices had already started 
downward. The decline was sharp. In one year, between 
March, 1920 and March, 1921, average clothing prices 
dropped 103 points, a decrease of more than 37%, to a 
level of 74% above July, 1914; in the next year they fell 
off 20 points more, so that in March, 1922, average clothing 
prices were 54% above the pre-war level or 44% lower than 
at their peak two years before. Since March, 1922, clothing 
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prices have risen considerably, and in November, 1924, they 
were reported to average 73% above July, 1914. 

These increases and decreases in clothing prices within 
the decade represent changes in the cost of a number of 
articles, combined in such a way as to give proper importance 
to each, and taking into account the fact that large or small 
increases for any one may not have had a corresponding 
effect on the budget as a whole. In the discussion which 
follows, the cost of clothing will be taken up, first, by 
separate articles and, second, as combined in balanced cloth- 
ing budgets. 


Separate Articles of Clothing 


Table 15 brings together in summary form the average 
retail prices of 29 selected articles of yard goods and wearing 
apparel which constitute the basis of the Board’s estimates 
of changes in clothing prices on those dates for which com- 
prehensive reports are available! The index numbers of 
these prices are shown in Table 16. From these tabulations 
it is quite apparent that the advance in the price of some cot- 
ton yard goods exceeded all other price advances and that 
even work shirts and overalls, which increased in cost more 
than any other articles of wearing apparel, never approached 
the level of prices of the heavier, coarser yard goods of which 
they were made. It is apparent, too, that cotton goods 
prices went far higher than those for wool and that the 
coarser and less expensive goods went higher than the 
sheerer and more expensive articles. Some yard goods prices 
were still going up in 1920, along with the advance for a 
number of articles made from them, when other clothing 
prices had turned downward. The entire movement, how- 
ever, has been characterized by the maintenance of the 
relative position of the different grades of goods,? the cheaper, 
coarser grades showing continuously a relatively higher 
level since 1914 than the finer and originally more expensive 
articles. 

Yard goods prices in general at first went higher than the 

1 Yard goods prices are secured for comparative purposes only; they are not used 


in making up the clothing budget. 
* Except the price of poplin, which has not been much in demand in recent years. 
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prices of articles made from them, but ready made garments 
of wool soon caught up with the price of these yard goods. 
Yard goods prices did not drop so low nor stay down so 
long as prices of many other articles. But, while at the peak 
of prices there was a wide range of difference between the 
largest and the smallest increase shown, since 1921 these 
differences have not been so marked. A wardrobe consisting 
partly of goods ready to wear and partly made at home from 
yard goods prior to 1920 would have shown a greater in- 
crease in cost above basic prices in 1914 than one consisting 
entirely of ready made articles. Later, this difference would 
not have been so great. The comparative trend of wool 
yard goods prices and prices of garments made of wool, 
and of cotton yard goods and garments made o fcotton, is 
shown in Charts 4a and 4s. 

Hosiery and knit underwear prices followed the general 
trend of yard goods and ready to wear quotations, reaching 
about the same level as the latter and, in some instances, 
not having fallen back so far. Indeed, in November, 1924, 
only knit underwear, men’s overcoats, overalls and women’s 
straw hats were twice or more their pre-war prices; among 
the yard goods percale and gingham were more than double 
their 1914 price. The lowest prices, relatively, in November, 
1924, were for women’s muslin combinations, 36% above 
their pre-war price; men’s shirts, women’s blouses and wool 
poplin were all one-half or less than one-half more than their 
pre-war price. 

Prices of shoes, gloves and hats, on the whole, advanced 
to the peak about as the prices of other clothing items, the 
difference being that women’s clothing costs advanced more 
and men’s less than the average. This relationship has been 
consistently maintained throughout the period of down- 
ward movement, also, so that while in November, 1924, the 
average prices of women’s shoes, gloves and hats were 87%, 
92%, 90% and 102% respectively above the pre-war level, 
lets articles for men were only 62%, 61% and 70% 

igher. 


1 See pp. 116 ff. of this volume for discussion of the effect of using a large quantity 
of yard goods in the clothing budget. 
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Cuart 4a: InpEx NumBers or AVERAGE RETAIL PRIcES 
OF SELECTED Woo.t Yarp Goops anp WooLen WEAR- 
ING APPAREL, JuLy, 1914 ro Novemser, 1924, IncLUSIVE 

Average Prices in July, 1914 = 100 


(National Industrial Conference Board) 
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Cuart 43: InpEx NumBers OF AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES 
or SELECTED Cotton YARD Goops AND Cotron WEARING 
ApparEL, JuLy, 1914 tro NovemBer, 1924, INcLUSIVE 

Average Prices in July, 1914 = 100 


(National Industrial Conference Board) 
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Clothing Budgets 

How important these various price changes were rela- 
tively is not seen until the articles covered are combined 
somewhat in the proportion in which families use them. 
For this purpose, as already explained,! the tentative cloth- 
ing budgets were constructed. These are shown in Table 
17 for all of the dates on which the Board has collected 
comparable data on a comprehensive scale.? Table 18 sum- 
marizes these so as to show the percentage of increase for 


TasLe 18: InpEx NumpBers oF THE RETAIL Cost OF 
CLoTHING, BasED ON AVERAGE PRICES ON SPECIFIED 
Dates, Jury, 1914 to Novemser, 1924, INcLUSIvVE 

(July, 1914 = 100) 


(National Industrial Conference Board) 


Date Men’s Clothing | Women’s Clothing All Clothing 
Jute; A9O1S Saini: crore eee 173.32 171.48 177.08 
November, 1918 ............. 190.32 188.1 193.08 
Marchyl919 Vaer eon ya eee 180.8 175.08 181.08 
Nullys519 19 oF ee cierestone nae ale aororei 201.0 199.0 200.0 
November, 1919.............. 241.2 229.5 235.4 
March 1920 oe scree ta cisare alee: 281.7 ZiLS 276.6 
[uthy, 1920 ete cigeeayors: te sieral ls 277.0 256.2 266.4 
November. 192000... jece sce ee 235.6 219.3 2245 
March 921s ese ry manent 178.3» 170.4 174.4 
lly 1921 aoe ach. oe cece 169.4 159.4 164.4 
November, 1921. 2. 3.2. ..cce ee 167.2 155.0 161.15 
Marchi, <1922 ren trarete cman 159.4 147.9 153.7 
Jerky 192 ete pmo ste tshae oat oe 159.9 148.3 154.1 
November, 1922.............. 165.2 155.3 160.3 
March 1923) teat 1 cient retnr ers 174.4 162.0 168.3 
uly O23 t ia creatakechteristtiaes Liitee 162.2 169.7 
November, 1923.............. 182.8 165.2 174.1 
Mash, 1924 | nwilatns sackets ais 181.4 167.3 174.4 
July; L924 epincetrneiaie 180.4 162.0 171.2 
November, 1924... 0.000005 180.7 164.4 172.6 


@ Index numbers are based on figures in the higher of two sets of trial budgets; 
the total for all clothing takes into account the fact that less expensive clothing up 
to that time had increased more in cost than better grades. 


b Revised figure. 


1See pp. 37 ff. of this volume. 


* The budgets given for July, 1920 to November, 1921, inclusive, reproduce the 
actual prices as determined in the arithmetical calculations in place of the round 
numbers originally published in the reports; the budgets prior to July, 1920, cannot 
be thus corrected. A comparison of the two shows almost no difference in the 
totals. The budget for November, 1921 is a corrected figure based on a recalcula- 
tion of the increase in cost of men’s work shirts, which does not alter the index num- 
ber, however. 
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an average allowance of men’s clothing and a comparable 
allowance for women’s clothing.! 

From the beginning of the series, which shows percentages 
of increase first in June, 1918, above the level of July, 1914, 
men’s clothing as a whole had advanced in cost more than 
women’s. This has been due to the fact that of the items 
which rank heaviest in the budget, namely, coat, suit, 
trousers for men, as contrasted with coat, suit, dress and 
skirt for women, men’s had gone up in cost far more, rel- 
atively, than had women’s. Increases for men’s shirts and 
overalls were greater than for women’s blouses; the price 
of muslin underwear for women did not advance so much 
as the price of knit underwear for men? 

It has always been pointed out in the Board’s reports 
that these budgets are tentative or trial budgets, constructed 
to afford a representative system of weighting, but that, so 
far as experiment has shown, any reasonable selection of 
articles and quantities for inclusion in such budgets would 
show practically identical results, so far as the final percent- 
age of increase in the total cost of clothing is concerned. 
It has also been pointed out, and this fact is clearly 
demonstrated in Chapter V of this report, that budgets 
based on a considerable allowance of yard goods would 
necessarily show a somewhat different result, since yard 
goods prices changed quite differently from the prices of 
garments made from them. 


FueEL AND LIGHT 


Although the proportion of the total expenditure for the 
necessities of life required for fuel and light by an average 
family is relatively small, approximately one-twentieth of 
the whole budget, it is a very important item, from the 
point of view of physical comfort. Moreover, a substantial 


1 The percentages for the separate budgets in June, 1918, November, 1918, and 
March, 1919 are based on the more expensive of two sets of trial budgets, but the 
increase for clothing as a whole is not an average of the two but rather is an estimate 
which takes into account the fact that at these periods the cheaper grades of goods 
had increased more in price than the more expensive. Beginning in July, 1919, the 
exact average of changes in the cost of the better grade budgets was taken. 

2 Women’s hosiery and knit underwear prices advanced more than men’s but 
muslin underwear is more important in the woman’s budget than knit underwear. 
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part of the outlay ordinarily is made in considerable sums a 
few times, instead of being spread over the entire year. It 
assumes, therefore, a significance in the average mind out of 
proportion, perhaps, to its total importance. Although coal 
prices, particularly, have increased greatly at various times 
since 1914, it is estimated that in order to maintain the same 
standard as then prevailed at no time was more than 6.6% 
of the total family outlay ever required for fuel and 
light combined and in some instances, as little as 4.3% was 
necessary. The average has been 5.6%, the original weight. 
Coal carries a heavier weight than light in this combination 
and as coal prices have gone up far higher, they have had 
more influence in the total increase in cost of this combined 
item than has changes in the cost of either gas or electricity. 


Fuel 


Through 1920, the trend of all coal prices was upward, 
distinctly so between November, 1919, and November, 1920, 
when threatened strikes, presidential commissions and in- 
creased wages combined with the greatly accelerated indus- 
trial demand attendant on the post-war business boom to 
increase cost of production or create a relative scarcity. In 
November, 1920, bituminous coal prices, which ever since 
the beginning of the war had for the most part remained at 
a consistently higher level than the prices of anthracite the 
country over, reached a peak of 146.6% above prices in 
July, 1914;! stove anthracite was 111.2% higher and 
chestnut, 107.1%. 

These averages for the country as a whole were greatly 
exceeded in the eastern part of the country. When anthra- 
cite prices in this section went to 120% above the 1914 level 
in November, 1920, bituminous coal prices were 197% above. 
Again, in 1922, when anthracite prices started climbing, 
they went higher in the East than elsewhere; bituminous 
coal prices started upwards at the same time and went 
higher. In each of these periods, frequently anthracite was 
not to be had in those parts of the country customarily 
burning this kind of coal for domestic fuel. The substitu- 


2 Prices in July of each year ordinarily are lower than the average for the year; 
this fact should be borne in mind in connection with any use made of July, 1914, as a 
base for measuring coal prices. 
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tion of bituminous coal for domestic purposes at the same 
time that it was greatly in demand for industry sent its price 
upward higher than ever. The only part of the country 
where bituminous coal prices did not show an unusual in- 
crease was the Far West, where, although this kind of coal is 
the most important domestic fuel, lignite, natural gas and 
oil are also used. The increase in the South was more sub- 
stantial; in the Middle West, where bituminous coal is 
extensively used for household purposes, the increase was 


Cuart 5a: InpEx NumBers or THE RETAIL PRICE OF 
Coat 1n Ton Lots ror Domestic Use, Marcu, 1919 To 
NovemBeEr, 1924, INCLUSIVE 


Average Prices in July, 1914 = 100 


(National Industrial Conference Board) 


great; but in no section of the country have bituminous 
coal prices remained at relatively so high a level as in the 
East, where the demands for industrial purposes and its sub- 
stitution for anthracite have made for increases. 

After November, 1920, coal prices fell, bituminous prices 
with the season and also with the slump of industrial activity 
and the increasing supply of anthracite, reaching a low of 
71.7% above July, 1914, in July, 1922; anthracite, less 


affected by industrial demands for fuel, showed a seasonal 
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Cuart 58: InpDEx NumBERS OF THE RETAIL PRICE OF 
Stove ANTHRACITE AND Bituminous CoA. 1n Ton Lots 
FOR Domestic Use, By GEOGRAPHICAL DIVISIONS AND FOR 
THE UNITED StaTEs AS A WHOLE, Marcu, 1919 to Novem- 


BER, 1924 


Average Prices in July, 1914 = 100 


(National Industrial Conference Board) 
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drop in March and July, 1921, but remained at practically 
the same level from July, 1921, to July, 1922. After that, 
anthracite prices rose slightly, and bituminous coal prices 
increased quite rapidly to November, 1922. Except for 
the seasonal drops in July, 1923, and July, 1924, anthracite 
prices since November, 1922, have averaged more than 
double their pre-war quotations in some places and, season for 
season, were higher in 1924 than at any time since 1914. 
Bituminous coal prices on the other hand had been steadily 
falling within this period. Relative changes in the cost of 
anthracite and bituminous coal are shown in Charts 5a and 
5B. 

The course of coal prices is thus seen to have affected 
different families differently, according as they lived in 
communities where anthracite or bituminous coal was the 
outstanding domestic fuel. The average cost of coal as 
reflected in a combination of anthracite and bituminous 
coal price changes, therefore, has not always reflected local 
conditions. This caution has been repeatedly made in the 
Board’s reports and figures have always been given for 
separate localities. These are reproduced in Table 19. 

In combining increases in the cost of anthracite and 
bituminous coal to get a single figure for the country as a 
whole, each is given equal weight. This weighting is on the 
basis of a survey made by the National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board regarding the relative consumption of these two 
fuels. This showed that in the East anthracite is the ex- 
clusive domestic fuel, while in the other sections of the 
country bituminous coal is used. A few notable exceptions 
are that it is the local custom in Detroit and other Michigan 
cities, Minneapolis, St. Paul and Milwaukee, for house- 
holders to burn anthracite; in Pittsburgh, bituminous coal 
is used. Thus, while bituminous coal consumption is spread 
over a much wider territory than is the consumption of 
anthracite, the proportion of the total population which 
consumes anthracite is approximately equal to that which 
burns bituminous coal. 


1 Of course, oil and natural gas are important in certain localities near the sources 
of these fuels. 


TaBLE 19: InpEx NuMBERS OF THE RETAIL PRICE OF CoAL IN 
NovemMB_ErR, 1924, 


(July, 


(National Industrial 


March, 1919 July, 1919 November, 1919 
Anthracite Bitu- Anthracite Bitu- Anthracite Bitu- 
minous _ | minous _ | minous 
Stove ge onis Coal | Stove rae Coal | Stove ig Coal 
Unirep STATES 154.5 | 152.8 | 156.9 | 156.6 | 154.8 | 155.5 | 163.2 | 160.5 | 166.6 
Eastern district.....00.04+05 159.7 | 156.5 | 193.5 | 162.7 | 159.1 | 179.1 | 170.5 | 166.7 | 183.3 
Albany, iNeo¥ onc y-ficieierns b b b b b b b b b 
Baltimore, Md.........-- 164.1 | 165.5 b 162.2 | 160.8 | 181.2 | 168.9 | 167.4 | 181.2 
Boston, Mass........---- 148.3 | 143.5 | 193.5 | 161.3 | 156.1 | 191.5 | 171.5 | 166.0 | 202.0 
Bridgeport, Conn......... 203.3 199.2 212.5 189.8 186.0 200.6 198.6 193.5 200.5 
Bufialoy Ne Yeaasemee oese 155.2 | 151.1 | 248.9 | 160.5 | 157.3 | 219.0 | 163.3 | 160.0 | 257.1 
Cambridge, Mass......... b b b b b b b b b 
Fall River, Mass.........| 158.8 | 158.8 | 205.0 | 159.6 | 155.2 | 190.0 | 165.8 161.5 | 190.0 
Lawrence, Mass........- r b b b b b b b b b 
Lowell, Miassictcrcic <2 b b b b b b b b b 
Teyniy Whassis ar. stays is ote ia le b b b b b b b b b 
Manchester, N.H........| 150.5 | 149.0 | 187.3 | 154.5 | 153.0 | 157.7 | 157.7 156.0 | 157.7 
Newatks iN. se ance secon 156.0 150.0 _b 160.8 154.6 b 164.0 157.9 b 
New Britain, Conn........ b b 5 b b b b b db’ 
New Haven, Conn........ L785) 17835. b 166.7 | 166.7 b 177.8 | 177.8 b 
New York, N. Y......... 152.1 | 148.1 | 167.6 | 159.3 | 155.5 | 167.6 | 161.4 | 157.2 | 167.5 
Paterson, Nu Jeroen b b b b b b b b b 
Philadelphia, Pa.......... 153.9 | 149.9 b 158.0 | 153.9 | 136.4 | 172.5 | 166.5 | 144.5 
Pittsburgh, Pas. o-..<01- <> 160.1 b b 160.1 b 172.8 
Portland; Me... -s.scenas b ay b b b b b b b 
Providence, R.I........-. 169.5 | 165.3 | 212.3 | 169.4 | 164.9 | 192.3 | 176.2 | 171.5 | 202.0 
Reading, Pas... 5.500005 b b b b b 
Rochester, N. Y......-.-- 146.3 | 143.8 | 195.2 | 155.9 | 152.3 | 182.3 | 158.8 | 155.5 | 182.3 
Schenectady, N. Y........ b b b b b b b 
Scranton, bau cae eteae se 159.6 | 154.3 | 140.9 | 181.2 | 173.3 b 180.7 | 174.0 | 140.8 
Springfield, Mass......... b b b b b b b b b 
Syracuse, N. Y..........- b b b b b b b b b 
Trenton, N: Jinescic ec b b b b b b b b b 
Washington, D.C........| 155.7 | 153.3 b 158.4 | 156.6 | 159.8 | 163.0 | 160.6 | 159.6 
Wilmington, Del......... b b b b b b b b 
Middle western district.......} 152.1 | 149.5 | 161.8 | 153.3 | 151.1 | 156.1 | 158.7 | 157.6 | 1728 
Chicago, Mller eed eee 150.6 | 147.2 | 130.0 | 154.4 | 150.9 | 130.0 | 157.0 | 153.4 | 140.0 
Cincinnati, Ohio......... 151.6 | 146.9 | 157.6 | 154.8 | 151.6 | 171.3 | 161.3 | 158.0 | 194.5 
Cleveland, Ohio.......... 143.2 144.1 143.1 149.3 152.3 147.6 161.0 159.2 171.4 
Columbus, Ohio........- 148.4 148.4 162.1 143.8 148.4 162.1 150.0 155.0 1795 
Dayton, Ohta n-ne b b b b b b b b b 
Detroit: Nich? ceen) nes 152.1 | 151.0 | 152.6 | 156.1 | 154.2 | 1564 | 165.6 | 163.0 | 177.4 
Duluth, Minn..........-.. 141.6 | 1384 | 154.9 | 152.5 | 149.1 | 148.6 | 156.3 | 152.8 | 156.2 
Grand Rapids, Mich...... b b b b b b b b b 
Indianapolis, Ind......... 151.7 | 151.3 | 148.6 | 155.3 | 151.5 | 153.9 | 162.5 | 168.8 | 177.8 
Kansas City, Kan........ b b b b b b b b b 
Kansas City, Mo......... b b 172.6 | 146.7 | 146.7 | 168.6 | 153.1 | 153.1 b 
Louisville, Ky............ 144.9 | 144.9 | 176.9 | 147.8 | 147.8 | 165.5 | 155.0 | 155.0 | 178.5 
Milwaukee, Wis.......... 154.6 | 152.4 | 141.4 | 157.2 | 154.9 | 144.0 | 160.0 | 157.5 | 164.0 
Minneapolis, Minn........ 156.4 | 153.2 | 163.9 | 153.3 | 150.3 | 155.6 | 155.6 | 152.4 | 175.6 
Omaha, Neb: 22/2) mses b b 167.9 | 153.0 | 150.5 b S72 1535 b 
Se. Louis, Moi .s sea. ae 161.5 | 156.5 | 179.9 | 160.2 | 155.4 | 179.2 | 162.6 | 157.8 | 197.3 
St. Paul, Minn........... 153.9 | 147.4 | 163.9 | 150.8 | 147.9 | 153.0 | 153.0 | 150.0 | 150.8 
Far western district......... 139.8 } 146.5 | 136.4 | 132.3 |] 141.9 | 134.1 | 145.1 | 141.5 | 143.9 
Butte, Mont.c score sn os b b 129.4 b b 133.7 b b 140.5 
Denver, Colli i a-.uess tec 140.6 | 138.8 | 147.5 | 140.6 | 141.9 | 154.6 | 150.0 | 147.2 | 168.6 
Los Angeles, Cal....... 123.5 128.3 | 123.5 111.5 | 129.4 133.3 
Portland, Ores... sacs os b b 123.7 b b 121.1 b b 146.1 
Salt Lake City, Utah..... 152.4 | 152.4 | 138.5 b b 130.4 | 153.4 | 150.0 | 143.5 
San Francisco, Cal........ b b 112.5 b 124.3 | 120.8 
Seattle, Wash............ b b 163.5 b b 163.5 b b 163.5 
Southern district..........++ 155.2 | 154.0 | 152.4 | 154.3 | 153.0 | 57:0 | 165.1 |) 161-3 | 1801 
Atlantay Galen trccetiagrien b b 155.0 } 153.0 | 156.8 | 170.0 b 159.4 | 190.0 
Birmingham, Ala......... b b 191.6 b 175.0 b 208.8 
Charleston, SAC tee ee 169.7 | 169.7 | 125.9 | 164.0 | 163.6 | 125.9 | 164.0 | 163.6 b 
Dallas; Tex. ic... 210s b b b b 157.1 b 200.0 
Jacksonville, Fla... .. 150.0 | 150.0 | 133.3 b b b b b b 
Little Rock, Ark...... 146.6 | 140.0 | 166.4 | 150.6 | 140.0 | 166.7 | 162.9 | 152.5 | 211.5 
Macon, Gases a's sscrcneies b b b b b 
Memphis, Tenn.......... b b b b b b b b b 
New Orleans, La.........] 160.0 | 156.1 | 133.3 b b 133.3 | 170.0 | 170.0 | 126.2 
Richmond, Va........... 153.3) | 153.31 176.5 b b b b b b 


® The report for June, 1918 represented the increase over June 1, 1914, for stove and chestnut anthracite 
and two kinds of bituminous coal; that for November, 1918, the increase over November 1, 1914. These have 
not been reproduced here. 
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Ton Lots ror Domestic Use, 1n Specirtep Citres, Juty, 1914 to 


INCLUSIVE? 
1914 = 100) 
Conference Board ) 


March, 1920 July, 1920 November, 1920 March, 1921 July, 1921 November, 1921 


Anthracite |Bitu-} Anthracite |Bitu-) Anthracite |Bitu-| Anthracite Bitu- | Anthracite |Bitu-) Anthracite |Bitu- 


ar teers 1) 0 PS) Ss see) Ls. 


Chest-/nous Chest-|nous nous Chest-} nous 
Stowe nut |Coal Biove nut |Coal Coal Breve nut | Coal 
166.7} 163.7 |170.0} 185.5} 181.4 {203.1 187.4]197.4] 194.5 | 185.2 
176.4| 173.4 |197.4] 194.1] 190.4 |248.7 202.0} 204.4] 199.7 | 191.0 

b b b b b | 188.2} 188.2 b 
168.9] 167.4 181.2] 182.6] 181.8 |225.0 179.4] 202.7} 196.3 | 174.4 
181.5] 175.6 |218.1] 195.0} 188.6 |284.9 207.4| 208.4} 201.6 | 202.1 
212.0} 208.0 |200.0) 244.9} 240.0 |237.5 b | 235.1] 226.3 
163.3} 160.0 |272.5] 182.0] 177.3 |260.0 233.3] 195.8] 190.0 | 233.3 

b b b b b 229.4| 217.5] 221.4 | 229.4 
170.5} 169.3 |206.8] 187.1] 183.9 |245.0 223.3) 195.9] 190.4 | 202.5 

b b b b b 240.0) 206.3} 200.0 | 215.0 

b b b b b b b | 206.3} 206.3 

b b b b b b 200.0] 200.0] 193.8 | 200.0 
163.6} 161.8 }157.7] 181.9} 180.8 |211.9 181.4] 200.0] 198.5 | 177.4 
169.6] 163.2} > | 188.0) 180.8) » 203.7} 198.4] » 

b b b b b b b b b b 
181.4) 181.4} > |211.1)211.1] » b | 207.4] 207.4] > 
165.5} 161.1] > | 184.2} 177.8} > 216.9} 196.6] 189.6 | 204.8 
} b b b b b b 187.5] 213.1] 204.7 | 187.5 
177.9] 171.6 }144.5] 196.6] 191.2} >» 200.0) 210.2} 206.8 | 200.0 

b | 172.8 {200.0} » | 191.1 }209.5 155.6 b 144.4 
Ce b b b b b 211.1] 215.8] 213.4 | 188.9 
190.4 185.5 223.0 205.1 201.0 286.7 195.1 209.5 205 3.) 175.3 
153.7] 157.2 |200.0} 179.7) 174.7 |250.0 241.9] 199.3} 192.7 | 233.9 

b b b b b 180.0) 202.2} 200.0 | 180.0 
189.5} 180.2] » b b b b b 

b b b b b b 188.9} 195.1] 192.0 | 188.9 

b b b b b b 188.8] 182.0 

b b b b b b b | 211.8} 203.8] > 
167.1] 165.8 |167.0] 182.6] 181.6 |201.0 206.7] 202.7) 195.4 | 180.4 

b b b b b b 204.8] 197.1 
160.0] 158.4 |173.3] 185.2] 180.9 |219.2 191.9} 197.9] 195.4 | 191.6 
163.2) 159.5 |150.0] 182.2| 177.9 |175.0 155.9] 199.4] 192.3 | 166.3 
161.3] 156.3 |200.0} 192.1] 175.0 |249.3 203.6} 206.4] 200.0 | 203.6 
164.9| 163.8 |165.9] 179.4} 175.2 |224.8 200.9] 192.7] 189.1 | 193.6 
156.3] 159.3 |162.5} 183.1] 183.1 |193.8 198.9] 200.0} 201.6 | 197.7 

b b b b b 188.9} » }|200.0}| 194.1 
165.6] 163.0 |173.1] 188.2] 182.7 |234.5 187.9] 189.3] 184.2 | 184.4 
156.3} 152.8 |160.9) 184.2] 179.8 |214.3 181.0) 196.2] 190.2 | 181.0 

B B 5 b b 196.8) 187.5} 182.1 | 183.3 
164.9] 167.0 |176.7| 189.1] 190.4 |205.3 177.5} 203.3) 200.0 | 182.1 

b b b b b 189.7] 164.0] 197.6 | 194.9 
157.8} 157.8 200.0} >» b 1217.3 214.1} 226.3} 207.1 | 200.0 
157.1] 157.1 }170.0] > b 1238.4 201.6] 195.7] 195.7 | 199.3 
159.4} 155.8 |150.9| 190.0} 185.6 |211.4 187.4] 207.3] 201.5 | 191.3 
155.6] 152.4 |176.9] 183.9) 178.9 |212.4 200.4] 199.4] 194.1 | 206.1 
157.2} 154.5] > | 186.5) 183.6] > b | 204.7} 200.0 
159.7] 156.2 }192.5] 171.9] 170.8 |237.3 217.8} 198.1] 197.1 | 230.1 
153.0} 150.0 |170.0} 180.3} 175.5 |212.8 192.9} 196.2] 191.0 | 196.6 
146.9} 139.6 |143.0] 154.4] 146.9 |154.9 166.0) 167.1] 171.8 | 164.4 

b b {141.0] > 147.4) 168.0) b 162.3 
150.0} 147.2 |166.1) 163.9] 153.1 |172.9 172.4] 177.8] 200.0 | 191.5 
126.4] » |133.3] 142.9] 138.9 |141.7 150.0} 160.0} 155.6 | 158.3 

b b 1148.7) > 153.8 166.7} » 164.1 
158.1] 152.1 |145.8} 165.1] 161.4 }165.2 171.6} 169.8] 181.8 | 158.1 

b b 1125.0} » | 131.4 }137.5 150.0} >» | 150.0] 158.3 

b b 1148.2} »b 170.2 204.4] »b b 191.8 
170.3] 161.3 }178.6] 194.3] 188.7 |233.3 193.1] 183.4} 180.8 | 199.3 

b b 1195.0} >» 260.0 190.0] 183.8} 189.2 | 190.0 

b b  /230.5) >» b 1314.3 242.8 b | 245.5 
163.9] 145.5] » | 199.4) 197.6] >» 177.8) 212.1] 207.3 | 177.8 

b b  /207.1] > 200.0 207.2 b | 217.9 
188.9} 188.9 |184.6] 200.0} 200.0 }215.4 166.7} 184.2] 184.2 | 173.3 
164.7 142.1 215.0 : . 265.0 240.0 181.8] 173.7 | 290.0 
164.1] 160.0 |168.5] 184.6] 180.0 |207.9 181.6} 180.0) 180.0 | 181.6 
170.0} 165.5 |138.2} » b b 149.9} 175.0] 169.0 | 169.6 

b b b b b b b b b b 

b No report. 


¢ Corrected figure. 
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Tasce 19: InpEx NumMBERS OF THE RETAIL Price or Coat IN TON 
to Novemser, 1924, 


Bitu- 


March, 1922 

Anthracite 

Chest- 
Stove |. nut 

UnitTeEpD STATES 195-5) | 1925 
Eastern district......+ 201.6 | 197.5 
Albany, N. Y.......| 186.8 | 186.8 
Baltimore, Md...... 202.7 | 196.3 
Boston, Mass....... 201.7 | 195.1 
Bridgeport, Conn....| 210.8 | 205.3 
Buffalo, N. Y.......] 193.6 | 186.8 
Cambridge, Mass....| 210.5 | 214.3 
Fall River, Mass... .| 196.8 | 191.5 
Lawrence, Mass.....| 206.3 | 200.0 
Lowell, Mass... ....| 209.5 | 209.5 

Lynn, Mass........ b b 
Manchester, N. H...| 194.0 | 192.5 
Newark, N. J....... 204.0 | 198.4 
New Britain, Conn..| 196.1 | 196.1 
New Haven, Conn...| 207.4 | 207.4 
New York, N. Y.....| 193.1 | 186.3 
Paterson, N. J......} 207.2 | 203.1 
Philadelphia, Pa.....] 206.6 | 203.2 

Pittsburgh, Pa...... b b 
Portland, Me....... 215.8 | 213.4 
Providence, R.I..... 210.2 | 210.2 
Reading, Pa........ 203.0 | 197.1 
Rochester, N. Y.....| 197.8 | 191.2 
Schenectady, N. Y.. 210.8 203.0 


Washington, Dice 


Wilmington, Del.... 

Middle western district.| 196.4 | 192.9 
Chicago, Ill... . .| 198.1 | 192.0 
Cincinnati, Ohio 193.5 | 187.5 
Cleveland, Ohio 192.7 | 189.1 
Columbus, Ohio 213.3 | 201.6 
Dayton, Ohio. . b 187.9 
Detroit, Mich.......} 187.1 | 183.2 
Duluth, Minn......} 193.7 | 187.7 
Grand Rapids, Mich.} 187.5 | 182.1 
Indianapolis, Ind... .| 203.3 | 199.2 
Kansas City, Kan...| 174.4 | 195.1 
Kansas City, Mo b 195.6 
Louisville, Ky.. 194.2 | 194.2 
Milwaukee, Wis 204.2 | 198.0 
Minneapolis, Mi 197.2 | 191.9 
Omaha, Neb.... 204.7 | 200.0 
St. Louis, Mo 198.1 | 197.1 
St. Paul, Minn.. 194.0 | 188.8 

Far western district 167.1 | 171.8 
Butte, Mont... b b 
Denver, Col... . 177.8 | 200.0 

- Los Angeles, Cal... .] 160.0 | 155.6 
Portland, Ore....... b b 
Salt Lake City, Utah| 169.8 | 181.8 
San Francisco, Cal...} > 150.0 
Seattle, Wash....... b b 

Southern district . ..| 180.1 | 178.1 
Atlanta, Ga 183.8 | 189.2 
Birmingham, Al b b 
Charleston, S.C... .| 212.1 | 207.3 
Dallas; Tex... oecacs) 2 b 
oar eee Fla....| 184.2 | 184.2 

ittle Rock, Ark....| 170.5 | 163.2 
Macon, Ga..... b b 
Memphis, Tenn.....} 180.0 | 180.0 
New Orleans, La....| 167.5 | 165.9 
Richmond, Va...... b b 


8 The report for June, 1918 represented the i 
two kinds of bituminous coal; that for November, 
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November, 1922 
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March, 1923 
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ncrease over June 1, 1914, for stove and chestnut i 
1918, the increase over November 1, 1914. “Those rey poi oak 


Lots ror Domestic Use, 1n Spsciriep Cities, Jury, 1914 
IncLusIvE*— (Continued) 
1914 = 100) 


Conference Board) 


July, 1923 November, 1923 March, 1924 July, 1924 November, 1924 
Anthracite | Bitu- | Anthracite Bitu- | Anthracite Bitu- | Anthracite Bitu-| Anthracite Bitu- 
mi- mi- mi- mi- 2 


197.3 | 191.5 | 233.3 } 206.3 | 200.2 | 191.7 | 204.9 | 199.6 | 191.7 | 202.0 | 195.4 | 191.7 | 205.0 | 197'6 191.7 
210.5 | 214.3 | 211.8 | 224.6 | 228.6 | 188.2 | 217.5 | 221.4 217.5 | 221.4 | 176.4 | 224.6 | 228.6 | 176.4 
202.2 | 198.3 | 233.3 | 214.8 | 210.8 | 210.0 | 205.0 | 200.8 | 196.7 | 196.7 | 193.6 | 175.0 | 202.9 | 199.8 | 181.7 


b 
222.2 | 209.2 | 147.8 b b | 228.8 | 228.8 | 147.8 | 205.9 | 199.3 | 130.4 | 215.7 | 215.7 | 134.8 
220.1 | 220.1 239.3:1-233.9)) 4235.0 1'235.1 b | 214.8 | 214.8 225.9 | 225.9 


153.9) 8 b | 149.0] »> b | 145.1 b 148.6 

183.3 | 181.8 | 189.5 | 177.8 200.0 | 166.7 | 146.0 | 155.8 | 169.4 | 154.0 | 167.0 | 175.7 | 158.0 | 172.0 
154.3 129.2 | 158.8 : b 

b | 143.6 153.8 |) 2» b | 164.1 b b | 148.7} »b bye 15910 

W750} » | 156.0.) 152.2 155.3 | 165.1 | 156.5 | 132.6] 175.0] » | 149.3 | 167.4 | 163.6 | 148.4 

140.0 | 145.8 140.0 | 145.8 140.0} 150.0} » | 140.0] 129.2 142.9 || 137.5 

b b {170.0} »& LI ee Py Ll a by 1724) 2 172.4 


b b 
212.1 | 207.3 | 177.8 . ? 212.1 | 207.3 | 177.8 212 1 | 207.3 | 163.0 | 212.1 | 207.3 | 163.0 
b 
194.7 | 194.7 | 186.7 | 194.7] > | 160.0 | 184.2 | 184.2 | 120.0 | 184.2 | 184.2 | 106.7 | 194.7 | 194.7 | 133.3 
b | 200.0 | 183.3 b | 212.5 | 200.0} 5 | 212.5) 200.0} » b b 
b b b b_ | 180.0} »> by | 180:0))" © b 1170.0.) > b | 180.0 
b {180.0} 157.8] > | 185.0) 157.8] » |190.0] 161.1} » | 190.0] 161.1] > | 190.0} 161.1 
b b | 143.1 | 217.5 | 207.1 170 3 | 220.0 209.5 178.2 195 0 185 7 160.6 205.0 195.2 174.5 
b b b b b 
a 


b No report. 
° Corrected figure. 
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Light 

ae pointed out in Chapter II, a beginning was made in 
November, 1920, toward collecting reports on a comprehen- 
sive basis regarding the cost of light, the change in costs prior 
to that date having been estimated on less definite and com- 
plete data than were available thereafter. The reports avail- 
able at that time indicated some large increases, especially in 
charges for gas. The next year, more cities were included 
and further increases were reported for gas, while electricity 
charges decreased. Little or no account was taken of elec- 
tricity charges, however, due to the fact that in 1914 far 
more wage earners’ families used gas for lighting than used 
electricity. In 1922, however, electricity was given more 
consideration, which reduced the index slightly, since the 
cost of electricity throughout has increased less than the cost 
of gas or has decreased, so far as rates are concerned. In 
1923, for the first time, the increases for the separate cities 
were weighted by population groups so that the largest 
cities had the heaviest weights and the light index was 
computed by weighting gas two and electricity one. This 
method further reduced the index number for the cost of 
light for the country as a whole. 

The increase in the cost of light is somewhat greater, in 
1924, however, than would have been the case had account 
been taken of electricity throughout the series, ‘but the 
point at which electricity is tied in is necessarily arbitrary 
since it clearly represents a recognition of a changing stan- 
dard of living. Starting in 1922, this has been continued in 
1923 and 1924 on the basis of a two to one ratio. The 
total increase since July, 1914, is, however, necessarily more 
heavily weighted by the change in gas charges, since the 
increase in these up to 1922 forms the basis on which sub- 
sequent changes are figured. In any event, the importance 
of light in the total is so small as to affect but little if at 
all the index number for the cost of living as a whole. 

The trend of light costs was apparently upward through 
1921. After that, rates were reduced in some instances; 
in others, extra charges were removed so that in 1924 the 
average cost was lower than in 1920. At no time, however, 
have light costs reached so high a figure, relative to the 1914 
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level, as costs of other items in the family budget. Light 
takes less than 2% of the average family outlay; electricity, 
the rates for which have actually decreased, less than 1%. 
These facts should be borne in mind in any analysis of com- 
bined fuel and light costs, since it is apparent that coal prices, 
which weight so much heavier in the total and had advanced 
so much higher, were responsible for most of the increase in 
the cost of this item. 


SUNDRIES 

A large group of goods and services make up the sundries 
item in a normal cost of living budget. Together these re- 
quire about one-fifth of the average family outlay. The 
trend in the cost of most of these was upward until the end 
of 1920, when decreases began, to continue until the end of 
1922, when another upward movement started. In other 
words, payment for services, particularly, such as carfares 
and doctor’s fees, as well as insurance premiums and contri- 
butions to church and charity for the most part advanced 
slightly after the cost of living as a whole went up. In some 
instances, these later declined after the cost of living went 
down; carfares, for example, were reduced, and insurance 
and contributions, which are dependent to a considerable 
extent on changes in the retail price level generally, fell as 
prices fell. On the other hand, organization dues and doc- 
tor’s fees in 1924 were apparently still at the highest level of 
1921. 

The money cost of these various sundries on the basis of 
the weekly allowance in July, 1914, is shown for all of the 
dates on which the Board has comprehensive data, in Table 
20.1 These are reproduced as index numbers in Table 21. 


Foop 
Food ordinarily requires approximately twice as much of 
the average family’s total expenditures as any other major 
item. Changes in the cost of food are, therefore, of more 
importance in their influence on the changes in the cost of 


1 The basis of computing changes in the cost of sundries was changed in 1920, 
hence comparable data start at that time. 
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living as a whole than changes in the cost of any other major 
item. Within the food allowance itself, also, different 
articles have a differing importance. The tabulation on 
page 73 shows the relative quantities of each article of food 
annually consumed but does not show the proportion of the 
total expenditure required for each. This is not given in the 
report of the 1918 investigation of the United States Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, although the quantity consumption 1s 
given, and, for the items other than food, expenditures also.” 
The 1901 investigation showed relative expenditures,” how- 
ever, and although it is possible that these were distributed 
somewhat differently in later years than when the survey 
was made, it is probable that at any time since then meat 
has required the greatest outlay of any single group of food- 
stuffs, with eggs, milk, butter, bread, and the cereals, pota- 
toes and sugar close rivals; other fruits and vegetables, 
condiments, tea and coffee are less important. Thus, changes 
in the cost of certain of these articles have much more effect 
on total necessary expenditures and resulting well-being 
than have others. 


Separate Items 


Table 22 shows the relative retail cost of food as a whole® 
and of each of 22 important items separately from 1913 by 
months through December, 1924.‘ Careful study of this table 
reveals that during the period of highest prices, beef prices 
did not rise so high as all food combined or as certain other 
important articles of diet. Since 1921 the choicer cuts of 
beef have been slightly higher, relatively, than all items 
combined, but the less expensive cuts have been very little 
above their pre-war selling prices. Hens, pork, ham and 
bacon prices went higher and stayed up longer than food 
prices generally. Lard prices went very high but came 
down rapidly after 1919 and in January, 1922, were actu- 
ally below the pre-war level. The dairy products, also 
an important item of food, showed somewhat differing 

1 Bulletin No. 357, op. cit., pp. 108-455. 

* Eighteenth Annual Report of the Commissioner of Labor, op. cit., pp. 649-650. 


3 Twenty-two articles until January, 1921; on that date and thereafter, 43. 


_ 4 Monthly Labor Review, February, 1921, pp. 19-21; idid., February, 1923, p. 69; 
ibid., September, 1924, p. 6; idid., February, 1925, p. 17. 
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tendencies. Milk prices advanced although not so much as 
food prices generally; but when the general trend turned 
downward, milk prices lagged, so that since the end of 1920 
they have been above the general level. Cheese prices followed 
the same trend, but only in their seasonal fluctuations did but- 
ter quotations at any time go above the general food price 
level. Egg prices also were most markedly advanced in the 
season of their scarcity and below the general level at other 
times of the year. 

Where, then, did the large increase in food prices come 
from and how important was it in the average family’s total 
expenditure for food? The largest single increases recorded for 
any important item of diet were the advance of 266% in the 
price of potatoes in 1917 and of 506% in 1920, and the rise 
of 385% in sugar prices in 1920. Less spectacular but more 
sustained was the increase for corn meal, varying from 172% 
in 1917 to 133% in 1920, the period when corn meal was - 
being substituted for wheat flour; and the very high flour 
prices prevailing during the same period. Bread prices 
never reflected the advance in flour prices to the same degree, 
although during most of the decade under consideration 
bread prices were higher than food prices generally. Tea 
and coffee prices advanced in 1917, coffee prices quite 
sharply in 1919 and 1920, but the total expenditure for these 
in a year is not of great relative importance. Apparently, 
then, food price increases have been due to different move- 
ments at different times. During the war period sugar, the 
starches and fats sent prices up and kept them high; since 
then, the price of no single article has been so inflated 
and the level of all, for the most part, has been more uniform. 

Seasonal variations at times are quite marked in the prices 
of certain foodstuffs and these are, in turn, reflected in some 
instances in the food price index as a whole. The most 
marked example of seasonal fluctuation is seen in the prices 
of strictly fresh eggs which, no matter whether the general 
trend is up or down, always drop markedly in the early 
spring and rise to a high point in the early winter. The next 
most marked seasonal trend appears in potato prices, which 
are always high in the summer when only new potatoes are 
in the market and fall to a low point in the fall and winter. 


TABLE 22: 


InpEx NumsBers oF RETAIL PRICES OF THE 


Year and Month Pia Board 
Steak 
1913: Av. for year. .| 100 | 100 
)amary aecaeneter: 94 92 
February... .oy.. 5 94} 93 
(Marchise ae omenia: 97 96 
April rggcst tere 101 99 
Miya eee 101 | 100 
(es Vie hoes 102 | 101 
Valy: seers 104 | 104 
PATIOS fener ete 104 | 104 
Septemberweaaere 103 | 104 
October. 3.05 ue: 101 | 104 
November....... 100 | 102 
December....... 99 | 101 
1914: Av. for year 102 | 106 
January eooree ce 99 | 102 
Bebruaty ase 99 | 102 
arches? 100 | 103 
JN g Gel aes ene 100 } 103 
IMiay Area reste 102 | 105 
Junes os ono ee ne 103 | 106 
i cee ee 106 | 109 
AUIS USE eaceathe eases 110 | 113 
September... .- 107 | 110 
October..15.0.0 103 | 107 
November....... 100 | 105 
December....... 101 | 103 
1915: Av. for year 101 | 103 
Januanyacnteae 100 | 102 
Hebruarye... asen 98 | 100 
Manchin ees aoe 97 99 
Apolanee acer 99 | 100 
Mayet aaer oe 101 | 103 
avie 6 sous eames 103 | 105 
Julys ae eee 105 | 107 
ANUSUS Eee 104 | 107 
Depsembenraeeeee 104 | 106 
Octobera sence 103 | 104 
November....... OVS e102 
December....... 99 | 101 
1916: Av. for year. .| 108 | 110 
Vanwary: seen 101 | 102 
Pebruary.... 0. 101 | 102 
IMENT One Necks ou 104 | 104 
ZA pitll a oatee eee 106 | 108 
Maya semen 109 | 112 
ine ners coe eee 1135) Ly 
Wiuliyjeiccases tere 113 | 116 
AUUTUISE weve nee ne V2 15 
September: nay ne TD eats 
October sece howe 108 | 111 
November....... 106 | 108 
December....... 106 | 107 


Monrtus, 1913 To 


(Average for year 
(United States Bureau 


Rib | Chuck 
Roast | Roast 
100 100 

95 93 
95 93 
98 98 
101 101 
101 101 
102 102 
102 | 103 
102 103 
101 103 
101 103 
100 102 
100 | 101 
103 104 
100 102 
101 103 
101 102 
102 | 103 
102 103 
103 104 
i605 106 
108 109 
105 108 
104 106 
103 104 
101 103 
101 101 
101 101 
100 99 
99 98 
100 99 
101 101 
103 103 
104 103 
104 103 
103 102 
102 101 
101 99 
100 99 
107 107 
101 99 
102 99 
104 103 
106 106 
110 109 
113 113 
112 112 
1 BB 110 
110 110 
108 108 
106 107 
106 106 
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coe - oat Ham Lard 
100 |100| 100 100 
89 94| 93 97 
90 | 95 94 98 
97 | 97| 97 99 
103 99 99 100 
100 |100} 99 100 
99 |101} 102 100 
103 |104] 104 101 
104 |105] 106 102 
108 |104} 104 102 
107 {103} 102 101 
102 |101} 100 101 
97 99 99 100 
105 |102| 102 99 
99 98 98 100 
100 | 98 99 99 
100 | 99 99 99 
103 99 99 99 
106 | 99 99 98 
103 |100} 100 97 
106 |101} 103 97 
119 |107| 108 99 
113 |108} 108 99 
110 |106} 105 98 
104 |104} 102 99 
93 |103] 100 97 
96 | 100 97 93 
88 | 101 98 97 
85 |; 99} 96 97 
85 98 95 96 
94 | 98} 94 96 
99 98 95 96 
98 98 97 95 
100 |100} 98 93 
103 |100} 98 89 
107 {100} 97 88 
110 | 101 99 91 
99 |101] 100 92 
87 |101} 100 92 
108 | 106] 109 111 
89 |101} 101 93 
92 |101] 102 94 
104 |103} 104 96 
107 |104] 107 100 
109 | 105] 109 106 
110 |107] 110 108 
190 074) 1tt 110 
116) P08) a4 111 
225 3010) 194 118 
118 |110) 114 123 
PL a ae: 135 
106 |110] 114 137 


PrincipaAL ARTICLES OF Foop In THE UNITED STATES, BY 


DEcEMBER, 1924 
1913 = 100) 


of Labor Statistics) 


Hens | Eggs cap in pele Rei ohh ma 


Pota- 
toes 


Su- 
gar 


Cof- 
fee 


109 | 100 | 100 | 100 |100| 100 100 | 100 
95 | 108 | 107 | 100 |100} 100 | 100 | 99 
97 91 | 108 | 100 |100] 100 | 100 | 98 

100 77 | 108 | 100 |100| 100 | 100 | 98 

104 73 | 106 | 100 |100} 100 | 100 | 98 

104 76| 94] 99 | 99} 100 | 101 | 98 

103 81] 92 SE) SOD) NO) allen I) 

102 87 | 91 DO oo 100M Ode eos 

101 96 | 92] 100 | 99} 100 | 100 | 100 

101 | 109 | 98] 100 |100) 100 | 100 | 102 

100 | 120 | 100 | 101 |101}| 100 99 | 103 
97 | 144 | 101 | 102 |102] 100 99 | 104 
98 | 138 | 104} 102 |102}] 100 99 | 104 


102 | 102 94} 104 |100} 112 104 | 205 
100 | 126 | 104 | 104 |102] 110 98 | 104 
104 | 106] 93} 104 |102) 110 99 | 103 
105 OD | O25 105,101 | 110 99 | 103 
108 74 | 86} 104 |100} 110 99 | 103 
106 77} 85 | 103 |100} 110 99 | 103 
103 82 | 88} 103 |100} 100°} 99 | 103 
103 87 | 89] 103 |100} 110 98 | 103 
104 96} 94) 103 |100) 112 | 106 | 105 
103 | 107) 98} 104 |100} 114 | 113 | 109 
100 | 113 | 98} 104 |101| 114 | 111 | 109 

97 | 131 | 103 | 104 |101] 114 | 112 |109 

94 | 139 | 103 | 104 |101] 116 | 113 |107 


97 99 | 93) 105 | 99} 124 | 126 |198 
85 | 129 | 101 | 105 |101| 120 | 124 | 109 
97 98 | 98) 106 |100) 126 | 138 | 110 
99 74 | 94} 106 | 99] 126 | 136 | 110 
100 95 | 94) 105 | 99} 126 | 137 |109 
101 76 | 911 106 | 98} 128 | 139 | 109 
98 78 | 90] 106 | 98] 128 | 130 | 109 
97 Slo 90 105.98 1269 9125. | 108 
97 88 | 88] 103 | 99] 126 | 124 | 108 
97 | 101] 88] 103 | 99] 124 | 117 |108 
97 | 117 | 92] 104 |100] 124 | 113 |108 
COM LS Seon LOS a LOO 122) ) els 107 
Se aso) e100) 107 | 100), 4225)) 114501107 


111 | 109 | 103 | 117 |102) 130 135 | 113 
101 | 123 | 100 | 110 |100) 122 | 120 |107 
104 | 101 | 99] 112 |100) 124 | 125 | 108 
107 82 | 105 | 113 |100} 124 | 120 | 107 
111 79 | 108 | 113 | 99) 124 | 119 |108 
113 Sa eeO Tee OOM SIA Sits 108 
114 SH p95) edit 99) 124 a at7 108 
113 93 | 93] 110 |100} 124 | 116 | 108 
HD OS OS eli Le LOLie 12609) 134.9) 110 
LTS 1205) 102 } 116 }102)) 136 | 148 | 113 
114 | 132 | 109} 122 |105| 144 | 155 |117 
112 | 149 | 114 | 132 |109} 150 | 174 | 126 
112 | 154 | 118 | 140 |112| 138 | 167 |131 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


101 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
101 
101 
101 
101 
101 
101 


104 
104 
104 
104 
104 
104 
104 
104 
104 
104. 
104 
104 
104 


105 
105 
104 
104 
104 
104 
105 
105 
105 
105 
105 
105 
105 


100 
91 
90 
88 
87 
91 

104 

110 

109 

110 

106 

107 

106 


108 
108 
108 
107 
105 
112 
132 
155 
111 
105 

89 

83 

84 


89 
85 
84 
82 
86 
89 
99 
85 
82 
79 
94 
97 
106 


159 
136 
141 
140 
138 
140 
167 
134 
141 
161 
165 
198 
198 


100 
106 
100 
99 
98 
97 
97 
100 
102 
104 
101 
99 
98 


108 
95 
94 
93 
91 
91 
93 
95 

143 

145 

132 

113 

110 


120 
110 
118 
120 
122 
124 
126 
127 
123 
118 
111 
119 
124 


146 
123 
125 
137 
145 
156 
158 
160 
155 
141 
149 
157 
151 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


100 
99 
99 

100 

100 

100 

100 
99 

100 

100 
99 
99 
99 


101 
101 
101 
101 
101 
101 
101 
101 
101 
100 
100 
100 
100 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


Tea 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
101 
101 
101 
101 
101 
101 
101 
101 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


22 
Weight- 
ed Arti- 


cles 


100 
98 
97 
97 
98 
97 
98 

100 

101 

102 

104 

105 

104 


102 
104 
101 
99 
97 
98 
99 
102 
107 
107 
105 
105 
105 


101 
103 
101 

98 

98 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
103 
104 
105 


114 
107 
10€ 
107 
10° 
109 
112 
111 
113 
118 
121 
126 
126 


TaBLeE 22: INpDEx NumBers or RETAIL PRICES OF THE 
: Monts, 1913 To 


(Average for year 
(United States Bureau 


Sir- | Round| Rib | Chuck} Plate | Pork | Ba- 


Year and Month loin | Steak | Roast | Roast | Beef Chops | con Ham Lard 


1917: Av. for year. . 


anuiaky aevtie wees 109: jodi) }) 109';| 109%) 1087) - 113 450 yer ts 436 
Me brttaiy, vere: oer 19S) 117 14) 116 1G) 2s A dos 
Marchi iccinnctc LOH PL19 VAIS a) e128 3) 21S | Ase aed 
Aprile a tree £25,)91305] 127 “]h,131) 132" 146. 140136) te tos 
Mayrner. Mee aLeer 127 | 133 | 130 | 134 | 135 | 146 |155| 144 | 176 
JUNE Weta, cesta 129 | 135 | 132} 137 | 137 | 148 |158| 145 | 177 
i]ttlivss ero een 1299) 91374) 1300. 13707 136 150) 1150) Silay ete 
PUBUSt 9 4 eis nee 130 | 138 | 129 | 136 | 134 | 164 |160] 147 | 176 
September...) 2. Lt | TSS SSIS C1377 135r e185 164) 21sec 
Octobenseeer sere 130) | 1385] 130 +136: |) 1360) 185, 178) 1595) 198 
November....... 12421), ASST 27S 132) 4h) 134 165.2 1.179) Aso ae 207 
December)... 126 | 134 | 128 | 134 | 134 | 161 |181} 161 | 211 


1918: Av. for year. . 


January; eeee cer 129 | 137 | 130) 138 | 142 | 163 |180| 162 | 208 
February........ 132 | 141 | 133 | 142 | 146 | 160 |179]| 163 | 209 
March yn cne 133 | 143.) 135 | 145 | 150 | 161 |181] 164 | 210 
Aptihine cnn aane 144 | 155 | 148 | 159 | 164 | 170 |183] 166 | 209 
Mayer S commas’. te 157 | 170 | 161 | 174 | 181 | 175 |187| 170 | 208 
Jane see ans tet 168 | 182 | 169 | 184 | 188 | 177 |191] 173 | 206 
July een 166 | 181 | 168 | 182 | 185 | 180 |194] 181 | 206 
FASS Berean 163 | 178 | 165 | 177 | 179 | 201 |200] 180 | 209 
Septemberen. se: 164 | 178 | 165 | 178 | 181 | 220 |208] 193 | 213 
Ocroberanaina ya 161 | 175 | 163 | 174 | 178 | 216 |214] 193 | 216 
(Novembereenaers 159 | 173 | 162 | 172 | 175 | 206 |216} 195 | 216 
IDecemberss. 4+ 159 | 171 | 161 | 171 | 174 | 197 |217| 198 | 216 


1919: Av. for year. . 


Janvery. oe. 162:|. 1735 | TGS | 175 | 181 | 193 (217) 1900) 17917 
Hebruaty seen 162 | 174 | 165 | 174 | 181 | 180 |205] 193 | 203 
Marches 5c ee 165 | 177 | 169 | 178 | 183 | 184 |203] 191 | 211 
A pails ey nee 172 | 182 | 175 | 184 | 187 | 197 |212) 197 | 923 
NEA Vixen cian chee 175 | 187 | 178 | 186 | 186 | 205 |210] 203 | 246 
Junen scenes 170 | 181 | 171 | 176 | 174 | 202 |212] 205 | 254 
July aoe ee erie 171 | 183 | 169 | 173 | 168 | 220 |215] 211 | 266 
AUS USt renee «.| 166 | 177 | 164 | 166 | 160 | 223 |214] 212 | 266 
September....... 161 | 170 | 158 | 158 | 150 | 219 |206] 205 | 242 
Octoberaas-- me 157 | 165 | .155 | 153 | 145 | 21% 1196] 195 | 228 
November....... 155 | 162 | 153 | 151 | 143 | 200 |189] 188 | 231 
December) =... i: 154 | 161 | 153 | 152 | 143 | 181 |186] 186 | 221 


January......... 159 | 166 | 159 | 158 | 152 | 178_)186] 187 | 215 
Hebruarva een 160 | 167 | 159 | 157 | 152 | 180 |186| 188 | 204 
Marchi ons nne 161) 168 | 161 | 157 | 150 | 186 |186} 190 | 192 
April iy. eee 170 | 179 | 169 | 166 | 157 | 206 |191] 199 | 191 
May see aera e 171 | 179 | 169 | 166 | 155 | 202 1195] 206 | 189 
‘Une ee 2 ee 182 | 191 | 176 | 174 | 157 | 194 |200] 215 | 185 
TAS bit acre A Oe. 192 | 202 | 181 | 179 | 158 | 208 |203| 222 | 184 
FN OTESUEY aM Soe He 186 | 196 | 176 | 172 | 154 | 219 | 203) 293 | 477 
September,...... 185 | 193] 175°) 470°) 182°) 93R\ 1907) 9947) 477 
Octobery. as cnnnn 177 | 188 | 168 | 162 | 147 | 238 |202| 222 | 185 
November....... 171 | 178 | 165 | 158 | 146 | 210 |196| 212 | 183 
December....... 156 | 160 | 152 | 145 | 136 | 157 1176] 186 | 162 


PrIncIPAL ARTICLES oF Foop IN THE Unitep STaTEs, By 
Decemser, 1924—(Continued) 
1913 = 100) 


of Labor Statistics) 


Hens | Eggs ter | Cheese | Milk} Bread | Flour 


134 | 139 | 127 | 150 |125| 164 | 211 
119 | 158 | 118 | 141 /112] 140 | 171 
126° | 147 '| 122 | 142/112] 142 | 171 
129 | 101 | 121 | 146 |112] 144 | 174 
136 | 112 | 133 | 150 |114] 150°] 206 
138 | 116 | 122 | 153 |117] 168 | 266 
136) | 119 | 123 | 153 |119| 170: | 246 
131 | 122 | 120} 149 |125] 176 | 220 
131 | 134 | 124 | 148 |128] 182 | 229 
142 | 152 | 129 | 152 | 132] 176 | 223 
146 | 166 | 133 | 158 |143| 176 | 214 
138 | 168 | 138 | 156 |144] 176 | 208 
143 | 184 | 142 | 156 |147| 166 | 205 
177 | 165 | 151 | 162 |156|] 175 | 203 
154 | 195 | 148 | 156 |151} 168 | 200 
170 | 182 | 151} 158 |151] 170 | 200 

= 128 | 144 | 159 |151] 171 | 200 

= 123 | 132 | 154 |148] 175 | 200 
178 | 123 | 133 | 151 |148| 177 | 200 
177 | 123 | 133 | 150 |146| 179 | 203 
178 | 142 | 137 | 152 |148| 179 | 203 
181 | 155 | 141 | 157 |153] 177 | 206 
185 | 170 | 155 | 163 |161| 177 | 206 
183 | 186 | 170 | 174 |166] 175 | 203 
185 | 215 | 174 | 184 |173] 175 | 203 
180 | 235 | 190 | 193 |176| 175 | 203 
193 | 182 | 177 | 193 |174] 179 | 218 
188 | 218 | 184 | 201 |175| 175 | 200 
186 | 147 | 149 | 185 |174| 175 | 203 
193 | 140 | 174 | 183 |172] 175 | 206 
202 | 143 | 186 | 190 |169} 175 | 218 
204 | 154 | 177 | 191 |167| 175 | 227 
200 | 155 | 165 | 192 |167| 177 | 227 
197 | 164 | 164 | 195 |169] 179 | 227 
196 | 174 | 167 | 197 |174] 180 | 224 
19471183) | 17217195. | 176} 1804221 
189 | 209 | 186 | 192 |180} 180 | 221 
184 | 235 | 197 | 195 |184] 182 | 224 
184 | 261 | 204} 196 |188] 182 | 233 
210 | 197 | 183 | 188 |188] 205 | 245 
197 | 240 |. 194 | 196 |187] 195 | 245 
210 | 199 | 190 | 196 |188] 198 | 245 
215 | 161 | 196 | 194 |187] 200 | 242 
224 | 153 | 199 | 194 |183] 200 | 245 
221 | 153 | 187 | 194 |182] 205 | 264 
216 | 155 | 175 | 189 |182] 211 | 267 
211 | 166 | 177 | 186 |188] 213 | 264 
212 | 184 | 175 | 183 |191} 213 | 255 
214 | 206 | 179 | 184 |193] 213 | 252 
207 | 234 | 180 | 184 |194] 211 | 236 
201 | 250 | 181 | 180 |194] 207 | 221 
189 | 268 | 162 | 176 |189]| 193 | 200 


2 No hens sold in this month by order of Food Administration. 
163 


TaBLe 22: 


Year and Month 


1921: Av. for year. . 
lanuatcy amen 
Pebruatycnceriee 


JAUDUBE. Fore oie ai 
September....... 
October.......... 
November....... 
December....... 


1922: Av. for year. . 
Jamuvary semen 


February........ 
Marche ei: aoa 


PAUPU SEs em etait 
September.....-- 
October)... ann. 
November....... 
December....... 


1923: Av. for year. . 
ilanuaty ees anaan 


February........ 
Marches 


ANOUSt ener ae 
Neptembersanean 
October preeer 


1924: Av. for year. . 
Januatye sen 


February aunyens 
March: Siaquuinae 


InpEx NumBers oF RETAIL PRICES OF THE 


Round 
Steak 


Rib 


Roast 


Chuck 
Roast 


154 
163 
153 
157 
160 
160 
160 
161 
160 
154 
148 
139 
138 


145 
136 
135 
138 
141 
146 
150 
153 
153 
ileal 
148 
144 
141 


150.2 
141.7 
141.3 
142.2 
144.8 
148.0 
154.7 
159.2 
159.2 
159.2 
154.3 
148.4 
147.5 


151.6 
149.3 
148.0 
148.4 
150.7 
155.2 
156.1 
15502 
156.1 
153.8 
151.1 
147.5 
145.3 


147 
157 
148 
152 
154 


Plate 
Beef 


118 
140 
129 
130 
127 
124 
a7, 
109 
112 
110 
109 
106 
106 


106 
106 
106 
107 
107 
107 
107 
106 
104 
104 
106 
105 
105 


106.6 
106.6 
105.8 
105.8 
105.0 
105.0 
104.1 
105.8 
105.0 
108.3 
108.3 
107.4 
107.4 


109.1 
109.9 
109.9 
109.9 
109.9 
110.7 
109.1 
108.3 
108.3 
109.1 
108.3 
109.1 
108.3 


Monts, 1913 To 


(Average for year 
(United States Bureau 


Pork 


Chops Lard 


Bacon| Ham 


166 
171 
156 
168 
177 
167 
162 
163 
181 
179 
171 
152 
145 


114 
141 
131 
124 
116 
106 
103 
106 
115 
113 
109 
105 
101 


157 
138 
140 
149 
157 
164 
161 
164 
167 
173 
174 
157 
140 


108 


144.8 
a3900 
136.7 
134.8 
135.2 
142.9 
142.4 
148.6 
152.9 
174.8 
162.9 
137.6 
126.2 


112.0 
110.1 
110.1 
110.1 
110.8 
109.5 
108.9 
108.2 
108.2 
dd353 
117.7 
119.6 
119.6 


146.7 
130.5 
121 
128.1 
136.7 
142.4 
143.8 
144.2 
165.7 
170.5 
178.6 
150.5 
139.5 


120.3 
118.4 
113.9 
110.8 
108.9 
108.2 
107.0 
108.2 
122.2 
126.6 
135.4 
141.8 
139.9 


PrinciIPAL ARTICLES oF Foop 1n THE UNITED STATES, BY 
DecemBeErR, 1924—(Continued) 
1913 = 100) 


of Labor Statistics) 


22 
B s , Ni 1 - 
bes Cheese | Milk | Bread | Flour Bes Rice a Sugar |Coffee] Tea ee 


Hens | Eggs meal toes 
cles 


186 |148 |1385 | 154 |164 | 177 176 |150 {109 |182 |145 |122 |128 | 153 
200 229 }159 | 175 183 | 193 | 203 {173 |137 |176 176 |129 |133 | 172 
201 139 |148 | 174 |173 | 189 | 197 167 |121 |153 {162 |126 |131 | 158 
203 /121 /150 | 176 {171 | 188 | 194 {160 |113 |147 |176 |125 |131 | 156 
202 | 99 |145 | 169 |167 | 184 |179 {153 |106 |135 [176 |123 |129 | 152 
194 | 97 |111 | 143 [162 | 177 | 173 |150 {101 |129 |153 {121 |129 | 145 
181 |101 |105 | 133 |160 [175 |179 [150 |101 |159 |142 |120 |126 | 144 
182 /123 [122 | 133 |157 |173 |176 |147 |100 |200 |129 |119 |127 | 148 
183 |138 |134 | 148 [161 [173 | 173 |150 |101 |247 |136 [119 |127 | 155 
179 |146 |132 | 148 /158 [171 |170 147 |103 |235 1133 |119 |127 | 153 
175 |171 |139 | 149 |160 | 170 | 164 {143 |107 |206 [125 |119 |127 | 153 
168 {201 /139 | 151 |161 | 166 | 155 [140 |108 |188 |122 |119 |127 | 152 
168 |204 |136 | 149 |158 | 163 | 152 [137 |107 |182 |118 [119 |124 | 150 


169 |129 {125 | 149 {147 | 155 155 {130 |109 |165 .|133 |121 |125 | 142 
173 |145 /118 [149 /153 | 157 | 148 |130 |107 |194 |113 |120 [126 | 142 
173 |140 |120 | 149 [148 |154 | 155 [130 |107 |194 |116 |119 |125 | 142 
177 | 92 |120 | 149 |146 | 155 | 161 130 |107 |182 |118 |119 |124 | 139 
177 | 92 |118 | 145 |143 | 155 | 161 [130 |108. |171 |122 120 |124 | 139 
177 | 97 {117 | 139 |140 [157 | 161 |127 |109 |176 |120 |120 |125 | 139 
173 | 99 |117 | 141 |140 | 157 | 161 |130 110 j206 |129 121 [125 | 141 
168 /104 |119 | 143 [144 | 157 | 158 130 |110 |212 |138 |121 |125 | 142 
164 /108 |115 | 144 146 | 155 |155 |130 |110 |153 |147 [121 |126 | 139 
164 {130 /122 | 145 |147 | 155 | 148 |130 |110 |135 |144 |121 {125 | 140 
163 {157 |133 | 154 |149 |155 | 145 {130 |110 |129 |144 |122 |125 | 143 
159 |187 |143 | 161 {151 [155 |145 130 |109 /124 |147 |122 |126 | 145 
158 |193 |157 | 166 {154 | 154 |148 133 |109 |124 {151 |123 |126 | 147 


164.3|134.8)144.7| 167.0 |155.1] 155.4 | 142.4 |136.7/109.2/170.6/183.6/126.5|127.8] 146.2 
162.0)161.4)154.3) 168.8 |153.9] 155.4 | 148.5 |133.3]/109.2/123.5]150.9]124.2/126.3] 144.4 
166.7)133.9)150.7| 169.7 |153.9| 155.4 | 148.5 |133.3/108.1/123.5]158.2|125.8]126.7] 142.3 
168.1)111.6}150.4| 167.9 [152.8] 155.4 | 145.5 |133.3/108.1)129.4/185.5|127.2/126.7] 141.9 
169.5) 99.7)149.6) 164.3 |152.8} 155.4 | 148.5 |133.3/108.1/147.1/192.7|127.5/127.2] 143.1 
170.0} 101.7}136.0) 160.6 |151.7] 155.4 | 145.5 |133.3/108.1/158.81203.6|127.5]127.4] 143.4 
166.2)102.6)130.6) 163.4 |151.7| 155.4 | 145.5 |133.3/108.1/188.2|201.8/126.9]127.8] 144.3 
163.4/107.5)128.2) 163.8 |152.8] 157.1 | 142.4 |136.7|108.1/247.1|190.9|126.5]127.6] 147.2 
162.0)120.3]/135.3) 164.3 |153.9} 155.4 | 136.4 |136.7}108.1/217.7/174.6]126.2/128.1] 146.4 
164.3)/140.9| 143.6) 167.4 |157.3) 155.4 | 136.4 |140.0}109.2|200.0/174.6]126.2/128.1] 149.3 
163.4|158.3)146.7| 174.2 |158.4] 155.4 | 139.4 |143.3]/110.3]170.6/192.7|126.9/128.7] 149.8 
158.2}192.2/153.8| 170.6 |160.7) 155.4 | 139.4 |146.7/111.5/152.9]187.3]126.9|129.4) 151.1 
156.8/188.1]157.4} 170.6 |160.7| 155.4 | 136.4 |146.7/111.5]152.9]189.1/126.9/129.0] 150.3 


165.7/138.6|135.0) 159.7 |155.1) 157.1 | 148.5 |156.7|116.1}158.8/167.3/145.3|131.4! 145.9 
162.0)158.3)160.1) 169.2 |159.6] 155.4 | 136.4 |146.7/112.6/164.7/185.5/128.2/130.5] 149.1 
164.8) 144.3)157.2| 168.3 |157.3] 155.4 | 139.4 ]146.7/112.6]164.7|187.3/130.2/130.2| 147.3 
168.5)100.9}151.4| 166.1 |156.2} 155.4 | 139.4 |146.7/111.5]164.7/189.1/136.9]130.3] 143.7 
169.5) 93.0)130.8} 161.1 |155.1] 155.4 | 139.4 |146.7/112.6]164.7/180.0]140.3/130.5] 141.3 
171,8) 95.1]120.4} 156.6 |152.8] 155.4 | 139.4 |146.7/113.8]170.6]167.3]141.61130.7| 141.0 
168.5}104.6)126.9] 155.7 ]151.7} 155.4 | 139.4 |146.7/113.8/194.1]150.9]141.9]130.3] 142.4 
165.7/114.2}129.2) 155.7 |151.7] 155.4 | 145.5 |150.0/114.9]194,1/152.7/142.3|130.1] 143.3 
163.4/129.3/126.1) 155.7 |153.9| 157.1 | 154.5 |156.7/117.2}152.9/149.1]145.6/130.3] 144.2 
165.7/150.4/126.6} 156.6 |156.2] 157.1 | 154.5 |160.0/118.4/152.9/156.4/148.7/130.5] 146.8 
164.8}173.0)125.1] 157.5 |156.2| 157.1 | 160.6 |166.7/119.5/141.2/160.0/154.7/132.0] 148.7 
162.0}197.4}127.7| 157.0 |155.1] 158.9 | 163.6 |170.0/120.7|129.4|160.0|164.4/135.1] 150.1 
161.5/202.3}137.1] 157.9 [155.1] 158.9 | 169.7 |173.3]121.8]135.3]160.0]169.5]135.7] 151.5 


165 


166 COST OF LIVING IN THE UNITED STATES 


Milk, butter and cheese prices drop in May and stay down 
until September usually; meat prices are slightly lower in 
the winter than at other seasons of the year. These slight 
variations combined in the total food budget mean that in a 
normal year the average cost of food is slightly lower in the 
spring and summer and slightly higher in the fall and winter 
than the average for the year. These various changes in 
food prices are shown in Chart 6. 


Separate Cities 

The increase in prices of all food items combined in 39 
cities through 1914 and in an increasing number, up to 51 
in 19201, is shown in Table 22. In Table 23 is shown the 
increase, first for 22 articles and, beginning with January 1, 
1921, for 43 articles, in each of the 39 cities in which the 
series can be carried back to 1913.2. Classification of these 
cities may be made in several ways to show the percentages of 
change in the local cost of food: (1) in relation to the country 
as a whole; (2) by geographical location; (3) by size of city. 

The general shape of the curve of retail food prices is 
very much the same from city to city, as is shown in Chart 7, 
although some reached the peak in May, some in June and 
some in July, 1920. For the country as a whole the increase 
in May and June was 119% above the 1913 average. In 
Baltimore, Birmingham, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleve- 
land, Detroit, Fall River, Indianapolis, Kansas City, Man- 
chester, Memphis, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Omaha, Provi- 
dence, Richmond, St. Louis, Scranton and Washington, food 
prices in July, 1920, were higher relatively than the combined 
average for the country as a whole. In the following cities 
the increase was over 125% at their respective peak periods: 
Detroit, with an increase of 139%; Birmingham, 126%; 
Chicago, 129%; Cleveland, 127%; Indianapolis, 128%; 
Kansas City, 131%; Manchester, 128%; Milwaukee, 133%; 
Minneapolis, 130%; Omaha, 138%; Richmond, 128%; St. 
Louis, 137%. On the other hand, food prices advanced only 


1 Bulletin No. 334, op. cit., p. 55. 


* United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, “Retail Prices, 1913, to December, 
1921,” Bulletin No. 315, Washington, 1923, pp. 44-51; Monthly Labor Review, each 
month, March, 1922, to February, 1925, inclusive. 
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105% in Jacksonville; 95% in Los Angeles, 104% in Salt 
Lake City; and 102% in San Francisco. 

In general, it appears that food prices advanced highest 
in the Middle West and least in the Far Western district. 
In the East and South, increases averaged more nearly that 
for the country as a whole. With price decreases this rela- 
tionship has shifted somewhat although cities in the Far 
West still showed the smallest advances. In December, 1924, 
with an increase averaging 51.5% for the country as a whole, 
Chicago reported 60%; Detroit, 54%; and Washington, 
59%; while Denver was 40%; Little Rock, 45%; Louisville, 
47%; Memphis, 45%; Portland, 38%; Salt Lake City, 
35%. 

On the basis of population, it may be said that the changes 
in food prices were fairly well distributed. In New York, 
Philadelphia, Boston, Pittsburgh, Los Angeles and San 
Francisco, food price increases at the peak were less than 
the average for the country as a whole; in Chicago, Detroit, 
Cleveland, St. Louis, Baltimore and Buffalo, as already 
noted, the increases were often considerably more. In the 
next population group, those cities having 250,000 to 500,000 
in 1920, Indianapolis, Kansas City, Milwaukee, Minne- 
apolis and Washington reported increases greater than the 
average, while in Denver, Newark, New Orleans, Seattle 
and Portland, the increase was less. In the next largest 
group, with a population between 100,000 and 250,000, 
Birmingham, Fall River, Memphis, Omaha, Providence, 
Richmond and Scranton were above the average for the 
country, whereas Atlanta, Dallas, Louisville, New Haven 
and Salt Lake City were below. Only Manchester, among 
the smaller cities, reported an increase greater than the 
average for all. In December, 1924, Baltimore, Boston, 
Buffalo, Chicago, Detroit, New York, Pittsburgh and Phila- 
delphia were above the average and St. Louis was the same 
as the average; Cleveland, Los Angeles, San Francisco were 
below. Milwaukee, New Orleans and Washington were 
higher; Cincinnati, Denver, Indianapolis, Kansas City, 
Minneapolis, Newark, Portland and Seattle were below. 
Birmingham, Dallas, Fall River, New Haven, Providence, 
Richmond and Scranton were higher and Atlanta, Louisville, 


TABLE 23: 


Year and Month 


1913: Av. for year. . 


(Januatyen ator 
Bebruary-.+ss0nk 
Marchisee case 


AUSUS ENE 
September... 
Octoberserne iat 


PAUIOHS Game ere 
September....... 
Octoberaee ere. 


1915: Av. for year. . 
Januasyycccn co. 


Bebruary.-.).000. 
Narchieeeeae tree 


AUDISGen oor 
September....... 
October-e nee 


PAUIGUIS Gorm tttenny 
September....... 
OBtS Berean cies 


InDEx Numsers oF Retatt Foop PRIcEs IN 


Atlanta, 
Ga. 


Balti- _Bir- B 
more, |mingham,| ?0ston, 
Md. Ala. eg h 
100 100 100 
99 102 97 
97 100 97 
97 100 97 
99 101 99 
98 100 98 
99 101 98 
102 103 101 
102 103 102 
105 104 103 
101 106 103 
101 106 103 
100 106 102 
102 106 102 
101 108 101 
101 105 100 
99 105 97 
97 103 96 
97 104 97 
100 104 98 
103 109 102 
106 A 106 
107 111 107 
104 109 104 
105 105 107 
104 104 105 
101 104 101 
103 105 102 
100 | 103 | 99 
99 101 97 
100 102 98 
100 104 98 
100 105 98 
100 103 99 
100 104 100 
100 103 102 
102 108 106 
102 108 106 
103 107 104 
113 116 112 
104 109 104 
103 108 103 
105 109 104 
107 111 105 
110 112 107 
112 115 110 
107 114 109 
112 117 113 
119 120 116 
121 123 119 
124 127 123 
125 130 124 


Buffalo, 
Ay es 


100 
99 
98 
97 
98 
96 
97 

101 

100 

102 

101 

104 

103 


101 
102 
101 

97 

98 

99 
100 
100 
101 
101 
104 
105 
105 


115 
106 
104 
106 
109 
108 
a2 
a2 
117 
121 
124 
131 
130 


DeceMBER, 1924, 
(Average for the 


(United States Bureau 


Crate | Chicags,| Gael 
red Ill. Ohio 
100 100 100 

98 98 97 
98 96 97 
98 97 98 
99 98 100 
97 95 97 
98 96 99 
97 101 99 
99 101 101 
103 103 104 
103 103 103 
103 104 104 
106 104 102 
103 102 101 
103 103 103 
101 100 101 
102 98 98 
99 97 97 
99 98 98 
101 99 102 
104 104 104 
106 108 103 
106 107 105 
104 104 103 
104 105 104 
103 103 100 
100 103 99 
103 104 100 
i01 102 98 
99 100 95 
99 101 97 
99 101 99 
100 101 100 
97 102 99 
97 102 96 
97 102 98 
99 104 100 
101 104 100 
102 105 101 
108 114 112 
103 107 105 
101 104 104 
104 106 106 
106 109 108 
105 108 109 
107 112 112 
106 111 109 
107 115 112 
111 121 117 
113 121 117 
118 126 123 
119 127 125 


Source: Monthly Labor Review, Washington, Monthly Issues from March, 1922, to 
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SPECIFIED CITIES IN THE UNITED States, By Montus, 1913 To 
INCLUSIVE 


year 1913=100) 


of Labor Statistics) 


99 
101 
103 
104 
106 


114 
107 
105 
107 
108 
108 
110 
110 
114 
119 
122 
126 
128 


112 
114 
118 
123 
122 


September, 1924, inclusive. 


Indian- 
apolis, 
Ind. 


Jack- Kansas | Little 

sonville, | City, Rock, 
ae Mo. Ark. 
100 100 100 
100 98 97 
98 96 96 
98 97 95 
99 98 99 
97 96 98 
97 96 99 
99 99 100 
100 101 101 
102 104 103 
102 106 104 
104 105 103 
103 105 103 
101 102 102 
102 105 103 
100 103 100 
100 100 100 
96 97 99 
97 99 99 
99 101 98 
101 102 101 
104 105 108 
105 107 108 
103 103 103 
104 104 100 
104 103 101 
100 103 101 
102 104 103 
100 102 99 
98 99 97 
99 102 100 
100 102 99 
101 101 102 
99 100 100 
99 101 101 
98 103 101 
100 105 102 
101 106 102 
104 105 104 
108 114 110 
103 109 105 
101 108 102 
102 109 105 
103 109 107 
104 111 107 
105 112 108 
106 110 106 
109 tz 110 
111 119 114 
113 120 116 
119 127 122 
121 126 121 


Los 
Angeles, 
Calif. 


100 
101 
99 
98 
95 
96 
98 
99 
102 
104 
103 
104 
104 


101 
100 
96 
94 


Louis- 
ville, 
Ky. 


100 
97 
95 
97 
97 
98 
99 
99 

100 

104 

103 

104 

102 


100 
102 
100 
99 
97 
98 
98 
100 
101 
103 
101 
101 
101 


98 
102 
98 
96 
98 
98 
97 
95 
96 
96 
98 
100 
101 


110 
103 
101 
102 
105 
108 
113 
108 
110 
115 
116 
120 
122 


TaBLe 23: INDEx NumBERS OF RETAIL Foop PRICES IN SPECIFIED 


Year and Month 


EISUSt gets 
Septembetns ss 
Octobet ss ons 72 


AUBUSE eee sees oe 
September i. a0 
Octobert erase 


1919: Av. for year. . 
Jenuanyene tee 


Hebruatyss... one 
Marchant cee 


AUBUSE) se ce elee 
Septemberr. ase 
Octobereearser 


PAST OUSE peers, s\evel 
September....... 
Octobersnes. «.. nat 


Buffalo, 
N.Y; 


1924, INCLUSIVE 


(Average for the 
(United States Bureau 


Charles- z Cincin- 
ton, Chicago, nati, 
S.C Il. Ohio 
145 148 149 
122 132 133 
126 138 137 
128 134 137 
143 150 152 
147 152 154 
149 157 153 
144 150 147 
147 149 148 
151 153 154 
160 155 156 
161 152 153 
160 153 158 
176 166 167 
168 159 161 
169 159 163 
163 150 155 
163 151 154 
169 156 158 
168 162 159 
171 167 165 
176 170 166 
182 177 177 
191 176 179 
192 180 180 
195 183 182 
196 186 185 
199 183 183 
183 168 170 
185 173 176 
191 179 184 
195 182 186 
198 180 186 
198 192° |. 19% 
201 197 188 
196 192 183 
195 190 185 
201 194 191 
205 198 194 
207 207 203 
207 202 202 
206 201 196 
208 206 199 
212 219 214 
216 220 220 
2i3: 227 219 
214 229 220 
213 210 207 
207 207 206 
204 198 197 
198 194 194 
189 175 


Cities in THE Unirep Srates, sy Monrus, 1913 To DECEMBER, 
—(Continued) 
year 1913 = 100) 


of Labor Statistics) 


Cleve- Dall Den- Dene: Fall | Indian- | Jack- Kansas | Little Los Louis- 
land, T as, ver, ctroit, | River, | apolis, | sonville, City, | Rock, | Angeles, | ville, 
Ohio ex. | Colo, | Mich. | Mass’ | Ind. Fla. Mo. | Ark. | Calif.’ | Ky. 


150 145 144 152 142 149 138 150 144 125 150 
135 132 121 134 125 132 120 130 123 110 129 
143 133 124 141 128 136 125 136 126 114 133 
139 137 128 139 131 135 125 137 130 115 135 
150 148 142 148 140 152 135 155 146 125 151 
159 149 151 152 147 158 137 158 148 130 157 
157 146 153 164 149 161 139 160 143 125 157 
145 144 150 152 141 151 138 150 144 122 147 
151 148 151 156 141 150 140 151 147 129 150 
155 150 152 161 150 154 144 152 154 131 154 
156 155 151 160 151 156 150 156 157 137 162 
153 153 151 157 151 153 153 155 154 131 160 
155 153 152 161 153 153 153 160 155 134 162 


167 165 167 173 166 163 163 168 166 149 171 
159 159 154 167 155 163 158 159 156 140 169 
161 156 155 169 156 157 157 161 158 138 165 
150 155 150 159 151 149 152 154 154 140 160 
151 153 155 156 151 150 151 154 154 137 159 
155 157 164 161 158 150 153 157 160 140 161 
162 157 166 167 164 159 155 163 164 141 163 
168 162 172 177 168 163 157 166 166 147 167 
172 165 170 179 171 166 162 170 172 152 168 
179 171 176 187 176 175 168 177 176 157 182 
176 176 177 184 179 172 175 181 179 162 185 
179 178 178 185 181 176 178 182 178 164 185 
184 183 183 188 185 181 183 187 181 165 188 


187 184 184 194 183 184 180 187 182 164 188 
185 187 187 190 181 182 185 187 181 165 189 
169 174 170 171 172 166 168 161 171 157 174 
174 177 177 177 173 171 169 176 174 158 178 
181 180 185 187 176 178 175 183 178 161 185 
184 182 186 192 181 182 178 187 180 165 190 
184 184 183 192 179 178 181 184 182 164 191 
196 189 190 204 187 193 181 190 185 163 194. 
194 189 188 208 189 194 186 192 188 161 195 
190 183 181 198 187 187 181 186 181 163 193 
191 182 183 197 186 184 181 190 184 164 189 
194 190 187 201 190 190 184 194 189 170 189 
198 192 192 206 190 196 188 199 193 175 191 


208 197 195 215 204 202 192 206 195 184 197 
205 201 190 PAM 200 198 195 198 197 178 197 
201 195 190 210 | 200 196 190 199 192 179 192 
204 197 195 211 201 197 189 205 192 180 190 
220 203 205 227 202 213 194 218 204 186 | 206 
219 210 208 228 211 219 205 223 209 193 216 
224 210 215 239 215 228 198 231 207 195 218 
227 209 242 238 220 Dip) 201 221 207 195 210 
210 198 197 217 209 204 196 205 200 187 198 
208 194 193 214 | 207 201 191 203 194 186 195 
202 190 186 205 202 192 187 198 188 180 189 
196 185 182 201 199 186 183 192 183 177 183 


176 172 164 181 180 169 hes 176 172 166 164 


a ee SO Oe 
171 


TABLE 23: INDEx NumBers oF RETAIL Foon PRICEs IN SPECIFIED 


1924, INCLUSIVE 


(Average for the 
(United States Bureau 


Year and Month 


1921: Av. for year. . 
Nay eer seers 
February........ 


AUDUSta we muda 
September..nreae 
Octoberteenccke 


PAUSUS Eee nee: 
September....... 
October. a. sess 


1923: Av. for year. . 
Janwatye cones 
February........ 
March. eee niace. 


Auguste Maa 
Septembetaeene ae 
Octobertern are 


1924: Av. for year. . 
WESCUER A oe Sot a at 


February........ 
Marcher eraney 


Septemberina.). 5 
Mctobersas nen 


Atlanta, 
Ga. 


Balti- 


more, 


ass. 


Buffalo, 
N.Y: 


Chaser | Chicago, | Get 
Ra Ill. Ohio 
150 155 154 
185 171 170 
169 156 157 
165 158 157 
141 155 154 
155 146 146 
151 148 150 
153 1538 151 
158 161 156 
155 155 155 
153 153 154 
152 152 149 
152 152 145 
146 145 140 
149 145 140 
148 143 140 
145 142 138 
147 142 140 
146 143 141 
147 145 144 
147 148 143 
145 143 138 
141 144 138 
142 144 139 
144 146 142 
146 149 141 
148 152 143 
148 149 141 
145 147 138 
145 146 139 
147 148 141 
147 148 141 
148 149 143 
147 157 145 
149 154 142 
149 157 147 
149 155 148 
149 157 149 
152 156 147 
149 155 143 
152 156 149 
151 155 146 
149 152 143 
146 150 141 
144 150 143 
144 152 142 
146 155 138 
147 154 137 
149 156 141 
153 157 144 
153 158 145 
155 160 145 


oe. 


Cities 1n THE Untrep States, sy Monrus, 1913 to DECEMBER, 
—(Continued) 
year 1913 = 100) 


of Labor Statistics) 


Cleve- Dall Den- A Fall Indian- | Jack- Kansas | Little Los Louis- 
land, allas, ver, Detroit, River, | apolis, | sonville,| City, Rock, | Angeles, | ville, 
Ohio exe Colo. ie." |), Mass: Ind. Fla. Mo. Ark. alif. Ky. 


TaBLe 23: INDEx NumBERS OF RETAIL Foop PRIcEs IN SPECIFIED 


1924, INCLUSIVE 


(Average for the 
(United States Bureau 


Year and Month 


1913: Av. for year. . 


anaryin scent? 
Febtuary. 5... 


August 
September....... 
Octoberse: 2. se 


1914: Av. for year. . 
January. neces 
Bebruatys «<6 
March Rie acesere 


PAUCUIS tM deters fetes 
September. eeoee 
October.=2 oe . 


1915: Av. for year. . 
January. eee 
February........ 
March 


AUSUSt ele aeyan 


October......... 


1916: Av. for year. . 
januaryan eee 
February........ 
March 


AVIGUS Eerie tae ee 
September....... 
October sn, er. nee 


Man- | Mem- |Milwau-| Minne- Newark, New New New Omaha, 
Renee piles | fee | Spel | ON. J. | eee eae | ee 
100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
97 97 97 98 100 98 99 99 100 
97 97 97 97 98 96 98 98 95 
97 97 99 97 97 96 97 98 97 
97 100 98 97 98 97 99 99 98 
97 98 96 97 | 101 97 97 97 97 
98 98 96 96 103 99 98 99 98 
100 | 100 | 100 | 101 99 101 100 100 98 
101 101 100 | 100 | 101 102 102 99 99 
101 103 103 105 103 102 103 102 103 
104 | 102 104 | 105 103 104 101 102 104 
106 | 103 106 104 | 107 105 103 104 | 108 
103 103 104 | 103 104 102 102 103 105 
102 102 103 103 102 102 102 101 104 
101 104 |} 104 | 103 102 101 102 103 106 
100 | 101 101 100 | 100 100 99 100 | 102 
99 101 98 98 97 99 99 99 | 100 
97 99 97 98 95 96 97 95 99 
98 99 98 97 96 97 98 97 99 
99 ‘| 99 | 101 99 | 100 98 99 98 | 101 
103 | 102 105 | 101 101 103 101 99 | 101 
107 107 107 | 109 | 106 107 106 105 107 
107 106 | 109 | 108 | 107 106 108 106 | 109 
106 | 103 | 106 | 107 105 106 106 104 | 107 
107 | 102° || 105. 1-105" | 107 107 104 104 | 107 
106 | 101 104 | 105 | 105 105 104 104 | 107 
102 100 101 101 102 101 102 101 102 
102 | 103 | 106 | 106 | 104 102 105 102 | 105 
101 } 100 |} 102 | 102 | 101 99 102 100 | 102 
99 98 99 97 98 97 101 97 98 
99 99 101 99 99 97 101 99 102 
100 | 100 | 101 101 98 98 101 99 103 
100 | 100 } 100 | 100 | 101 100 100 99 | 103 
101 97 100 | 101 100 101 102 100 | 102 
102 97 99 99 100 102 101 100 | 101 
103 98 100 99 | 101 105 100 100 | 101 
105 | 102 | 101 101 | 104 107 104 103 | 103 
107 103 102 103 105 107 102 104 | 104 
104 | 102 ; 103 | 104 | 106 104 103 106 | 104 
113 111 115 114 111 115 112 112 115 
106 | 105 | 107 | 105 | 106 108 105 106 | 106 
106 | 104 | 106 | 106 | 104 107 105 104 | 108 
107 | 105 | 109 | 107 | 105 108 107 106 | 108 
108 | 108 } 110 | 109 | 105 108 109 106 | 111 
108 | 108 | 108 | 110 | 105 ih lah 109 107 111 
111 109 | 112 111 110 113 109 111 114 
LOS SLOTS es: sera 107 112 108 108 | 110 
113 110 | 117 115 110 115 111 111 112 
11a L142 119) 105 121 117 115 119 
120) )  11Gueh 122 1120.0) 127 123 119 1197}, 123 
123 122 128 124 | 123 129 125 123 128 
124.) S224 306 e125 172 127 125 1:23). |) 127 


174 


Cities In THE UNITED SraTEs, By Montus, 1913 To DECEMBER, 
—(Continued) 
year 1913 = 100) 


of Labor Statistics) 


Phila- Port- Provi- Seat- 
delphia, land, dence, tle, 
Pa: Oreg. Re as 
100 100 100 100 
99 100 99 100 
97 99 97 98 
97 98 97 96 
98 96 99 96 


97 96 97 


98 96 98 97 
99 99 99 99 
100 101 100 102 
103 104 103 101 


103 105 104 


105 103 105 105 
104 103 103 107 
102 100 103 100 
103 101 102 103 
100 99 101 101 

99 95 100 96 

96 93 97 95 

98 94 98 94 

99 96 99 96 
101 97 102 97 
105 102 107 102 
107 104 107 104 
105 102 107 105 
105 102 109 105 
105 101 107 104 
101 98 101 99 
105 99 103 101 
101 99 101 100 

97 98 96 99 

98 97 97 98 

98 97 99 98 
101 98 98 99 

99 98 101 98 
100 96 101 97 
101 97 102 97 
102 97 106 100 
104 99 106 100 
106 97 106 102 
113 104 114 105 
106 101 105 102 
105 101 105 102 
107 101 106 102 
109 103 107 103 
109 103 107 102 
112 102 112 101 
109 102 112 103 
111 101 115 103 
117 103 120 104 
120 107 122 111 
125 112 128 115 
126 110 127 113 


Tape 23: InDEx Numsers oF RETAIL Foop PRICES IN SPECIFIED 


Year and Month 


1917: Av. for year. . 


145 

January. 90s. 125 
Hebruaty.... ane 130 
Match aes aie e 130 
Appell eee sec ree 142 
DMiayanabee nists sence 148 
Janeen aaa ere 150 
Nuly Sore ticoreh 145 
Auguste 0s e 148 
September....... 154 
Octoberiec s.20 158 
November....... 155 
December....... 156 
1918: Av. for year. .| 170 
january. eer 160 
February........ 161 
IMGINE Oe, 546 405.30 154 
April res yuki. 155 
Maye ies fear 160 
Ucnatetan Sqr tees ooo 168 
pJlyaecanents hearts 173 
AMMEN, ook cboos 175 
September....... 179 
Octobetes. a..cie.s 185 
November....... 187 
December....... 187 
1919: Av. for year..| 185 
Januanyes oa. 186 
Rebruatys-.. 0 =: 170 
IMarcheeeicnatee 173 
Arstily. aren crs oe 179 
IW len ies, cement 6 oe 184 
NUNES hee oer 180 
Julys Aa. oer 190 
TAUTRTEIs Gaiclac oct 194 
September....... 188 
October: +3. aa: 188 
November....... 192 
December....... 193 
1920: Av. for year. .} 206 
anwar yiece eee 198 
Hebruary. 0.04 - 200 
Nlarchinvac hese 198 
pial sete crests 203 
Ways sete. toe atone 212, 
WumGorge see na ents 222 
daly spans. cena 228 
PAIRS USES one peat 216 
September, 5.4)... 212 
Octobers sc. se 205 
November....... 200 
December....... 182 


Man- 


chester, 
N. 


Mem- 
phis, 
Tenn. 


Milwau-| Minne- | Newark 


N. J. 


apolis, 


New 
| Haven, 
Conn. 


1924, INCLUSIVE 
(Average for the 


(United States Bureau 


New New 

Onlezns, | York, | Nebr 
148 146 150 
p WA 129 125 
131 135 129 
135 133 131 
145 144 153 
152 150 156 
153 150 161 
147 143 152 
152 146 151 
154 153 156 
160 159 156 
160 155 154 
161 159 156 
168 167 169 
163 165 160 
162 162 158 
157 154 151 
155 155 153 
157 157 160 
159 164 165 
164 167 172 
168 170 172 
77 178 179 
186 182 182 
188 186 182 
188 191 186 
188 186 191 
191 188 187 
174 175 170 
177 177 178 
184 180 187 
188 184 191 
189 183 188 
192 188 199 
194 188 197 
191 186 192 
191 187 195 
190 195 198 
195 199 208 
200 204 210 
204 204. 207 
198 203 204 
197 199 207 
206 209 222 
209 211 227 
207 214 238 
211 PA f 229 
204 204. 210 
199 203 209 
196 200 197 
192 197 193 
178 181 173 


Cities in THE Unirep States, By Monrus, 1913 ro December, 
—(Continued) 


year 1913 = 100) 
of Labor Statistics) 


Phila- Pitts- 
delphia, | burgh, 
Pa. Pa. 


146 148 
130 131 
137 138 
134 135 
143 147 
149 152 
145 153 
143 146 
147 149 
154 155 
156 157 
156 155 
159 158 
171 170 
164 165 
164 167 
154 157 
155 156 
161 159 
168 167 
173 169 
173 171 
182 180 
183 181 
187 184 
189 187 
186 186 
189 191 
173 173 
176 176 
183 181 
186 184 
184 183 
187 190 
191 190 
190 186 
191 190 
192 194 
196 197 
201 202 
200 203 
198 198 
196 198 
208 212 
211 209 
211 215 
217 218 
203 205 
201 204 
196 196 
192 195 
176 180 


10 


Port- 
land, 
Oreg. 


132 
113 
116 
119 
129 
137 
135 
135 
137 
139 
140 
142 
141 


157 
143 
146 


Provi- 
dence, 
ee 


Rich- 
mond, 
Va. 


151 
128 
134 
133 
147 
158 
157 
147 
151 
160 
165 
165 
168 


181 
172 
174 
165 
167 
gl 
177 
180 
183 
192 
195 
197 
202 


199 
203 
185 
185 
191 
199 
202 
203 
205 
203 
203 
206 
206 


214 
213 
213 
208 
214 
226 
228 
224 
219 
214 
212 
206 
188 


St. 
Louis, 
o. 


153 
132 
140 
138 
158 
157 
161 
152 
156 
160 
163 
159 
162 


173 
167 
166 
157 
157 
160 
168 
171 
177 
184 
187 
188 
191 


192 
191 
177 
183 
190 
193 
188 
197 
197 
193 
194 
199 
204 


213 
P's 
209 
211 
229 
230 
23, 
229 
214 
210 
201 
196 
176 


177 


San 
Fran- | Scran- | Seat- 


cisco, ton, tle, 


Calik. Pa. Wash. 


TaB_e 23: InDEx NumBERs OF RETAIL Foop Prices IN SPECIFIED 


1924, INCLUSIVE 
(Average for the 


(United States Bureau 


Year and Month 


1921: Av. for year. . 
anaryie. o.).0ee 
February:... 27; 


FAVES 5155 6 On 
Septembersqenv.s 
Octobernpaasre a: 


1922: Av. for year. . 
january 


February... .0.. 
Mareclvenen anteres 


AMMUSts ee ree 
September sane: 
October. sos 


1923: Av. for year. . 
januatyen re ere 


February... 60 
March set cot eee 


PANISRUS (oie naan ees 
Septembensaaa 
October aeeer 


1924; Av. for year. . 
Janitaryageeeeenn 


Bebruarya eee 
M arch Ror. fh) - 


September....... 
October. s.r 


Man- 
chester, 
N.H 


Mem- |Milwau-| Minne- |Newark 


apolis, 
inn. 


N. J. 


New 
"| Haven, 
Conn. 


phis, kee, 
enn. is. 
146 153 
165 | 170 
149 | 155 
151 156 
144 | 153 
137 | 141 
140 | 141 
143 | 152 
145 | 160 
145 | 156 
146 | 152 
144 | 149 
142 | 149 
134 142 
133 | 140 
136 | 142 
134 | 139 
134 | 139 
135 | 141 
135 | 143 
136 | 147 
133 | 139 
133 | 140 
134 | 141 
133 | 144 
136 | 147 
138 148 
136 | 144 
135 | 142 
135 | 143 
137 | 144 
136 | 145 
1377245 
138 | 153 
138 | 149 
141 152 
140 | 150 
141 152 
142 | 152 
137 149 
142 | 152 
140 | 153 
137 | 148 
135 | 145 
133 | 145 
132 | 146 
133 | 148 
134 | 149 
TST edo. 
140 | 149 
141 151 
145 | 153 


rene) oro. | eae 
ia: N.Y. 

152 157 151 
176 176 | 170 
161 160 | 156 
158 156 156 
154 156 153 
144 147 144 
141 148 144 
144 150 143 
152 159 146 
151 157 149 
151 159 151 
147 159 149 
146 159 147 
142 147 139 
144 148 139 
143 147 140 
142 142 138 
142 143 139 
142 142 139 
140 146 142 
142 145 141 
140 143 136 
139 145 137 
142 149 138 
141 154 | 139 
144 156 141 
143 153 142 
145 153 139 
143 149 137 
141 149 139 
142 150 141 
141 149 141 
140 151 140 
141 153 142 
141 152 142 
145 155 146 
146 157 144 
144 160 144 
147 159 145 
144 150 143 
148 154 147 
146 153 145 
143 147 142 
140 146 140 
139 147 139 
137 147 | 141 
139 146 141 
143 146 | 140 
145 150 141 
147 di 2 143 
149 156 145 
152 157 147 


Tes es 


Oe 


—<— ve 


Cities In THE Unrrep Srates, py Monrus, 1913 ro DecEmseER, 
—(Continued) 
year 1913 = 100) 


of Labor Statistics) 


Salt 


San 


Phila- Pitts- Port- Provi- Rich- St. Take Fran- | Seran- | Seat- | Wash- 
delphia, | burgh, land, dence, mond, | Louis, City Sisce ton, tle, | ington, 
Pa. Pa reg. ak Va. Mo. Utah Calif. Pas Wash. | D.C. 
152 153 138 161 164 153 136 147 162 140 162 
171 174 154 179 182 173 153 163 180 153 180 
156 158 144 165 170 157 143 153 166 146 164 
155 156 142 162 165 156 141 148 162 144 163 
152 154 136 156 160 52 135 144 160 139 161 
145 144 127 Spl 155 146 129 139 151 132 153 
144 146 128 149 155 149 129 139 149 132 153 
144 148 133 Cif 156 150 134 140 154 138 157 
153 154 135 164 163 154 135 144 162 139 | 166 
151 153 137 163 161 155 134 147 162 140 165 
151 152 141 162 165 153 135 151 161 142 163 
151 153 138 164 165 148 136 150 163 139 159 
150 149 134 161 163 143 133 147 164 136 157 
143 139 131 146 153 141 122 139 148 136 150 
144 140 126 148 156 138 121 137 156 129 150 
144 138 128 146 156 140 123 137 152 134 151 
141 135 126 143 151 139 120 135 147 132 146 
141 136 127 142 150 138 120 135 145 133 147 
142 135 128 141 153 138 120 134 146 134 149 
144 139 128 141 135 142 122 137 147 135 150 
141 139 134 146 153 144 124 136 147 137 149 
137 135 134 144 151 139 121 135 142 137 147 
139 139 131 146 149 140 121 140 143 SVE 148 
144 141 134 151 152 142 124 148 147 140 153 
149 146 135 154 156 143 125 144 151 139 154 
150 149 136 154 157 147 127 145 154 139 ¥55 
150 149 133 153 156 145 126 142 152 138 154 
148 146 132 152 154 143 124 140 152 136 151 
145 144 130 150 153 142 121 137 149 134 150 
145 145 128 150 152 141 poe 135 149 133 148 
144 144 129 148 153 144 122 137 148 135 149 
149 145 129 148 153 144 122 138 149 136 151 
149 149 131 148 155 143 125 140 149 136 155 
152 150 132 154 156 144 127 140 152 137 158 
“151 149 132 154 156 142 127 143 152 138 156 
153 151 136 157 159 148 128 147 156 142 158 
154 154 140 157 158 149 131 151 156 146 159 
154 156 140 160 159 151 132 151 158 145 159 
152 154 136 157 160 150 129 149 158 141 157 
147 148 134 149 153 147 127 144 149 139 153 
150 154 136 UB) 154 150 128 146 154 140 154 
149 151 132 soy ios 148 125, 143 iNew! 139 154 
144 145 130 147 152 145 122 141 147 138 149 
142 143 130 143 148 143 122 140 143 137 146 
144 144 129 143 148 142 122 138 143 136 147 
146 146 130 144 149 144 125 141 144 138 149 
143 146 133 146 149 144 126 141 145 139 150 
143 145 134 149 151 144 125 142 146 140 151 
146 147 136 152 155 146 127 146 149 140 155 
148 149 138 153 157 149 132 149 152 140 157 
151 152 138 155 159 151 134 149 153 140 160 
153 154 138 155 162 152 135 148 155 141 159 
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Cuart 6: INDEx NuMBERS OF THE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRIN- 


cIpAL ARTICLES OF Foop IN THE UNITED STATEs, BY MonrTHSs, 
1913 ro DEcEmBER, 1924 


Average for year 1913 = 100 


(United States Bureau of Labor Statistics) 
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Cuart 6: Inpex Numpers or THE Retait Prices oF THE PRIN- 
CIPAL ARTICLES OF Foop In THE Unrrep STaTEs, BY Monrus, 
1913 to Decemser, 1924 

Average for year 1913 = 100 


(United States Bureau of Labor Statistics) 
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Memphis, Omaha, Salt Lake City were lower. Among the 
smaller cities only Charleston was above the average and 
Jacksonville, Little Rock, and Manchester were lower than 
for the country as a whole in December, 1924. 


Cuart 7: InpEx Numsers or Retait FoopD PRICES IN THE 
Unitrep STATES AND IN SPECIFIED CITIES AT THE PEAK 
AND IN DECEMBER, 1924 

Average Prices in 1913 = 100 


(United States Bureau of Labor Statistics) 
DEC 


RICHMOND, VA.._____- 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA.__- 

CHICAGO, ILL.._______... —s : 
WASHINGTON, 0.0... ———__—_—— 
BALTIMDRE,MD._-_ -_-- 
BUFFALD.N Y___-. .- ete 
NEW YORK, NY.___... 
BOSTON, MASS ______ 
CHARLESTON.S.C __ 
SCRANTON, PA. __ 
PROVIDENCE, Rut. 


FALL RIVER, MASS. ___ 
DALLAS, TEX. ____- _- 
PITTSBURGH, PA ____ 3 
PHILADELPHIA, PA..___ & 
MILWAUKEE, WIS..._. 8 
NEW HAVEN, CONN..__@a 
NEW ORLEANS,LA.___ 

ST. LOUIS, MD ._-_-... 


ute stares _ 2] 


CLEVELAND, OHIO____- : ee 
ATLANTA, GA.____... = 
MANCHESTER, N.H _.__ i 
NEWARK, N.J._-._.__4 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFE 
OMAHA, NEBR ______ 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN... - 
LOUISVILLE, KY._.____. 
KANSAS CITY, MO0..__ 
INDIANAPOLIS, INO... Zi 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA... 
LITTLE ROCK, ARK.___ 
CINCINNATI, QHID_.__ aes 
MEMPHIS, TENN... 
LDS ANGELES, CALIF. 
SEATTLE, WASH 
DENVER, COLD_-_ 
PORTLAND, OREB.._____ 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
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Among all of the 39 cities for which there were reports the 
range of increase at the peak was from 139% increase in 
Detroit down to 95% in Los Angeles; in December, 1924, the 
smallest advance since the pre-war average was recorded in 
Salt Lake City, 35%; the largest, 62%, in Richmond. As 
noted above, however, both of these limits were extreme; 
in the majority of cities the increases in the cost of food on 
any given date fall within a few points above or below the 
average for the country as a whole. Such differences as 
occur in normal times seem to depend on geographical 
location more than on any other single factor, but this, of 
course, reflects industrial conditions to a considerable extent. 
In unusual times, such as the war period, the latter in- 
fluence tends to be particularly apparent. 


Purcuasinc VALUE OF THE DOLLAR 

As prices of the different goods and services making up 
a balanced cost of living have changed from one month to 
another in the decade from July, 1914 to November, 1924, the 
quantity of goods available for a fixed amount of money 
has likewise changed. In other words, as prices have gone 
up, the purchasing value of the dollar has gone down. In 
July, 1920, the dollar of 1914 would secure only 48.9% of 
what it would originally buy. The relative value of the 
dollar in terms of 1914 purchasing power, on different dates 
for which the Conference Board has comparable cost of 
living data on a comprehensive scale, is shown in Table 24. 


TaBLe 24: PurcHasinc VALUE oF A Do.iar BASED oN 
INCREASES IN THE Cost or Livinc on SPECIFIED DATES 
Since Novemser, 1914 


(National Industrial Conference Board) 


cd a 
July, 1914 |$1. November, 1919 | $.549 | July, 1922 | $.643 
July, 1915 | .995 | March, 1920} .513 | November, 1922] .631 
July, 1916| .920 | July, 1920| .489 | March, ° 1923| 628 
July, 1917 | .762 | November, 1920] .518 | July, 1923} .618 
June, 1918 | .657 | March, 1921] .593 | November, 1923 | .604 
November, 1918 | .606 | July, 1921) .613 | March, 1924] .614 
March, 1919} .623 | November, 1921] .613 | July, 1924] .618 


July, 1919 | .581 | March, 1922 | .646 | November, 1924] .605 
a ae eC CANDELA 72% |p OUD). | 
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RELATIVE ImporTANCE OF Major ITEMS IN THE FAMILY 
BUDGET 


As pointed out in Chapter I, as prices of the various goods 
and services making up the average family budget increase 
or decrease in cost, unless these changes are in the same 
ratio at the same time, a shifting of the proportion of the 
total expenditures required for them necessarily takes place. 
In other words, if food prices increase and other prices 
remain constant, more will be required for food if the same 
standard is to be maintained; if other prices increase but 
not so much as food prices, the same will be true. If food 
prices decline more than prices of the other items, less will be 
required for food and more for the other items. When each 
item changes in cost from one month to another in a ratio 
differing from every other item, as many combinations of 
budget distributions may result as there are price changes. 


TaBLe 25; ReiativE Importance or Major Items IN 
THE Famity Bupcets or AMERIcAN Wace Earners, 
ON SPECIFIED Dates, BASED ON CHANGES IN THE Cost 
or Eacu Irew, Jury, 1914 ro Novemser, 1924, INcLUsIVE 


(National Industrial Conference Board) 


Fuel and 


Date Food Shelter Clothing Light Sundries 
July; 1914 sel. ence 43.1 Wier) 13.2 5.6 20.4 
uly: 10 User eae eee 42.9 17.6 13.5 S37 20.3 
July, 19 1Geee re ee 44.0 16.6 14.5 5.4 19.5 
July, 191g Be acc ced 47.9 14.1 14.4 5.4 18.2 
une ysl O US are st Ci ie ce 45.8 13.4 15.4 SS) 20.1 
November, 1918.......... 47.8 12.8 15.4 4.8 19.2 
March 1910 ae cee 47.0 13.4 14.9 5.0 19.7 
July; (1019 Saal cater ee 47.6 13.2 15.3 4.6 19.3 
November, 1919.......... 45.4 13.4 17.0 4.6 19.6 
Marchss1920S2000) eee 44.3 13.5 18.8 4.3 19.1 
July,) 1920270 er eee 46.2 13.7 17.2 4.5 18.4 
November, 1920.......... 43.1 15:2 15.6 5.8 20.3 
March#1921 eee eae ee 39.8 18.0 13.6 6.2 22.4 
July,/192 tae en oe ee 39.1 18.3 13.3 6.2 wea 
November, 1921.......... 40.2 18.3 13.1 6.1 22-3 
March (1022) erm 38.7 18.9 Sc 6.3 23.0 
July, 1922 wa nk nee 39.3 18.8 13.0 6.3 22.6 
November, 1922.......... 39.4 18.7 13.3 6.6 22.0 
March (1923.8. ena 38.5 18.9 13.9 6.5 oe 
July 61923 peer, Coenen 39.1 19.1 13.9 6.1 21.8 
November, 1923........05 39.4 19.3 13.9 5.9 21.5 
March 1924) wiass noi eaeen 38.1 20.1 14.1 5.9 21.8 
July O24 eu Celie 38.1 20.3 14.0 5.8 21.8 
November, 1924.......... 39.2 19.7 13.8 Stil 21.6 
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To show how this shifting of expenditures has occurred 
with each increase in the cost of living recorded by the 
National Industrial Conference Board through its compre- 
hensive surveys, Table 25 and Chart 8 have been con- 
structed. These are based on the figures in Table 3 and 
should be compared with them. The data show just what pro- 
portion of the total family expenditures were required on 
specified dates foreach of the major items in the cost of living, 
if the same standard of living were to prevail as in July, 1914. 


Cuart 8: Retative Importance or Major ITEMs IN THE 
FamiLy BuDGETS OF AMERICAN WAGE EARNERS, ON SPECI- 
FIED Dates, BASED ON CHANGES IN THE CosT oF Eacu 
ITEM, Juty, 1914 ro Novemser, 1924, IncLusIvE 


(National Industrial Conference Board) 
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To obtain this redistribution for any date, the index number 
for each item on that date in relation to July, 1914, is multi- 
plied by its 1914 weight and the product is divided by the 
index number for the total cost of living.’ 

Table 25 may well complete the present survey of cost of 
living data in the United States since it indicates the status 
of the American wage earner’s family budget in November, 
1924, after ten years of constantly shifting prices. It shows 
that compared with 43.1% of his expenditures necessarily 
laid out for food in July, 1914, in November, 1924, only 
39.2% was required. This saving on food was distributed 
among the other major items as follows: For fuel and light, 
one-tenth of a point more; for clothing, six-tenths of a point 
more; for sundries, 1.2 points more; for rents, 2.0 points 
more. Rents in November, 1924, were relatively the highest 
and food prices, relatively the lowest, of any of the major 
items in the family budget, based on increased costs since 
July, 1914. 

1 This, of course, is not cumulative. If the new distribution of the budget were 


used each year to weight up the increases for the separate items as price changes 
occurred, a very different set of figures would result. 


* 
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APPENDIX A—1: CHANGEs IN THE Cost or Livinc In EAcH OF 


(United States Bureau 


Item of Expenditure 


June, 


1919 


Dec., 
1919 


Balti- 


Per Cent of Increase 


NS ee, Oe 


Dec., 
1915 
GOOG ae star seen 4,18 
Glothings7, nen oe ee Dik 
Fipasing te ae 0.28 
Fuel and light........ 0.5 
House-furnishing goods | 5.6 
Miscellaneous........ 1.48 
Allitems. .5.... 1.48 
COOG tees cree font Eel 0.38 
Clochinese yn eens 6.6 
Housing ya ser eee. 0.1 
Fuel and hghtns Soe sas. iil 
House-furnishing goods 4 
Miscellaneous........ 1.6 
Alltitems an aes oe 1.6 
NGOd eet ae ee 2.4 
Clothing aaa 8.9 
Housings.s. «caer lez 
Fuel and light........ 1.3 
House-furnishing goods | 7.1 
Miscellaneous........ B05 
Alltems) ecm ane 3.5 
Hood Maye epee 2 
Clothing saeco pease is 
Housing. 2 osha 0.18 
Fuel and light........ 0.98 
House-furnishing goods | 5.9 
Miscellaneous........ 3.0 
Allivtems: see ete 3.0 
| Sec PaYo et ney Ae ea eS it 1.4 
Clothing aa nee 2.0 
Housings tic. oes, 0.1 
Fuel and light........ 0.3 
House-furnishing goods | 4.7 
Miscellaneous........ 1.4 
Allitems......... 1.4 
® Decrease. 


mH bor 100 


102.6 


189.2 


102.7 | 121.5 | 101.7 


93.1 | 120.0 


224.0 


205.3 


70.5 
158.6 


1513 


133.6 


Nineteen Cities, Decemser, 1914 to Decemser, 1924, INcLUSIVE 


of Labor Statistics) 


more, Md. 


from December, 1914, to— 


Dec., | Mar., | June, | Sept., | Dec., | Mar., | June, | Sept., | Dec., | Mar., | June, | Sept., | Dec., 
1921 1922 1922 1922 1922 1923 1923 1923 1923 1924 1924 | 1924 1924 


123.7 | 115.0 | 113.3 | 114.2 | 116.6 | 125.0 | 127.5 | 129.5 | 130-2 | 132-7 | 129.4 | 124'8 | 125.7 


90.4 | 34.3] 32.5| 37.4] 44.9] 41.2] 39.7] 47.9] 48.8] 30.3] 37.9] 44. 
106.3 | 98.9] 96.7 | 92.4] 92.0] 92.6 93.0] 93.4) 92.6} 92.0] 91.2 ; 


INES 
50.8 | 39.4| 38. 41 48.8 | 41.5] 41.6| 50.9] 51.9| 42.3 | 39.5 | 45.4] 51.6 
9057) 87-7 || 83: 81.4] 83.0] 83.4] 84.9] 83.8] 83.2] 81.7] 80.8] 79.9 


Ill. 
48.3 | 38.3 | 41.6| 40.7| 44.8] 42.4] 45.1] 52.5] 52.5] 48.3] 47.9] 52.1] 56.2 
74.3 | 66.8] 63.0) 65.8| 67.5] 71.2] 72.2} 76.0] 76.0} 74.9] 72.6] 70.9| 67.8 
83.9} 84.1] 87.4] 87.6] 88.9} 89.1 | 92.1] 92.4] 95.4] 95.8 | 104.4 | 104.2 | 105.8 
69.4} 54.8] 55.4} 64.3] 65.6] 62.4] 54.9] 57.3] 59.3] 57.7] 53.0] 53.9] 56.1 
44,5 | 108.5 | 107.5 | 120.4 | 127.2 | 133.1 | 133.9 | 132.9 | 131.7 | 122.2 | 121.5 | 121.9 
94.5] 92.7| 87.9] 87.3] 86.7| 87.3 | 87.7] 88.1] 881] 88.1] 90.7] 90.7] 90.7 


Ohio 
BOT OS 346 (325) 40 (S70 |) 742.05 4720 1 43-6) "38.28 S722) 4a 
BO diet) A240 O55 0:9) | 977.0) | 77.651 79:6 | 79.6"|, 79.1 | 78.4) 75.0 | 72'0 
Sezai 01ls OSLOn Ges AO sore ee foco Ml thar I Sst ZO Peer eT To 
103.8 | 102.2 | 102.2 | 113.5 | 116.3 | 118.0 | 151.6 | 150.8 | 147.0 | 145.3 | 142.6 | 143.1 | 144.1 
100.8 | 88.4] 87.8} 92.3 | 104.8 | 118.7 | 129.6 | 130.5 | 129.3 | 122.7 | 118.0 | 112.8 | 113.4 
123.2 | 111.1 | 110.7 | 109.4 | 109.4 | 109.4 | 108.1 | 110.8 | 113.1 | 112.7 | 112.7 | 112.5 | 112.1 


TS9u| OS.o 21 08.9 | OS. U6 42.9 | 1353 |nadel | 79.9) %9.6.| 77.3)| 75.9 | 77.9) 78.1 
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Item of Expenditure 


Dec., 


1918 


June, 
1919 


—(Con 


(United States Bureau 


Detroit, 


Per Cent of Increase 


Dec., | Dec., 

1915 | 1916 

IRoOdbn a. ne ee een ase 4.1 | 26.5 
Clothing> 9.:s (ne mee 2.3 | 18.9 
Housings eine DAW ATES 
Fuel and light........ 1.6 9.9 
House-furnishing goods | 8.7 | 24.5 
Miscellaneous........ Se) eas 
Allistemsiy ween: 3:9. | 22.3 

i orale etal tae ato a5 1.08 | 19.9 
Clothing? ee eee ee Dei 250 
Housings ee 2.38 | 7.38 
Buel and light... ...... 0.99 | 8.3 
House-furnishing goods | 6.1 | 39.6 
Miscellaneous........ 0.3 | 16.4 
All items... 5... ; 0.38 | 16.4 
God Se neta neie eae 0.3 | 17.6 
Gloghine rea ee 10:57) 3320 
Housings: ae at eee 6.98 | 18.2a 
Buelland light, (225... b 23 
House-furnishing goods |15.1 | 43.4 
Miscellaneous........ 1.3 | 14.7 
All'items) se. ee. 1.3 | 14.7 
Hood mera eee sere eek 4.18) 0.4 
Glothingsa7er acters 2.8 | 14.3 
FIOUSING te. nce ahs 2.74 | 2.58 
Fuel and light........ Oa ees 
House-furnishing goods | 6.3 | 23.1 
Miscellaneous........ LOR ahed 
Alliitemis ee eee Td Oe Fae 
oad Mie. oie cnn en 1.08 | 19.9 
Clothing er aus semne 2.0 | 9.0 
IOUSING Wiad) mene 1.98 | 4,38 
Fuel and light........ b 8.8 
House-furnishing goods | 4.1 | 15.3 
Miscellaneous........ 0.49 | 13.8 
Allittemsiiea 0.48 | 13.8 

® Decrease 


28.9 


of.3 
38.8 


3.68 


271 
42.8 
43.2 


43.2 


58.0 


80.6 
86.0 
11.2 
Dial 
108.3 
72.4 


71.4 


190 


b No change. 


ae YY Pa 


rv. 


NINETEEN Cities, DecemBer, 1914 To DEcEMBER, 1924, INcLUSIVE 


tinued ) 
of Labor Statistics) 
Mich. 
from December, 1914, to— 
Dec., | Mar., | June, | Sept., | Dec., Mar., | June, | Sept., | Dec., | Mar., | June, | Sept., | Dec., 
1921 1922 1922 1922 1922 1923 1923 1923 1923 1924 1924 | 1924 1924 
47.3 | 36.5] 43.1] 39.8] 44.8] 42.6] 46.7] 54.2] 47.5] 43.4] 45.5| 47.8| 49.7 
92.5} 82.7] 81.4] 81.2] 79.9] 83.1] 84.0] 84.2] 85.3] 84.7] 82.3] 78.1| 76.1 
91.1) 88.0] 86.9] 87.6] 92.1] 92.3} 96.9] 99.1 | 107.5 | 107.3 | 105.6 | 104.2 | 103.8 
77.5 | 74.0} 75.2] 90.3| 95.5] 93.3] 87.3] 86.0] 84.9| 81.4 76.5 | 82.3] 82.7 
96.8 | 82.6] 76.0} 80.0] 81.1 | 100.5 | 105.7 | 104.9 | 105.3 | 106.7 | 103.4] 98.1] 98.1 
130.7 | 126.3 | 121.3 | 122.2 | 121.5 | 123.5 | 124.2 | 128.2 | 128.4 | 127.7 | 127.2 | 123.8 125.4 
82.4 | 74.6| 75.3 | 75.6] 79.4] 79.4] 81.7] 85.5] 84.7] 83.0] 82.4| 81.7 82.2 
Tex. 
50.1 | 40.2 | 38.9] 38.5] 45.0] 39.1] 41.2] 43.5] 46.4] 40.8] 37.3] 46.1) 54.4 
104.9 | 98.8 | 98.4] 97.8} 98.2 | 100.4 | 100.4 | 102.6 | 102.6 | 102.0 | 100.8] 96.2] 95.6 
39.8 | 39.5 | 38.5] 38.1} 37.3] 37.0| 36.7] 36.7| 36.4| 35.7] 34.91 348] 34.7 
39.4) 34.4] 32.9} 35.7] 39.2] 33.6] 36.5] 40.2] 55.8] 56.4] 45.01 45.0| 44.3 
148.2 | 137.5 | 133.7 | 131.8 | 140.4 | 146.7 | 150.2 | 149.2 | 148.2 | 148.2 | 143.7 | 142.0 | 143.0 
99.0) 96.0} 94.0} 93.0} 93.0] 92.8) 91.5] 91.9] 93.2] 90.1] 89.5] 89.1] 88.0 
73.6 | 67.2 | 65.9} 65.4] 68.4] 66.5 | 67.2] 68.7| 70.6| 67.7] 65.0] 67.6 70.5 
ville, Fla. 
40.6 | 30.0] 30.6] 28.9] 34.8] 31.0] 32.0] 35.1] 39.9] 33.5] 30.2] 35.6] 40.0 
117.9 | 104.8 | 99.9} 99.1] 99.3 | 101.3 | 101.1 | 104.9 | 104.5 | 103.7 | 102.7 | 98.4 94.6 
Soe ots.) 1034.2) 39.401 | 35:2, | 13423 633-015 S54 ne SGc4e\2 3453) Ss Olle sats 
5-94 901-0)) 98.9)|58.9' | 65:7) 65.9) | 63,6) 62.1) 7521 75.04 72.00 Thal 1 720 
134.9 | 122.0 | 115.3 | 117.7 | 127.1 | 134.6 | 137.9 | 139.6 | 139.4 | 140.6 | 132.9 | 133.6 | 132.4 
99.3 | 98.7] 95.5] 95.5} 94.7] 95.3] 95.3] 97.8] 96.6] 97.0] 95.0] 99.3] 99.1 
75.1 | 68.0} 65.7| 65.0} 67.8| 67.4] 67.7} 69.9] 71.9] 69.7] 67.31 69.5 70.4 
les, Calif. 
38.4 | 27.5 | 30.6] 34.0] 39.4] 29.9| 36.2] 40.5] 42.1] 37.5] 35.2] 41.6] 38.8 
94.3 | 844) 81.3] 78.2] 78.0] 83.2] 82.5] 83.6] 83.0] 83.2] 81.4] 80.9] 80.4 
90.1} 96.0] 95.6] 94.4] 94.8] 97.1 | 97.7] 99.3 | 100.9 | 103.7] 99.4] 96.8] 93.3 
32./ | 48:4} 39.1 | 35.9 | 35.6:)° 34.5 | 33.7 | 33.81 34.1 | 34.01 33.6! 343 34.4 
143.2 | 133.7 | 128.8 | 128.1 | 138.1 | 148.6 | 153.6 | 152.3 | 152.0 | 147.0 | 136.1 | 134.4 | 137.7 
99.6 | 104.0 | 103.8 | 102.2 | 101.2 | 101.4 | 100.8 | 101.0 | 104.2 | 105.0 | 105.4 | 104.8 | 104.2 
MOA ehe es | iaeOAel2 Sal era a ae 12,9) 1 5.de |) Teed SS) OL TL4al ect eT 7 OUMT ST. 
Ala, 
A oalais2-30|| eo5220 Se-O 1m So sa oO ester Ado lle 44r7 ele 8io [gs 4 adc 49.7 
ied OU A9 de) wol0)| #50:8"| S101 51,8) 55:44] 55,4. 55.2.| 5403) 5a 4 53.4 
49.9) 48.4) 47.7] 47.3) 43.8] 43.1] 42.5] 42.5] 42.6] 42.3] 41.4] 41.0] 40.9 
98.2 | 86.1) 84.4) 90.9} 96.4] 95.6} 93.3] 91.0] 98.1] 98.1] 91.4] 91.0] 90.2 
116.9} 98.2] 97.8 | 93.1] 97.9 | 108.6 | 114.0 | 114.2 | 114.8 | 114.4 | 109.3 | 107.2 107.2 
94,3) 89.6] 87.5] 87.3} 91.0} 90.4} 89.8] 89.8] 91.3] 88.8} 93.7] 94.3] 94.3 
63.6 | 55.8 | 55.3 | 55.5] 58.8] 58.0] 586] 60.5] 62.6] 59.5] 58.01 60.9] 63.9 
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—(Con 
(United States Bureau 
New York, 
Item of Expenditure Per Cent of Increase _ 
Dec., | Dec., | Dec., | Dec., | June, | Dec., | June, | Dec May, | Sept., 
1915 | 1916 | 1917 1918 1919 1919 1920 1920 1921 1921 
HOOd ha ced te ee 153°1116.3: 55.3 82:67) 75.3'| 91.0: 105-34 73.5))742;5 1504 
Clothing= 274i 4.8 | 22.3 | 54.2 | 131.3 | 151.6] 219.7 | 241.4 | 201.8 | 159.5 | 131.5 
Housing area eee 0.18) 0.15) 2.6 6.5} 13.4] 23.4] 32.4] 38.1] 42.2) 44.0 
Fuel and light........ 0.12 | 11.0] 19.9 | 45.5] 45.4] 50.6] 60.1] 87.5] 95.9} 92.4 
House-furnishing goods | 8.4 | 27.6] 56.5 | 126.5 | 136.6] 172.9 | 205.1 | 185.9 | 156.5 | 136.7 
Miscellaneous........ 2.0 | 14.9 | 44.7 70.0) 75.1} 95.8 | 111.9 | 116.3 | 117.6 | 117.8 
Alllitems 5.8)... 2.0 | 14.9 | 44.7 77.3 | 79.2 | 103.8 | 119.2 | 101.4 | 81.7| 79.7 
Norfolk, 
Hood ta ee en ane 0.8 | 22.4| 63.9 | 86.2| 89.8] 91.5] 107.6] 76.3| 45.4] 50.2 
Clochingen en sane 0.8 | 6.0] 31.6 }~-94.6 | 104.8} 158.4 | 176.5 | 153.6 | 121.6 | 93.9 
Flousing 2607 eae 0.1 1.74} 1.74] 39.0] 46.5] 63.3] 70.8} 90.8] 94.6| 94.6 
Fuel and light........ by 87-6 1333 74.6| 69.7] 89.9 | 110.6 | 128.9} 97.3} 98.4 
House-furnishing goods | 0.6 | 8.7} 39.0 | 105.5} 110.7] 143.6 | 165.0 | 160.5 | 129.0 | 110.5 
Miscellaneous........ 0.6 | 14.7} 45.2 76.8] 83.7] 97.5 | 108.4 | 106.3 | 106.3 | 112.5 
Allitems......... 0.6 | 14.7 | 45.2 80.7 | 87.1} 107.0 | 122.2 | 109.0} - 88.1 | 83.9 
Philadel 
HOOde Sate 0.3 | 18.9| 54.4 | 80.7] 75.5] 87.2 | 101.7] 68.1 | 37.8| 44.6 
Clothing aarp eaera so 3.6 | 16.0] 51.3 | 111.2 | 135.9 | 190.3 | 219.6 | 183.5 | 144.7 | 112.2 
Housing at ere ee 0.3 | 0.74] 2.6 8.0| 11.3] 16.7] 28.6} 38.0] 44.2] 47.1 
Fuel and light........ 0.88 | 5.4] 21.5 | 47.9] 43.3] 51.3} 66.8| 96.0} 85.6] 89.3 
House-furnishing goods | 6.9 | 19.9 | 49.8 | 107.7 | 117.8 | 162.8 | 187.4 | 183.4 | 135.5 | 109.1 
Miscellaneous........ 1.2 | 14.7] 43.8 67.5} 71.2} 88.6 | 102.8 | 122.3 | 119.2 | 116.4 
Allitems......... 1.2 | 14.7 | 43.8 73.9 | 76.2} 96.5 | 113.5 | 100.7 | 79.8 | 76.0 
Ea EN ea Ba SE I CES LUE ee 
Portland, 
POOU Toss dh nae oar 2.0° | 18.6 | 49.8 | 86.8] 80.6] 91.9] 114.5] 78.7] 46.7] 568 
Clothing sere) ae een 2.1 | 9.7] 32.8 | 85.8] 103.8] 148.5 | 165.9 | 147.8] 116.3} 96.6 
Housing 2m dsats as 0.2 | 0.6] 2.4 2.5 Sef 10.7 | 814-5) S200 eos de ees 
Fuel and light........ 0.4 | 11.4] 28.9 67.7} 58.4] 69.8] 83.9] 113.5] 96.8} 90.9 
House-furnishing goods | 6.2 | 20.9 | 43.5 | 110.8 | 126.4] 163.7 | 190.3 | 191.2 | 152.2 | 139.1 
Miscellaneous........ 0.48 | 13.8 | 38.0 | 65.6] 72.1] 83.2] 89.4| 94.3] 941] 94.1 
JAllitems eee 0.48 | 13.8 | 38.0 12.2|. 74.3.) 91.6) 107.6 | O34 i721 ae 
Portland, 
MOOG) ts a ence ee 3.89 | 9.8) 42.2 70.6| 67.1] 81.6] 107.1] 60.9] 26.0] 35.9 
Moth a. os keen a 3.0 | 15.8] 44.4 | 96.6] 115.5] 142.1 | 158.6 | 122.1 | 91.2] 70.4 
PIQUSING. AS enn es 10,9 |s19%6a| 22.28° | 12,3)! 20.2) 277 |_.33-2 |) 036.0) ao Onaaais 
Buel and light, ....... 1.08 | 3.4] 20.2 30.9} 31.3} 42.3 | 46.9] 65.9] 67.1] 58.9 
House-furnishing goods | 2.9 | 18.0] 54.5 | 109.0] 122.1] 145.1 | 183.9 | 179.9 | 148.0 | 126.9 
Miscellaneous........ rept ebal Comin ay, S79 |) 62.3) 1—Th.6 > FO Si leeSa 1a eho 
Allatems: she eee SLO) G.1, Sie? 64.2 | 69.2] 83.7 | 100.4} 80.3 | 62.2] 60.5 
8 Decrease. b No change. 


Nineteen Cities, Decemser, 1914 To DecemseEr, 1924, IncLusive 
tinued ) 


of Labor Statistics) 
a 
WEY 

fi 


tom December, 1914, to— 


Dec., | Mar., | June, | Sept., Dec., | Mar., | June, | Sept., Dec., | Mar., | June, | Sept., | Dec., 
1921 1922 1922 1922 1922 1923 1923 1923 1923 1924 1924 1924 1924 
51.8) 36.5} 40.0} 388] 49.5] 43.0] 444] 482 52.0] 41.2} 41.1] 43.2] 50.0 
117.8 | 107.1 | 103.0] 98.1] 98.3 | 100.9 | 100.7 102.5 | 102.7 | 102.7 | 100.7 | 99.1] 97.7 
53.7 | 54.5] 55.7 | 56.2] 56.7] 58.4] 59.4 60.8 | 62.4] 63.5] 64.5] 65.8] 67.1 
90.7 | 89.4} 89.0] 97.7] 95.7] 93.2] 89.1] 94.6 94.2} 93.2] 88.8} 92.0] 93.9 
132.0 | 122.3 | 118.3 | 117.9 | 121.6 | 128.0 | 130.3 131.7 | 131.5 | 125.5 | 121.4 | 119.6 | 119.4 
116.9 | 113.2 | 112.8 | 112.4 | 111.6 | 111.0 | 110.8 | 112.9 113.5 || 113.5 | 115.0 | 114.6 |) 1111627 


79.3 | 69.9 | 70.7 | 69.7| 74.2] 72.2| 72.6] 75.4| 77.3 F204 512.9) | nota LOD 
ee Pe TO | FA | 129 | 19.3 | 16.5 


Va. 


43.4 | 31.9| 33.5] 32.4] 38.6] 324] 36.9) 41.3| 40.7] 3611 334 37.6 | 46. 
90.2] 81.8) 77.6] 74.6] 73.2] 78.0] 79.1] 80.4] 80.8] 80.8 78.6 | 76.8] 7 
93.4 | 91.7) 88.1] 82.5] 77.2] 74.7] 73.0| 70.1] 67.0| 66.2] 64.2 63.2) 5 
91.6 | 93.5 | 87.7 | 97.8 | 106.5 | 114.8 | 102.1 | 100.3} 96.9| 101.0] 94.4 97.1} 9 
106.1 | 95.0} 884] 86.7] 89.1] 96.3 | 101.0 | 104.4 | 103.8 | 105.0 100.1 | 97.9 | 102.1 
109.3 | 102.6 | 100.8 | 100.6 | 99.6 | 99.8 | 102.2 | 105.2 | 104.4 | 103.8 103.0 | 103.0 | 103.4 


79.2 | 71.3} 69.5} 68.1} 69.9| 69.5] 71.1] 73.4] 72.4 70.9 | 68.4} 69.4] 72.1 
oe eI 08.8 I 07 2] 2D 


43.9 | 34.4) 38.1] 32.7] 43.4] 38.3] 42.7] 46.3] 45.1] 382 39.3 | 40.0| 46.4 
104.6 | 96.2} 89.5] 87.4] 87.6] 88.0] 88.0| 88.4| 88.2 87.4} 85.5| 84.6] 84.4 
48.1} 48.7) 49.6) 51.1/ 52.9] 54.7] 581| 624] 66.9 69.9} 72.4] 74.3} 75.3 
92.0| 89.7 | 85.7] 86.3] 93.0] 94.4] 89.91 95.0] 102.2 98.0} 91.7] 92.9] 94.8 


74.3 | 68.2 | 68.2] 65.5] 70.7| 69.8| 72.1] 74.2| 74.7 W419} TLS 1 720} 764 
ee EE EE EL LO Oy 


‘ 


Me. 


54.8 | 39.2| 39.9] 44.5] 49.1] 481] 45.3) 51.7] 52.3] 459] 441 50.4 | 52.4 
88.1) 81.0} 76.7] 74.8] 74.8] 76.2] 77.31 77.8| 76.7| 765 75.4} 74.7} 75.0 
26.6 | 27.0] 24.8] 26.3] 30.7} 31.1] 27.3] 27.4] 31.7| 31.6 27.4} 27.5 | 28.8 
94.0} 93.8! 96.1] 96.7] 94.7] 94.9] 94.9] 94.9 | 100.0! 100.0] 96 2} 97.8} 99.6 


123.6 | 110.6 | 108.1 | 106.4 | 114.2 | 122.6 | 129.7 | 130.4 | 130.2 | 127.4 126.7 | 126.2 126.0 
91.2 | 89.5] 88.2} 88.0] 88.0] 88.0] 88.0] 87.6] 89.3] 88.7] 87.9 87.0 | 87.2 


69.2 | 60.7 | 59.7 | 61.5] 64.1] 64.4] 63.3] 65.8] 66.9] 64.1 62.4} 64.8] 66.0 
NE OH | OES 00-0) 


Ore. 
33.1 | 24.6 | 26.5 |. 30.1 | 34.3 | 26.517 29.5) 34.11 35.11 28.6 8 34.8 | 36.1 
1 


28.5 

65.3 | 55.5] 53.2} 53.4] 54.9] 60.3] 61.3] 61.8] 61.8] 62.1] 61.1 58.7 | 59.2 
43.3 | 43.2] 43.3) 43.7] 43.6] 43.5] 42.5| 42.61 42.7] 43.41 43.3 : 
59.4] 56.2) 50.3 | 59.0} 65.7] 70.2] 61.3] 62.1] 67.1] 65.3| 55.5 57.2] 62.4 

121.9 | 104.6 | 101.9 | 100.3 | 102.9 | 109.4 | 109.8 | 109.6 | 109.0 | 106.3 102.2 | 101.4 | 102.2 
80.0 | 78.9] 78.5] 80.5] 79.4] 78.1] 75.8] 763] 79.6] 78.71 73.0 72.5 | 74.4 


98.3 | 52.3 | 52.1| 54.2] 56.1] 54.6] 54.6] 56.4] 57.8| 55.3 52.8 | 54.5 | 55.8 
EOE 929 9ED | ORS | 09.80 
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APPENDIX A—1: CHANGES IN THE Cost or LiviNG In EACH OF 
—(Con 


(United States Bureau 


Item of Expenditure 


Dec., 


1916 


Dec., 
1917 


San Francisco and 


Per Cent of Increase 


He > 60 He bo tn 


Dec., 
1915 
HOOT, pie eee tae 4,38 
Clothing; oo. eee Dees 
Flousing se. baer. 0.78 
Bueland light; +... 25 0. 0.18 
House-furnishing goods | 6.0 
Miscellaneous........ 1.74 
Al itemSnag 5 os. 1.78 
HOGG) at ee as eee 0.3 
Clothitioneet ret a 0.8 
Housing eee ae 1.48 
Fuel and light........ 1.38 
House-furnishing goods | 1.8 
Miscellaneous........ 0.28 
All items. .2..-.5. 0.28 
| eo Sle een nee a 2.83 
Clochine =). en 12 
Housing sec. aoe 2.49 
Fuel and light........ 0.25 
House-furnishing goods | 8.5 
Miscellaneous........ 1.08 
Allstems.. . 22.) 2 1.08 
God ey. ceria Sean 0.6 
Clothing Sanne sae Shel 
Housing at- oe eee nn, 1.5% 
Fuel and light........ b 
House-furnishing goods | 6.3 
Miscellaneous........ 0.4 
Alters nis cates 1.0 
a Decrease. 


47.3 


b No change. 
4 Figures in this column are for November, 1919. 


Dec., | June, Dec., June, 
1918 1919 1919 1920 
66.2| 63.3] 74.2| 93.9 
109.0 | 134.6 | 170.4 | 191.0 
3.95] 3.541 47| 9.4 
30.1] 28.9] 41.3] 47.2 
103.4 | 116.6 | 143.8 | 180.1 
50.5| 61.0| 74.7| 79.6 
57.8| 65.6| 87.8| 96.0 
76.2| 74.2] 80.9| 91.7 
133.6 | 146.3 | 195.9 | 212.1 
5.9} 10.2] 22.0] 33.5 
37.5 | 33515221) 653 
128.6 | 136.5 | 182.1 | 207.2 
67.3| 71.2| 82.0] 83.8 
75.0! 79.8| 98.7 | 109.4 
72.5| 69.3) 80.9 | 102.3 
88.0] 110.2] 154.5 | 173.9 
44.3] 51.5] 71.5| 74.8 
51.8| 51.8] 63.8] 65.8 
141.5 | 154.4| 201.0 | 221.2 
58.5] 71.4| 86.8] 90.4 
69.9| 76.9] 97.7 | 110.5 
90.9] 84.6) 93.34] 108.4 
112.6 | 109.5 | 165.9 | 184.0 
1.58] 14°) 5.4] 15.6 
40.9| 41.8] 42.8] 53.7 
127.4 | 126.0| 159.3 | 196.4 
55.9] 57.4| 62.7] 68.2 
73.8 | 74.2) 87.61 1013 


May, | Sept., 
1921 1921 
33.3 | 40.6 
140.9 | 110.1 
21:7 || 23.6 
63.3 | 65.3 
143.9 | 121.7 
84.4 | 87.4 
66.7 | 64.6 
Savannah, 
28.7 | 36.8 
133.2 | 101.3 
61.9 | 60.6 
74.2 | 66.4 
175.9 | 150.2 
93.0 | 88.0 
TGA TLS 
Seattle, 
27.1| 34.9 
128.7 | 93.5 
74.8} 71.3 
13 | oddad, 
iW i ee eS Re 
105.5 | 105.5 
80:2 | 755 
Washing 
47.4 | 59.1 
115.9 | 89.8 
28.8 | 29.1 
S71.) 2Sis0 
149.0 | 132.1 
72.0: 94015: 
67.1 | 66.2 


¢ Figures in this column are for April, 1919. 
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NINETEEN Cities, Decemser, 1914 to Decemper, 1924, IncLusIVE 


tinued ) 


of Labor Statistics) 


Oakland, Calif. 


from December, 1914, to— 


Dec., | Mar., | June, | Sept., | Dec., | Mar June, | Sept., | Dec., | Mar., | June, | Sept., | Dec., 
1921 1922 1922 1922 1922 1923 1923 1923 1923 1924 1924 | 1924 1924 
40.4] 29.6] 31.1] 34.6] 38.8] 29.0] 34.2] 40.5] 42.3] 35.3| 35.0] 39.7] 42.1 
106.3 | 97.8} 90.7} 86.1] 85.4] 90.0] 92.1] 93.8] 94.4] 94.4] 91.5] 90.9] 90.5 
BS Lit | 29412 30.311 30.0) Sle7a 33i4) | 34.1 || 36.0:|" 37.06 3810) =3833) |) 30:4 
65.3} 65.3} 59.5] 52.0} 52.5] 48.4] 42.6] 46.2] 48.8] 53.6] 49.9] 53.0] 53.5 
113.9 | 105.6 | 104.4 | 103.8 | 105.4 | 116.5 | 116.7 | 117.1 | 116.9 | 115.8 | 113.4 | 111.3 | 114.7 
SOS St S34) 85551 84.2 | 84.8 79-4 792 | 812 FO 730. 72 on 
03.6)]) 57.5), 90:5) 57.1 | 58.8 | 56.5) 57:6) 60:4)" 62.1 | 58.0) 57231. 59.0)) "60:1 
Ga. 
oot Otel 2227 1 19.8) 027,624 ONO 2 6) 12433), 25.01 19.4519 17.5) 208 eat 
Se te fer fa .4 (6.2, | Sie7)| 812)| 894 80:0 | Stee | FO 778 | 275.8 
BON 35.8) 61.0 190-5 || 52:75) 51.55) 4955 | 482i ATS 46'S |) 45.3 Aas 410 
66.1} 65.3} 55.2] 60.6} 68.3] 67.8] 61.9] 62.2] 64.1] 63.6] 59.7} 59.2] 62.2 
133.7 | 126.0 | 120.1 | 121.6 | 123.8 | 133.6 | 135.9 | 135.0 | 133.4 | 132.2 | 130.6 | 129.2 | 128.7 
87.4] 84.6] 81.1] 80.9] 79.5] 78.8) 77.5] 77.2] 76.7] 77.9| 77.5) 77.5 | 77.5 
GO-2 90.9 1 56.8) 57.2"| 59:2.) 159:2'| 5779) |* 58.3 |" 258.2) | 56:3. 54:8) 5514) 1 56:3 
Wash. 
SO ese 00.) 31,6 | 933.9) 284 P31. OE SOW 35:85) 2327 733.0 Ske lesss 
Bese es OMe SLO foL0N | 74.25 75:01 TOK TGA FUROU 7 Tl) Ore ie ded gad: 
69.2} 67.0} 64.7| 63.4] 63.1] 62.8] 62.3] 62.6] 62.9] 63.2] 64.0] 63.5] 63.7 
69.0 | 67.5} 64.0] 62.7| 59.6] 60.9] 58.0} 58.2] 59.1] 57.7| 56.8] 59.0] 59.6 
149.9 | 142.4 | 137.3 | 134.7 | 136.1 | 140.3 | 143.9 | 144.4 | 144.2 | 147.6 | 140.7 | 139.7 | 141.1 
102.6 | 99.2] 97.6| 97.4] 96.4] 82.5] 96.6] 966] 96.6] 92.5] 94.6] 95.0] 96.4 
71.5 | 67.4| 67.0] 66.5| 66.7] 61.9] 66.4] 68.4] 68.5] 66.3] 66.7] 67.0| 67.8 
ton, D.C. 
51.1 | 40.8] 44.3] 42.5] 49.2] 43.0] 48.8] 52.7] 52.3| 43.5] 43.7] 49.0] 53.6 
Sit) PSS 74.9) | 75.50 74.8) 77.8.) 178.9) ) “80.3 | 81.2) 81.4 |! 78:90" 760. 7568 
SOE We Sled ele’ Vr o2.da1) 52-0 |e oo.0 OG.9"|| O40") 34.3) 34.8) I) 35.71) .40:45l) 986.4 
49.9} 47.1} 44.5} 49.0] 55.1} 53.2] 51.2] 49.4] 47.0] 46.4] 42.0] 43.2] 44.9 
122.4 | 110.4 | 108.1 | 109.3 | 112.6 | 123.4 | 129.0 | 130.4 | 128.8 | 129.5 | 124.5 | 122.3 | 125.2 
SEI (Aes Ossi emre Ol \asie eel Mi Qos) | en ge2 | 74.9) 7502 leer 5.0 |e 72era eee es, 
63.0} 56.8] 57.6} 56.9| 59.5} 58.2] 60.9] 62.9] 63.2}| 59.9] 59.2] 60.2! 63.1 


APPENDIX A—2: CHANGES IN THE Cost or Livinc 1n Eacu oF 


(United States Bureau 


Atlan 


Item of Expenditure Per Cent of Increase 


Dec., | June, Dec., | June, | Dec., May, Sept., Dec., Mar., 
1918 1919 1919 1920 1920 1921 1921 1921 1922 
HOOG tie a ne ee: 19.0 | 18.0 | 27.9 | 34.0] 12.8 8.98 5.8 7.28 | 11.98 
Clothing #aoh eee 29.1 | 40.7 | 66.9 | 80.5] 56.5 35.2 13.6 8.3 1.9 
FAQUSING 5 5 sie cvertancciy ste 14.0 | 14.5 |-32.6 | 40.4] 73.1 78.8 77.0 15:4.) 72:2 
Fuel and light........ 17.0 | 17.9 | 30.8 | 61.0] 66.8 | 56.1 46.6 43.7 | 34.8 
House-furnishing goods | 24.9 | 30.1 | 49.9 | 65.0} 58.4 | 38.0 Dae?) 23.0) Aig! 
Miscellaneous........ 14.8 | 21.5 | 31.7 | 34.6] 39.7 40.5 39.4 3O:7 “Weao.t 
All items......... LO NS23 250 | S790 | 40en le oses DAs 20.7 18.7 | 13.8 
Birming 
HOO Sonia bara Pere LTA MSS 526.55 93640 ano 9.18 6.2 8.5 | 14.08 
Cloghing ie sae 23.9 | 29.8 | 57.6 | 66.4] 45.1 24.8 6.7 1.42 | 5,28 
OUSINe ee eh ee eee 8.1 | 12.8 | 34.9 | 40.3] 68.5 774 76.5 70.9 | 67.5 
Fuel and light........ 22.8 | 31.9 | 39.8 | 55.3] 74.2 54.3 mel 44.1 | 29.8 
House-furnishing goods} 19.4 | 20.2 | 45.1 | 55.6} 48.1 | 32.0 15.0 12.0 3.0 
Miscellaneous........ 13:8" |! 16.3 [626:8 =| 28-7 | S04 [33:8 35.9 35-90 jokes 
Allitems......... 1707 AOS 34.3543. 224 19.6 162, 146 
Cincin 
OO ARate Wise eee 15.3) |°18.4" |) 22:95 S87.) 10:3 7.42 2.28 8.32 | 12.48 
Clothing ts. 0 7: 33.8 | 48.3 | 84.2 | 96.7 | 73.5 49.0 22.6 13.9 6.7 
Housing a. ste eee ne 8) 12:8" | 13.64) 25:00 © 276 28.2 28.5 | 30.3 
Fuel and light........ 10.0 5.6 | 11.0 | 269] 34.1 Gy 15.6 42.4 | 35.6 
House-furnishing goods} 25.7 | 30.5 | 51.1 | 75.5 | 66.7 | 39.7 25.2 223 Gas) 
Miscellaneous........ 20.4 | 21.8 | 40.3 | 47.6} 53.4 | 52.3 48.2 47.3 | 44.4 
Allitems......... | LS 20 eae 4721 S47 hilar 18.3 15.3. }/ 118 
Denver, 
Rood aat Sse 20:00 P2057 EOP 4135) 79 13.18 7.89 8.82 | 17.68 
Clothing es. nec a 40.1 | 53.2 | 82.1 | 96.8] 78.3 53.9 33.7 Le fe me is Boe 
Rlousing seis eee 12.8 | 21.8 | 33.5 | 51.9] 69.8 76.9 80.1 82.6 | 84.4 
Fuel and light........ 8.1 8.4 | 19.6 | 22.3] 47.1 37.5 40.0 SOF 1 334 
House-furnishing goods| 22.6 | 31.3 | 46.3 | 60.2] 58.9 | 42.5 32:5 27.9 | 21.1 
Miscellaneous....,... 14.8 | 17.7 | 32.3 | 35.4] 388 | 42.8 44.1 43.1 | 40.2 
Ave 207 [253 | 382 | 503/387 | 269 | 26a | 38 [a8 
Indianap 
BOO Reals hd 17.8 | 16.4 | 28.2 | 49.0] 11.0 10.19 2.18 8.42 | 13.4 
Ltt ay eisafs «ic ee ore 32.4 | 40.1 | 73.8 | 87.9] 72.3 45.8 21.5 16.2 | 10.9 
Housing ey cian decks 1.6 2.6 | 11.6 |} 18.9] 32.9 37.4 41.4 43.8 | 42.2 
Fuel and light........ 19.8 | 16.7 | 27.3 | 45.6] 60.3 49.4 47.5 42.5 | 34.8 
House-furnishing goods| 18.9 | 24.8 | 48.4 | 67.5] 63.0 | 35.3 25.0 22.57 1 AS9 
Miscellaneous........ 21.9 | 26.8 | 38.2 | 40.5] 47.5 47.4 46.5 46.2 | 45.8 
All items......... 19.1 | 21.1 | 365 | 50.2| 37.6] 239 | 226 | 193 | 153 
8 Decrease 


a ee ee Shh 


THIRTEEN Cities, DecemsBer, 1917 ro Decemser, 1924, INcLUsIVE 


of Labor Statistics) 


ta, Ga. 

from December, 1917, to— 
June, Sept., Dec., Mar., June, Sept., Dec., Mar., June, Sept., | Dec., 
1922 1922 1922 1923 1923 1923 1923 1924 1924 1924 1924 


10.58 12.3 8.98 11.88 10.38 (O.98 Ose ea | deo e LORS HOY Sse 
4 3.1 2.8 5.4 3.9 6.7 6.9 6.9 Soll 5.0 4.9 
of 61.9 61.4 62.5 62.2 60.9 60.1 Sieh 50.9 
5 57.6 56.5 42.7 42.4 39.3 38.2 32.0 31/951 33.1 
15.2 13.9 17.4 21.6 23.9 PP 23.5 22.0 20.4 20.0 | 20.4 
34.1 34.1 32.8 33.6 33.3 33.8 33.8 SREP |G 

1 


14.6 14.2 15.9 16.0 13.8 13.6 13.7 | 14.9 


ham, Ala. 
13.18 14,58 9.98 12.58 9.98 8.34 6.6% | 11.18 | 12.68 8.32] 3.18 
6.18 1.28 1.78 1S 1.8 Soh 3.8 4.0 oP? Defy 1.6 
67.0 66.0 62.3 62.6 63.1 64.6 67.9 68.4 68.6 68.6 | 68.6 
25.0 40.0 49.9 49.8 40.7 46.0 50.2 48.1 40.5 43.0 | 45.7 
5.3 5.4 8.9 14.9 17.8 18.6 19.7 With 14.3 14.3 | 14.9 
30.4 29.6 29.6 29.3 28.5 25.7 Died Dies Di BESS |\ Ais 
10.7 11.4 13:2 12.9 13.6 14.4 16.0 14.2 igh 14.8 | 16.8 
nati, Ohio 
8.98 12.78 10.48 11.98 9.38 7.18 6.78 9.44 | 10.28 | 10.99] 8.38 
4.9 ies) 5.5 8.7 8.8 972 9.2 7.8 6.4 3.6 1.5 
31.0 33.6 35:2 38.3 40.7 42.2 45.6 48.7 49.3 50.3 | 50.1 
35.2 58.2 61.0 58.6 51.9 51.6 53.0 49.3 39.3 38.7 | 44.5 
15.8 1557 A722 21.3 24.3 25.8 26.2 26.5 23.2 23:5 eons 
44.0 43.6 42.7 43.1 42.8 43.4 43.3 46.2 46.9 O20 a a2.3 
12.7 12:5 13.8 14.2 15.5 16.8 iNest 17.2 16.3 USE | SMA 
Colo. 
14.2 17.2 9.02 | 14.68 11,58 10.48 8.78 13,93, 1) 137580013259) 7288 
15:3 15.9 16.6 16.9 16.9 V7.5 17.9 Ne? 16.1 Tosan Sal 
84.8 85.0 86.9 87.1 85.4 86.7 88.9 87.6 84.4 84.2 | 84.0 
32.8 41.4 40.7 38.0 30.4 37.6 oie 16.3 19.7 23.9 | 25.4 
20.4 20.0 21.2 24.7 26.1 26.7 27.0 26.2 23.8 24.2 | 24.2 
38.1 Sif 37.6 37.9 Siiedl 37.5 36.8 36.5 35.1 35.6 | 35.6 


olis, Ind. 
9.9 13.28 11.18 10.34 8.0 4.2 6.58 9.88 10.0 6.79] 4,98 
7.9 8.3 8.6 1135 11.6 13.1 13.4 12.8 11.9 10.8 | 10.4 
41,3 41.7 44.1 44.5 44.6 45.9 47.1 37.2 46.5 46.8 | 46.7 
44.9 71.3 73.4 69.1 54.9 54.3 41.5 42.6 38.2 36.7 || 41.5 
13.7 14.2 16.7 219 23.2 23.6 24.0 24.4 21.4 21.4 | 21.5 
45.4 46.0 46.7 47.1 46.1 49.9 49,2 48.5 51.5 Sse) (SBE: 
16.4 17.1 18.8 | 19.7 19.4 eed 20.6 19.3 19.3 20.7 | 21.4 


8 Decrease, 


APPENDIX A—2: CHANGES IN THE CosT or LiviNG IN EAcH OF 


—(Con 


(United States Bureau 


Item of Expenditure 


EIQusinig ees a en ene: 
Fuel and light........ 
House-furnishing goods 


Miscellaneous........ 


All stems was... 


Honda aes Seema 
Clothing assess ete s 
Housings eee 
Rueliand light, ......; 
House-furnishing goods 


Miscellaneous........ 


Allitems..)...... 


Fuel and light........ 
House-furnishing goods 


Miscellaneous........ 


FHOUsing ee. Pee 
Fuel and light........ 
House-furnishing goods 


Miscellaneous........ 


Alllatems, 4.) 54 


FBuel’and light........ 
House-furnishing goods 


Miscellaneous........ 


Alllttems... 5)... 


a Decrease. 


Kansas 


Per Cent of Increase 


June, Dec., June, 
1919 1919 1920 
15.1 | 24.5 | 44.9 
44.7 | 89.9 | 104.5 

6.7 | 26.0 | 29.4 

9.6 | 27.5 B5e2 
37.9 | 61.8 73.0 
20-8 St. 55) Oren 
20:6*| 38.2) |..51.0 
22.7 | 28.4 | 38.8 
38.3 | 66.2 (CS 

era | Pat 35.9 
23.4 | 34.1 | 49.7 
SOF. | 5352 iO cel 
20.9 | 28.3 | 38.8 
23.3 | 35.2 | 46.4 
21.4 | 34.1 50.0 
40.1 | 67.0 | 76.7 

2.02} 8.0 10.7 
1354 22:45 1369 
23.6 | 45.6 | 65.5 
15.9 | 25.4 | 31.3 
18.8 | 32.7 | 43.4 
M7 Ae Qi 28.6 
48.8 | 83.2 | 94.9 

0.1 | 10.8 12.9 
20:38) 24.7 |) 36:3 
SOON |e Tet 75.9 
TiESe S54 42.8 
20.7 | 33.9 | 41.9 
LGiZeizoek 36.5 
45.3 | 82.8 | 91.3 
TSS) hy 15.50 34:9 

9.4 O18) |) S17 
34.1 | 63.1 77.4 
LGiy\ |) 283) “412 
21.8 | 36.2 | 49.1 


ec., Mar., 
1921 1922 
6.6% | 15.78 
24.1 17.4 
69.7 | 64.8 
42.6 | 36.0 
26.2 15:3 
37.6 WaSk 
225 15.3 
Memphis, 
11.28 | 16.18 
15.3 os 
his Ta 
67.1 61.8 
14.7 8.9 
42.3 | 39.9 
232) 19.2 
Minneap 
4.98 | 10.08 
14.3 9.7 
46.7 | 46.7 
$0:2- its 
279) | 219 
37.4 | 34.5 
20.7 17.0 
New Or 
9.38 | 12.0 
24.9 18.9 
57.9 1058.2 
40.4 | 31.8 
28.5 | 20.8 
60.2. | 59k 
22.7 19.9 
Pitts 
5.68 | 14.48 
23.6 19 3 
SSG |pooes) 
66.2 | 66.0 
ShiOy |) 23er 
48.0 | 44.4 
22.8 17.4 
b No change. 


THIRTEEN Cities, DecemsBer, 1917 to Decemser, 1924, IncLUSIVE 
tinued ) 
of Labor Statistics) 
City, Mo. 


from December, 1917, to— 


Tenn 
15.18 17.7 14.98 15.38 13.92 11.74 11.28 14.1 17.18 | 14.02] 9.2 
7.3 7.0 6.7 9.5 9.8 10.9 11.0 10.0 9.5 8.0 6.4 
74.8 73.9 f255 42:3 72.3 72.0 C235) (222 72.4 70.5 | 68.6 
56.3 70.4 69.2 70.5 62.8 62.1 65.0 66.2 55-1 66.2 | 66.2 
6.8 7.8 WEP 20.3 25e2 22.1 23.4 22.3 18.6 18.4 | 20.1 
37.8 37.8 37.4 38.2 38.1 37.3 37.3 36.6 36.3 SVS) || sire! 


olis, Minn. 
6.08 9.98 5.38 7.62 6.48 5.0 4,74 6.78 7.98 7.8°| 4,3 
7.9 6.0 6.5 8.7 9.2 9.4 9.3 9.4 7.4 7.0) | 15.0 
44.6 46.2 46.8 46.8 42.5 43.4 47.4 47.4 44,7 | 43.3 | 44.9 
43.7 44.8 47.0 48.0 44.9 43.0 45.6 44,4 42.2 | 42.5 | 43.2 
31.4 Dies 22:5 26.7 29.7 27.8 28.2 26.5 22 Sls 22a wie Seo) 
32.6 325 32.6 S255 32.8 32.3 32.0 Sici Shine) li oenley) = | eho) 
17-3 15.9 18.0 17.8 17.4 17.8 18.8 17.9 16.2 TOO etre 
leans, La. 
T2585 WF 13572 P10 S28 | 512758)" 13:28 9,98 8.78 | 11.08 | 14.68 | 10.02] 5.7 
15.6 15.4 16.2 16.4 17.8 19.0 19.5 19.1 18.6 170 17.2 
58.5 58.7 54.7 54.7 55:5 55.8 57.4 57.9 Sal BY Re) Shee 
33.4 30.7 38.5 Sone 32.9 34.4 37.1 34.5 32.9 S22 lore 
17,9 aied 26.2 29.9 34.8 Sor 33.0 32.0 29.2 29.6 | 30.0 
58.6 55.6 51.9 50.1 50.1 50.3 50.3 49.4 48.7 | 47.4 | 48.7 


burgh, Pa. 
12.2 11.78 5.48 8.14 5.48 4,24 2.18 7.98 7.58 6.72| 2.48 
17.3 14.0 131 13.9 14.8 15.9 14.9 14.0 13.7 TRS a) 
56.7 56.7 56.7 56.9 60.4 60.7 60.7 61.0 71.8 MieGuleaaet 
66.0 73.0 72.8 73.1 68.4 69.1 76.9 76.2 74.8 93.0 | 92.2 
20.1 22.0 25h 27.0 29.4 29.4 29.0 30.8 29.0 28.0 | 29.8 
43.4 42.8 42.8 44.1 44,1 45.7 43.1 45.7 45.3 46.5 | 46.6 


4 Decrease. 


APPENDIX A—2: CHANGEs IN THE Cost oF LiviNG In EACH OF 


—(Con 
(United States Bureau 
Rich 
Item of Expenditure Per Cent of Increase 
Dec., | June, Dec., | June, Dec., May, Sept., Dec., Mar., 
1918 1919 1919 1920 1920 1921 1921 1921 1922 
OOd ese hls. are ee 20:5; | 20:6)" 23.1 S001 3 11-9 7.48 1.08 2.98 | 10.2 
Clothing 3's... ene 33.8 | 42.3 | 78.6 93.6 | 69.0 43.8 24.2 ZAZ 15.9 
Housing.....¢0% 2.00. ore. 1.0 3.6 9.8 12257] 25:9 29.4 33.0 34.1 34.2 
Fuel and light........ L181 A 1827, 36.1 | 62.2 47.1 46.7 46.8 36.7 
House-furnishing goods | 26.3 | 28.6 | 55.9 | 75.4] 70.0 | 48.8 36.0 33:0) 288 
Miscellaneous........ 9.0 | 13.5 | 24.0 32.4 | 36.0 38.7 38.4 38.4 Sa5 
Alitemsies ase at 17.9 | 20.6 | 32.0 43.8 | 33.3 20.2 19.5 18.3 12.9 
St. Louis, 
HOOG Meo eee 18.0 | 16.1 | 26.2 46,2 8.8 10.12 4.54 11.6% | 14.0 
Clothing Ae ee op ee 32.4 | 39.3 | 78.1 89.7 | 70.0 43.8 21.2 172 9.1 
PiousIne ee he PRT 3.8 | 16.8 29.8 | 42.4 52.5 61.2 63.8 64.1 
Fuel and light........ 4.8 Yi 8.2 19.6 | 42.6 30.9 29.5 33.4 30.9 
House-furnishing goods | 21.8 | 32.5 | 52.9 | 73.1] 70.2 | 43.5 25.1 19.2 | 14.3 
Miscellaneous........ 14.5 | 15.7 | 30.3 37.6'|| 43.2 42.1 42.0 40.6 34.7 
Allitems......... 16.7 | 17.9 | 34.2 48.9 | 35.4 PRE 22.0 18.5 14.7 
Scran 
Hooda eee ee ae 21-50 1S 26:9 41.4 | 17.8 4.08 2.8 4.1 6.8 
Clothing. Ee ee ee 34.4 | 49.6 | 82.1 97.7 | 76.5 54.3 31.3 29.1 25.2 
Housing. Soko MSse do A 5 6.2 2.4 172) ASS 41.5 42.2 44.6 46.6 
Fuel and light........ ZEST W257 e315 43.5 | 67.3 62.8 64.8 67.1 65.8 
House-furnishing goods | 27.0 | 35.6 | 48.9 | 62.8] 62.0 | 48.6 34.6 30:7 4) 257) 
Miscellaneous........ 21.4 | 24.9 | 34.7 47.9} 50.4 54.6 53.8 52.4 50.1 
AMitems sa... JAN) || PMU) GHG oS) 391 28.2 26.3 26.3 20.4 
8 Decrease. 


200 


ee ee ee Se ee ee ee 


THIRTEEN Cities, Decemser, 1917 To DecemBErR, 1924, IncLUsIVE 
tinued ) 


of Labor Statistics) 


a a eee ee ee 


mond, Va. 


from December, 1917, to— 


June, Sept., Dec., Mar., June, Sept., Dec., Mar., June, Sept., | Dec., 
1922 1922 1922 1923 1923 1923 1923 1924 1924 1924 1924 


7.88 10.88 G3 9.08 7.28 Sale 4,88 SOF 11338 7.6] 3.38 
12.9 10.6 10.6 11.8 12.5 13.4 12.9 We) 11.9 10.9 8.9 
34.5 35.4 35.3 sey/ ahi 39.1 39.4 39.5 39.5 41.0 | 41.3 
33.4 44.5 54.2 59.9 20d) 54.7 61.2 60.7 49.1 49.2 | 47.9 
27.6 27.5 29.4 34.7 40.0 40.4 40.5 40.8 37.8 38.6 | 38.5 
34.7 34.6 33.5 33.9 33.9 34.7 35.4 35.8 35.8 34.8 | 35.7 


132 12.1 14.4 14.3 14.9 16.6 eel 15.5 13.5 15.0 | 16.5 
a ee UROL 


12.14 13.88 9.58 12.78 11.58 8.68 7.59 | 10.69 | 11.48 9.88| 6.52 

7.9 6.2 6.3 9.0 9.0 9.5 9.6 9.5 8.6 8.1 7.9 
65.7 67.0 68.0 70.2 74.6 77.4 79.5 80.9 83.4 83.6 | 83.4 
32.3 44.3 48.9 47.5 30.8 oleh 32.1 Ses ZACO eel Om e246 
12.8 123 14.9 21S 29.8 31.0 30.5 30.6 26.2 26.1 | 27.4 
33.2 Sahil 33.4 SRS) 33.4 35.8 35.8 35.8 35.7 35.7 | 35.8 
cikyel 15.0 17.0 WES} 17.7 19.9 20.6 | 19.4 18.8 10S 2004 

ae a a ae ec A 
ton, Pa. 

6.78 9.08 2.18 5.58 5.19 1.38 0.2 6.74 8.78 5.48| 1.68 
24.2 21.1 20.7 21.5 BANG PRS) 23.2 745i 22.2 21.6 | 21.1 
52.8 en! 53.6 53.6 59.0 59.5 60.8 61.0 67.6 68.1 | 68.6 
68.0 69.3 68.6 65.2 65.2 65.4 75.3 73.9 68.9 74.0 | 75.7 

: ; 28.5 31.8 : A 34.9 35.4 31.6 


8 Decrease. 
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